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SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITATIONS ON PARCEL POST 
PACKAGES SENT THROUGH THE MAIL 


MONDAY, JANUARY 11, 1954 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PostaAL OPERATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Civi SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Katharine St. George (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. The subcommittee will please come to order. I 
want to congratulate everyone who is here. I see that we are follow- 
ing out the slogan of the Post Office Department, “Neither snow nor 
rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds.” I think it is very remark- 
able that so many of you are here, including myself. 

This subcommittee has been appointed under the authority of House 
Resolution 32 to examine into matters relating to postal operations. 
Pursuant to this direction, this subeommitee has made studies in 
various phases of postal operations and has already published a pre- 
liminary report, which is now House Report No. 366, and an Inter- 
mediate Report, House Report No. 367. During the congressional 
recess we have made a number of studies, among them visits to some 
of the large post offices. 

Since the time we have been established as a subcommittee, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, and I am sure that the same is true 
of many of the members, I have received a considerable amount of 
correspondence relating to the problem of size and weight of parcel 
post and particularly the manner in which the present law is working 
out. 

In our preliminary report, which the subcommittee, incidentally, 
unanimously approved, our committee took the position that there 
should be a uniformity in the maxinium size and weight limitations 
of parcels permitted to be sent through the mail. 

When these hearings were originally scheduled, it was felt that 
they could be concluded possibly within 1 or 2 on I have been 
surprised at the interest in the hearings and the number of witnesses 
who have requested to testify. App: rently the problem is quite con- 
troversial. In any event, I should like to make it clear that this 
subcommittee is not holding hearings on any specific legislation. We 
do want to hear the views of those who are concerned with the problem 
as to: What should be the Government policy with respect to the 
size and weight of parcels permitted to be sent through the mail? The 
information that we gather during these hearings and the conclusions 
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we reach, if any, will be presented in one of the reports of our 
subcommittee. 

I might say that I have been deeply gratified that the full com- 
mittee approved without question our two reports and they were 
printed as public documents. 

I should like to take this opportunity to commend the Postmaster 
General for his complete cooperation with respect to placing into 
effect at a rapid rate the recommendations that we made. For exam- 
ple, in our report which was issued last May, we made the following 
recommendation: “Consideration should be given to modifying the 
restrictions on giving overtime work to regular employees.” 

Just recently the Postmaster General announced that $4,800,000 
was saved during the month of December alone by the utilization of 
regular employees for overtime work rather than employing a large 
number of new, untrained employees to handle the Christmas rush. 

I am sure that when the record of this subcommittee is concluded, 
it will show that, with the cooperation of the Postmaster General and 
the various administrative departments concerned and by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, a great deal of good will has been its 
result and a record of efficiency and economy in Government. estab- 
lished. 

[ am going first to call wpon the Honorable Joel T. Broyhill this 
morning. As you know, Mr. Broyhill is the member of ‘the Sub- 
committee on Postal Operations. He has asked to make a statement 
on this problem. Mr. Broyhill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOEL T. BROYILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Broynt.. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 
in the interest of brevity and also to make sure I cover all the impor- 
tant points on this ms itter, I have prepared a statement which I will 
follow in detail, with your permission. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before you to give 
certain facts and conclusions of mine concerning this controversial 
issue of parcel-post size and weight limitations. 

I want to say at the outset that I bear no ill will toward the 
Railway Express Agency or anyone else who may hold opinions con- 
trary to mine. I trust their position will be set forth fully in this 
record. There are some facts on both sides of this question that can 
best be had from those who have direct interest in the matter. That 
is why I deem it appropriate for this hearing to be held on this sub- 
ject—to give both sides an opportunity to present their views 
thoroughly. 

Of course, we who serve on the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee have an important responsibility to decide not only as 
between the direct antagonists on this issue, but also on behalf of 
the general public whom we represent in Congress. The parcel-post 
system is a service of the Post Office Department that reaches the 
entire population of this country. This issue, therefore, must be 
decided primarily on the basis of what is best. for 160 million fellow 
countrymen; and secondarily to meet the desires of special interests, 
whether they be on this side or that side of the issue. 
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It is appropriate that hearings be held at this time, because we 
now have had 2 full years of experience with Public Law 199, which 
was passed in the preceding Democratic Congress. Based on 2 years’ 
experience, I believe the present Congress should have an adequ ite 
basis on which to make a proper judgme nt for future policy. The 
facts properly assembled on this subject, should speak for - mselves. 
There is no purpose in resorting to clichés, name calling, or partisan 
argument. 

[ introduced my bill, H. R. 2685, to repeal Public Law 199, almost a 
year ago. I thought the facts were clear then that Congress had 
made a mistake—an honest mistake, wherein sympathy for the Ex- 
press Agency outweighed a realistic appraisal of the damage which 
would be done to the Post Office De ‘partment and the general public. 
Events of the past year hi = confirmed my previous conclusion. 

In my statement today I want to try to shed some light on some 
questions which I believe go to the heart of this controversy. These 
questions are: 

What has been the effect of this legislation ? 

Is there justification for curtailing parcel- ie service for the 
general public with the avowed purpose of aiding a special 
group ? 

Is there justification for discriminating against parcel-post 
users on the basis of the area in which they live ? 

What were the arguments in favor of the passage of Public 
Law 199—and how have these arguments stood up after 2 years’ 
experience with the law? 

Is parcel post a threat to “private enterprise” 

What results or consequences can be anticipated from the re 
peal of Public Law 199? 

First, what has been the effect of this legislation? What about 
the general public, the Post Office Department, the Express 
Agency, the railroads, and the employees of these agencies ? 

As far as the general public is concerned, there obviously is sub- 
stantially dissatisfaction with the present size and weight limits. The 
amount of protest mail which all of us in Congress have received is 
one indication. Similarly, the Post Office Department has received 
numerous complaints. In fact, official mention of the criticism and 
dissatisfaction of the public toward the present Jaw was noted in the 
last annual report of the Department. 

Perhaps those best qualified to judge how the public feels are the 
postal clerks who are assigned to the windows for the acceptance of 
parcels in first-class post offices. A tape measure is a much used imple- 
ment of their task. A reference book listing first-class post offices 
must constantly be referred to. I am told that these clerks are al- 
most unanimous in their dislike for the new limitations—because of 
the abuse they get from patrons who dislike or cannot understand the 
differences and ¢ omplexities which presently govern the acceptance of 
parcels. Some incidents were reported to me in the recent Christmas 
mailing season where parcel-post clerks were simply “worn down” 
by the strenuous objections raised by some mailers. The clerks ac- 
cepted oversize and overweight packages, notwithstanding the law, 
because they were hopelessly unable to explain the logic of the situa- 
tion to some abusive objectors. The clerks had to deal with too many 
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who persisted in mailing parcels formerly acceptable which are now 
oversize or overweight. 

An unusual “twist” to this situation is the fact that the express 
agency has wisely sought to capitalize directly on this public dissatis- 
faction with parcel-post service. In its advertisements, the agency 
blandly proclaimed that express service (in contrast to parcel post) 
has no size and weight limitations. 

Public dislike of something is not always a final gage of what is 
proper. No one likes taxes—yet we have to have them. In the case 
of parcel-post size and weight limits, however, I think the general 
public is justified in their dissatisfaction. For more than 20 years 
prior to January 1, 1952, the Post Office Department provided a parcel- 
post service which permitted 70 pounds and 100 inches per parcel. 
The general public cannot understand the reasons why, or the justifica- 
tion for, the limitations imposed in 1952. 

What about the effect of Public Law 199 on the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The Department originally opposed this law because of ad- 
ministrative difficulties which they foresaw—nevertheless, they have 
endeavored to give it a fair test. I do not want to presume to speak 
for the Department, but I do want to summarize some of the offects 
on the Department, insofar as I know them. 

When I introduced my bill last February, I estimated that the size 
and weight limitations had caused a net loss of revenues to the Depart- 
ment of some $60 million—that it had been impossible by that margin 
to cut costs to keep pace with the reductions in revenues resulting 
from barring the high-revenue parcels from the mails. Some time 
later, the Department made an official estimate in the parcel-post rate 
case before the Interstate Commerce Commission that the net revenue 
loss resulting from the size and weight limitation was $52,400,000. 
Undoubtedly, since that time the Department has made further studies 
which will be reported on in this hearing. Taking into account the 37 
percent rate increase which became applicable for parcel post last 
October 1, 1953, it is obvious that the net revenue loss at present rates 
is in excess of $75 million. 

In other words, in round figures, about $100 million worth of parcel 
business at present rate levels has been barred from the mails by Pub- 
lic Law 199, and the Department has been able to cut costs only $25 
million as a result of the lesser parcel volume. In fact, I understand 
that in certain handling operations postal costs are actually higher 
now, with a lesser poundage of parcel post—because the splitting of 
shipments makes for higher handling costs, in the Department as well 
as for the mailer. 

Concerning the subject of parcel-post rates, I want to make my 
position clear: I am opposed to a subsidized parcel-post system. I 
believe parcel post should pay its own way. Too often the separate 
questions of rates and services are confused. Making the service 
available is one thing; placing the proper charge on the service is 
another matter. I think the facts are entirely clear that it was the 
rate equation—not the service equation—which caused the express 
agency problem in the immediate postwar years. The express agency 
had some of its most profitable years prior to that—and I emphasize, 
the prosperity was under the old size and weight limits of parcel post. 

Getting back to the effect of this law on the Post Office Department, 
let me point out one farreaching effect of curtailed service that has 
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ominous implications. The Post Office Department is committed to a 
universal service throughout the length and breadth of the land. That 
means that it must average out the high-traffic costs of sparse-volume 
areas with the low costs of high-volume areas. It probably costs the 
Department several dollars to deliver a 3-cent letter in certain areas 
of Alaska. On the other hand, there is a good margin of profit in 
handling a heavy first-class letter locally or between metropolitan 
areas. The same situation applies, in general, to the movement of 
parcel post. 

A volume shipment between first-class post offices is much less 
expensive to handle proportionately than a single parcel on an RFD 
route. In the case of first-class mail, Congress has given the Depart- 
ment a monopoly in handling all first-class mail so that no one can 
come in and skim off the profitable business while leaving the Depart- 
ment with the dregs. Public Law 199 did exactly the opposite in the 
case of parcel post; it prohibited the Department from handling 
the profitable end of the ieasinane. Again, what is the effect of this? 
Obviously, the general level of parcel-post rates must rise accord- 
ingly. The farmer, who previously got a “break” because of volume 
shipments elsewhere in the parcel-post system, will necessarily have 
to pay higher rates in the future, if the restrictions of this law are 
retained. In fact, in the recent parcel-post rate increase case, it was 
acknowledged by the Post Office Department that approximately one- 
third of the rate increase that was imposed, which was made effective 
October 1, was due solely to the effects of the parcel-post size and 
weight curtailment. 

Let me add one further comment about parcel-post rates and express 
rates. Some people assume that the service and costs are the same 
that hence the rates should be the same. Actually the express service 
has always been a specialized deluxe service with certain lenteme that 
parcel post has never had (insurance, pickup service, shipment 
records, expedited service, etc.). That this deluxe service is desired 
by many is attested by the large number of shipments that Railway 
Express has in the weight range of 1 to 20 pounds, where it might be 
anticipated that parcel post would be used almost exclusively. Ac- 
cording to express company statistics about 48 percent of LCL (less 
than carload lots) express shipments are in that weight range, or al- 
most 40 million shipments in 1952. 

Because of this deluxe service and because the express agency does 
not have the advantage of density traffic and the sharing of overhead 
such as parcel post enjoys, the express agency says it needs a minimum 
of $2.30 per shipment—even on the 1- to 20-pound parcels * * * 
although the ICC recently rejected this proposed minimum charge. 
The express agency can make a good case for substantially increased 
express rates, because the analyses of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission show that express revenues pay for less than half of the costs 
of the service to the railroads. In other words, the freight traffic of the 
railroads is subsidizing the express and other “head-end” passenger 
traffic by a very substantial amount. 

As compared with the minimum of $2.30 which the express agency 
says it needs, for any parcel the Post Office Department can provide 
a lesser “streamlined” package delivery service at a much lower cost. 
The Post Office Department can make money handling parcels on 
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which the express agency loses money—and that is no reflection on 
the efficiency of the express agency, but a simple statement of economic 
fact. 

When treated as a unit and when permitted to handle the normal 
volume between metropolitan centers, the Post Office Department has 
operating advantages which cannot be matched by an individual pri- 
vate enterprise—unless the enterprise were to take over the entire 
function of the Post Office Department as an entity. This basic oper- 
ating advantage which the Post Office Department enjoys is the funda- 
mental reason why the parcel-post system exists. In my opinion, 
Public Law 199 is doing a serious injustice to patrons of first-class 
post offices in not permitting them to have the full advantages of this 
system—and at the same time the law is undermining for the future 
the ability of the service to provide what it is now providing for the 
rural patrons of parcel post. 

So much for the effects of this law on the Post Office Department 
and the parcel-post system. Let me turn now to the effects of this law 
on the express agency, the railroads, their employees, et cetera. 

The available statistics show that the transportation revenues of the 
express agency did increase somewhat in 1952 and 1953 as compared 
with the immediate preceding years. Total revenues for 1952 were 
reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be $402 million, 
as against $326 million in 1951. It appears, however, that about $40 
million of the $76 million increase was due to rate increases which be- 
came effective on November 15, 1951, and February 28, 1952. Of the 
$36 million due to increased traffic, it must be remembered that this 
includes carload traffic, and also 1. c. 1. traffic over 70 pounds and under 
20 pounds—none of which was affected by Public Law 199. On the 
basis of express agency figures about 45 percent of the 1. c. 1. traffic and, 
of course, none of the carload traffic falls within the 20-to-70-pound 
range affected by Public Law 199. 

In other words, it appears that of the $100 million of traffic driven 
out of the Post Office Department, the express agency has been able 
to attract less than $20 million of it. What happened to the rest? 
It has gone to trucks, private carriage, split parcel-post shipments, or 
just has not moved at all. 

It seems obvious to me that the railroads and railroad workers have 
fared badly as a result of this law. I am particularly conscious of 
the plight of railroad employees because I happen to have many rail- 
road workers in my district and only recently the railroads have made 
severe layoffs due to a general decline in traffic. 

Traditionally, almost all of parcel post moves by rail. What is 
more, the payments of the Post Office Department for this transporta- 
tion are much more compensatory to the railroads than Express 
Agency payments to the railroads for the same service. It all adds 
up to this: The railroads have lost business and revenues as a result 
of this law; and that in turn is reflected in railroad jobs—because 
roughly half of all railroad revenues are paid out to employees in 
wages and salaries. 

Statistics of the ICC show that the average employment for the 
Express Agency increased from 44,456 in 1951 to 46,487 in 1952, 
or an increase of 1,941 jobs. I am glad that these additional jobs 
exist in the express organization. Nineteen hundred jobs, however, 
is a substantial difference from the 40,000 jobs which were claimed 
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to have been lost to parcel-post diversion—when the size-and-weight 
bill was under consideration in 1951. As a matter of fact even in 
1951, the Express Agency had almost exactly the same number of 
employees as in prewar 1940, 

Members of the committee, I venture the assertion that as a result of 
this size-and-weight law there has been a net decrease in railroad 
employment which exceeds the nominal increase in Jobs which the 
Express Agency has had. 

What about the discriminatory aspects of Public Law 199% Can 
a justification be made for withholding from the patrons of first-class 
post offices a postal service which is provided to the remainder of the 
population? I am not competent to pass on the legal aspects of the 
question, but I am told that actually there is a substantial constitu- 
tional question involved—that the postal service of the Government 
has been judged to be an essential service which cannot be withheld 
without good reason. Kegardless of the legal aspects, I think it is 
wrong that patrons of first-class post. offices are discriminated against. 
[ was well aware of the argument that was used at the time the law 
was passed—that there was no discrimination involved because most 
first-class post office areas had express service or alternative shipping 
facilities to send packages. 

The plain fact is that there is 10 comparable service to parcel post. 
The first and foremost difference is that of rates. If the mailer of a 
package in a first-class post-oflice city does not want to have the frills 
of express service, why should he be forced to use that service? And 
why is he not entitled, the same as his rural or small-city neighbor, 
to the economical rates which are inherent to a parcel-post type of 
operation. Express service, while a de luxe service, actually has some 
disadvantages too: It does not reach into many areas where postal 
service is had, and delivery of packages cannot normally be had on 
Saturday. In short, it seems to me that there is unwarranted discrim- 
ination against patrons of first-class post offices under this law. 

The “free enterprise” argument is the one most often cited in sup- 
port of Public Law 199. No one is a firmer believer in free enterprise 
than I. I have been engaged actively in free enterprise for many 
years before I was elected to Congress. I believe I know something 
about it. Just who is “free enterprise”? Is it the Railway Express 
Agency or is it approximately 6 million farms, 640,000 service estab- 
lishments, 250,000 manufacturers, 1,700,000 retail merchants, and 
240,000 wholesalers serving 160 million Americans, all of whom use 
the mails? 

_I don’t think many people can be sold the bill of goods that the Post 
Office Department is a threat to free enterprise. I do not think that 
very many people believe that the parcel-post system is a socialistic 
scheme or is tinged with red. We Republicans think that there were 
some things in Washington that tended in that direction during the 
last 20 years—but the parcel-post system and the former size-and- 
weight limitations are and were respected parts of our economy, long 
before that. No; the parcel-post system and the old size-and-weight 
limitations bear the full stamp of approval that the test of time can 
give. Furthermore, it should not be overlooked that the Post Office 
Department is a substantial support for free enterprise, in the large 
volume of goods and services which it buys from transportation 
agencies, contractors, landlords, etc., coast to coast, and in the trans- 
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portation wherewithal it provides for smal] business or any business 
to grow and prosper. 

What can be expected with the repeal of Public Law 199% In my 
opinion, repeal of this law can be of substantial help to the Postmaster 
General by (1) increasing fourth-class postal revenues, (2) reducing 
unit costs in parcel-post operations, and (3) making possible reduc- 
tion in parcel-post rates in the near future. Also $75 million of net 
revenue, which I believe will result, can be of substantial help in 
making readjustments in postal salaries which I] believe are overdue. 
Most important of all, I believe that reversion to the old size-and- 
weight limits will restore an economic balance to the parcel-post Ssys- 
tem and remove the unwarranted discrimination which presently exists 
against certain mail users. 

I thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you very much, Mr. Broyhill, for that ex- 
cellent presentation. Would you answer some questions ‘ 

Mr. Broyuim.. I would be glad to try. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Wirnrow. You, of course, repeal 199 outright ? 

Mr. Broyuit. I have introduced H. R. 2685 which would do that; 
but we are not holding hearings on the bill, but on the subject of 
Public Law 199. 

Mr. Wirnrow. What would you think of wiping out the restriction 
to third and fourth class ? 

Mr. Broyuiutt. The position that our subcommittee took in its orig- 
inal report was to make all the size and weights uniform for all classes 
of post offices. I do think they should be uniform. Whether or not 
we restore the old size-and-weight limitations, or bring second-, third-, 
and fourth-class post offices down is a decision we should make. In 
any event they should be uniform, and as I stated, we have already 
agreed on that. 

Mr. Reams. I would just like to commend Mr. Broyhill on a very 
careful preparation of his statement. There is one thing that I did 
not think was quite fair to the committee or to the Congress that 
passed the bill. I did not follow the manuscript, but I think I caught 
the words correctly where he said it was sympathy for the Express 
Agency that was the basis for Public Law 199. I think the gentle- 
man from Virginia should read the hearings we had, because, as I 
remember it, this committee carefully considered that for several 
weeks, and it was unanimous, as I remember it, the report out of the 
committee. And it went through Congress by unanimous consent. 
Surely there were not that many Congressmen at that time on the 
committee nor in the Congress that were just merely so sympathetic 
for any company as to pass a bill. I do not believe that was a well- 
considered statement the gentleman made. 

Mr. Broruiy. Mr. Reams, I would like to apologize if it sounded 
like Congress was favoring one particular agency. I used the Express 
Agency as an example, because I understand they were one of the 
principal sponsors of Public Law 199. 

Mr. Reams. It was not the Railway Express that I objected to. It 
was the fact that it was a basis of sympathy. I remember very well 
in the executive session some of the discussions that were had. It 
was a very careful consideration such as I think you have given to 
this. 
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Mr. Broynity. Again, I repeat, sir, the Railway Express Co. was 
the principal transportation agency involved. I know there are other 
transportation agencies involved. 

Mr. Reams. I repeat again the “sympathy” is the word I refer to, 
because I do not think that was the basis of that bill at all. I admit 
that it is open to reconsideration, and that is why I am here. I would 
not be here if I had not thought so. But that bill was carefully 
worked out and it was not on a basis of emotion or sympathy. It was 
the basis of what we believed at that time. Some of us expressed 
reservations but thought that it should be tried out to see. 1 do com- 
mend you for a careful study. It shows you have given a lot of study 
to the problem. But just give that committee that considered it the 
same consideration that we are giving to you on your position. I do 
not think it is emotion or sympathy or private influence which moti- 
vates you. I think that is your opinion and it was our opinion at that 
time, too, 

Mr. Broyuity. That goes back to one of the first statements in the 
summary. The act has been on trial for 2 vears. 

Mr. Reams. That is right. But I do think you have brought a good 
statement before the committee. 

Mr. Broruity. Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. May I inquire? 

Mrs. Sv. Grorer. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsx1i. I am not on this subcommittee, but there is an insinu- 
ation that for the last 20 years everybody was a Red here in Washing- 
ton, which I do not think is quite proper. The Reds started back in 
1926 and not 1935. 

Mr. Broyruiui. I did say we would not get into partisan arguments, 
and I do not think we should. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. If you want to be nonpartisan, let us keep it that way. 

Mr. Broyvuitn. A very good point, sir. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. That is the advantage of having someone come in 
who is not on the subcommittee. They can pick these things out for us. 
Are there any more questions? Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Dowpy. No questions. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Then we thank Mr. Broyhill for his fine statement. 

Mr. Brovuiui. Thank you. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Then the next witnesses before us are the two 
representatives of the Post Office Department, Mr. James 'T. Nelson, 
the Executive Director of the Bureau of Post Office Operations, and 
Mr. Edmund J. Walsh, the Assistant Comptroller of the Bureau of 
Accounts. These gentlemen are going to tell us, as I understand it, 
how the law has worked as far as the Dep: irtment is concerned. They 
are not taking any position on legislation, and, as I said and I want to 
reiterate in my opening statement, that it is not the papas of these 
hearings. The purpose of these hearings is to hear how the law has 
worked and what recommendations we should make in our initial 

ort. 

‘ou have a prepared statement, Mr. Nelson? 
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STATEMENTS OF JAMES T. NELSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF POST OFFICE OPERATIONS, AND EDMUND J. WALSH, ASSIST- 
ANT COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Nexson. Yes, ma’am. Mrs. St. George and gentlemen of the 
committee, the Post Office Department is pleased to submit the follow- 
ing statement at your request. It is the report of the experience of the 
postal service under the weight and size limits imposed by Public 
Law 199. 

There are three broad aspects of this situation which concern the 
Post. Office Department. ‘These are, first, operational difficulties ; 
second, public misunderstanding and dissatisfaction; and, third, 
financial consequences. 


WEIGHT AND SIZE LIMITS 


From August 1, 1931, until January 1, 1952, the weight and size 
limits on parcel post were fixed by the Postmaster General at 70 
pounds and 100 inches, length and girth combined, for local and all 
zones, and from and to all classes of post offices. So far as our records 
indicate, these limits of weight and size were practicable in the opera- 
tions of the postal system and the volume of business resulting there- 
from was within its capacity. 

Public Law No. 199 changing these limits of weight and size became 
effective January 1, 1952. Under this law parcels mailed at a first- 
class post office for delivery to another first-class post office are limited 
to 40 pounds for the local, first and second zones, and to 20 pounds 
for the third through the eighth zones. The size of such parcels is 
limited to 72 inches, length and girth combined. Parcels mailed at or 
addressed for delivery to any second-, third-, or fourth-class post office 
are subject to the old limits of 70 pounds and 100 inches, length and 
girth combined. There are certain other exceptions to the smaller 
weight and size limits. These include parcels mailed on or addressed 
for delivery on a rural or star route, parcels containing baby fowl, 
nursery stock, and agricultural commodities and parcels mailed to or 
from any Army, Air Force, or fleet post office, or to or from any Terri- 
tory or possession of the United States, including the Canal Zone and 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


OPERATIONAL DIFFICULTIES 


These new weight and size limits have been in effect for 2 years and 
the operational difficulties which were feared at the time of their con- 
sideration have materialized. Window clerks at first-class post offices 
are obliged to follow detailed regulations to determine what is and 
what is not mailable. Ifa parcel weighs over 20 pounds clerks must 
satisfy themselves as to 1 or more of the following: 

1. Class of office: This requires reference to a separate alpha- 
betical list, in addition to the listing by States used to determine zones. 
Since there are numerous changes in class of office, new lisis have to 
be supplied annually and be amended from time to time. 

2. Method of delivery: This requires determining whether delivery 
will be from a post-office box, by city carrier, general delivery, or 
rural or star route. The presence or the absence of a street address is 
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not necessarily conclusive, since many patrols on rural or star routes 
have street addresses. 

3. Content: If such a parcel does not qualify for mailing by reason 
of the class of office or method of delivery, it may qualify by content. 
This requires checking lists of exempted agricultural commodities. 

All of this requires much extra clerk time and, particularly during 
the Christmas mailing season and other rush periods, is a nuisance 
and inconvenience to the patrons. In many cases, determining the 
method of delivery and the content can be accomplished only by asking 
questions of the mailers. 

As hypothetical ex: umples of these difficulties, a clerk in Washing- 
ton, D. C., would first have to establish and then explain that: 

1 AQT- -pound parcel could be sent to any Philadelphia address but 
not toa New York City address served by a city carrier. 

2. A 21-pound parcel could be sent to Clarion, Iowa, on June 29, 
1953, but not on Fay 2, 1953, because the post office advanced from 
sec ond to first class on July 1. 

3. A 21-pound parcel could be sent to 5713 Spring Street, Omaha, 
but not to 5801 Spring Street, Omaha, since the former address is 
a a rural route while the latter is served by a city carrier. 

. A 41-pound parcel could be sent to a soldier at Fort Bragg, N. C., 
bet not to him at his home at Fort Dodge, Lowa. 

5. A 30-pound parcel of oranges could be sent to New York but 
a 30-pound parcel of orange juice could not. 

6. A lt og parcel can be sent to 2068 Sylvan Road SW., Atlanta, 
January 15, but not on January 16, when the rural route will be 
“— ae by a mounted city route. 

A 21- pound parcel could not be sent to a San Antonio address 
ser va by the San Antonio post office, but one of 70 pounds could be 
sent to an address served by the Air Force base outside San Antonio. 

8. A 70-pound package could be sent to Juneau, Alaska, but the 
limit to Seattle is 20 pounds. 

While only approximately 4 percent of the parcels shipped in the 
fiscal year 1953 were over 20 pounds, these nevertheless accounted 
for about 40 million pieces, most of which required this special 
consideration. 

PUBLIC MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


From these illustrations it is readily evident that it is difficult, with- 
out careful and detailed explanation, to make a patron understand 
why he can mail a package of 70 pounds to one address, but one of 
only 40 or 20 pounds to another address, There is apparent discrimi- 
nation which he does not easily understand and frequently protests. 
His confusion is increased when the office of mailing or office of ad- 
dress changes from one class to another, or a delivery route merely 
become reclassified, with the result that a parcel which was previously 
acceptable may then be rejected. 

To comply with weight and size limits mailers frequently split their 
packages, thereby increasing their own costs and increasing the traffic 
in the postal system. We ‘understand that some patrons. undertake 
. circumvent the law by sending their parcels from nearby smaller 
offices. 
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FINANCIAL CONSEQUENCES 


Our estimates are that, as a result of the new weight and size limits, 
the postal system lost $72 ot of gross revenue annually under the 
old parcel-post rates. This loss can be translated into $98 million 
under the present rates. It is estimated that the cost of handling the 
lost business would have been approximately $25 million, so that the 
net loss in revenue is now estimated to be $73 million annually under 
present rates. 

It should not be inferred that the loss in revenue could now be 
wholly recovered if weight and size limits were increased. It is 
likely that some of the lost traffic would stay with other transporta- 
tion services, especially since the 1951 and 1953 parcel-post rate 
increases. 

Any increase in revenues that could be recovered would help to 
improve the financial a ation of the Post Office Department tempo- 
rarily, but not necessarily permanently. ‘This is because the law re- 
quiring that rates be sufficient to break even on this class of mail car- 
ries with it the implication, at least, that it should not be handled at 
a “profit.” Therefore, any “profit,” if realized, for the fiscal year 
would probably be taken into consideration in a possible reduction in 
subsequent parcel-post rates, unless in the meantime it were absorbed 
in meeting higher transportation or other costs. 


(CONCLUSION 


In the interests of efficiency, economy, and other operational simpli- 
fication, and to avoid continuance of public misunderst: nding and 
dissatisfaction, the Post Office Department is in favor of uniform 
ain and size limits in all zones and from and to all classes of post 
offices. However, pending further consideration of the points in view 
to be expressed by interested parties before your subcommittee, the 
Department does not at this time make any specific recommendations 
as to the weight and size limit which would be most appropriate in 
such a umiform system. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you very much, Mr. Nelson. 

[ understand that uniformity is the thing that the Department 
would like to see restored. 

Mr. Nexson. That is correct. 

Mrs. St. Georcr. And that this lack of uniformity does work a great 
hardship in the handling of parcel post; that is correct? 

Mr. _ LSON. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Has it obliged you to get in an added force of 
people to "handle this mail, or would you say that has not been 
necessary ¢ 

Mr. Netson. I do not believe that is true. It would be very diffi- 
cult to answer that, but generally speaking that would not be true. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. But it has caused a loss of roughly $73 million 
to the ienertinane. you say? 

Mr. eres. That is right. 

Mrs. sr, Grorce. That is not through handling. That is simply 
in the ies rsion of traffic, is that right? 

Mr. Nevson. Mr. Walsh is better able to answer the financial aspects 


of mail. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorce. The cost of handling has not increased. It is 
more the loss of revenue, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Watsu. There have been some slight increases in cost in some 
places, but we could not identify them and say these extra people we 
had to put on for that reason. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Are there any questions? Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. No questions, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Withrow ? 

Mr. Wirnrow. No. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. But there has been an intangible loss through confu- 
sion and a loss that cannot be measured to users of parcel post and to 
the post office, is that not true? In other words, there must have been 
delays in the transportation of parcels and the handling of parcels. 

Mr. Watsnu. There has been some delay in the acceptance of parcels, 
Congressman, and that has added cost in some offices, ves, sir. It is 
mostly in hours and minutes, and you cannot put your finger on it. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. There must be consider: able hours wasted, I would 
think, on just these things you have cited to us here. I can see where 
they would take a considerable amount of a man’s time, especially 
during the Christmas rush. 

Mr. Nexson. That is right, and the annoyance is very great in those 
cases. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. And probably the abuse from some patrons. 

Mr. Netson. That is right. 

Mr. Goss. Have there been cases where parcels have been incorrectly 
sent out and these have been rejected for delivery ? 

Mr. Netson. We do not ordinarily reject them when they improp- 
erly arrive at another post office. The procedure would be to go ahead 
and deliver them, and call the attention of the mailing office to the 
fact that it was improperly accepted. 

Mr. Gross. But that all takes time. 

Mr. Newson. Yes, sir; that would be additional cost. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. JARMAN. Have you had many complaints from patrons or have 
you had many reports from various post offices as to dissatisfied 
patrons and complaints registered locally ? 

Mr. Netson. We have a great many. I picked up this folder which 
relates to correspondence we have had on this subject both with 
mailers and postmasters, and this was 1 of 9 such files as we have. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Did you get a great many complaints from post- 
masters, Mr. Nelson ? 

Mr. Netson. Not so many from postmasters. We receive inquiries 
from them concerning interpretations of the law. We receive a con- 
siderable number of complaints from mailers who object very strenu- 
ously to this lack of uniformity and their inability to mail parcels 
that they formerly could mail. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. Mr. Boland. 

Mr. Boxtanp. No questions. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Mr. Bonin. 

Mr. Bonin. No questions. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Mr. Reams. 

Mr. Reams. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Mr. Broyhill. 
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Mr. Broyui. Mr. Nelson, you stated that the post office has to 
break even on parcel post. You could not let this $73 million net loss 
in revenue, if it were a gain, result in a profit. Does that bear out the 
fact, then, that the loss of $73 million net revenue caused an increase in 
the parcel-post rates? 

Mr. Netson. Yes; I think that was brought out at the last rate 
hearing. Mr. Walsh is better qualified to answer that than I am. 

Mr. Wausu. Yes, sir. There was approximately $50 million in- 
cluded in the cost on which we based our request for higher rates. 

Mr. Broyuim.. Then you also stated you would favor uniform 
restrictions. 

Mr. WatsuH. Yes. 

Mr. Brorum.. If we do not go back to the old restrictions and 
make them uniform by placing more restrictions on the second, third, 
and fourth class post offices, do you feel or have you gone far enough 
into it to feel that would restore some of the net revenue lost? That 
would probably clear up the complexities in the operation, but would 
it regain some of the net revenue lost? Have you gone that far into 
it ¢ 

Mr. Watsun. I think that we could assume that if the present weight 
limits were increased, that we would get some additional business. 

Mr. Broyum. But you would lose some in second, third, and 
fourth class offices ? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes. 

Mr. Broryuiii. One more question, Madam Chairman. 

If we regained some of this lost revenue, would that increased net 
revenue be taken into consideration in a salary increase for postal 
employees or could it be taken into consideration? Has any thought 
been given to that ? 

Mr. Wausu. It would be in there and could be used to pay the cost 
of operating the service. 

Mr. Reams. That raises a question in my mind that I would like to 
ask Mr. Walsh, has any provision been made with reference to this 
matter in the light of the recommendation and suggestions made so 
well by Mr. Nelson for buildings for handling parcel post by the post 
office? For instance, you probably may or may not know that in my 
city of Toledo that our buildings are ¢ ompletely inadequate to take care 
of the parcel post when this c hange, if it should be made, occurs. It 
is going to require the leasing of a new building, because at the time 
when the change was made, the situation was almost impossible. I 
assume that is true in other places. I think I was told perhaps by 
one of your people here that the situation in Toledo was worse than in 
most places. Has that been taken into consideration and prepara- 
tion been made for these additional buildings and facilities should 
this be are nly thrown back to the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Netson. We believe we would be able to handle that, Mr. Reams, 
without any substantial difficulty. After all, this amounts to about 
40 million parcels a year. When you break that down into approxi- 
mately 300 days and over a great many post offices, the difficulties 
would not be great. We recognize the fact, of course, that we have in- 
adequate fac ilities at a good many places, and we are attempting to 
take care of that as r apidly as we can. I do not believe this would 
be in any sense an insurmountable situation. 
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Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Reams. Yes, gladly. 

Mr. Gross. Perhaps we can get the lease-purchase bill out of : 
Senate pigeonhole and help this situation. 

Mr. Reams. I would be for that, too. 

Mrs. St. Georcr. Mr. Nelson, it seems to me from visits I have made 
to some of these larger offices, however, that the situation is pretty 
serious, and if they get any increase in this heavy traffic, they are 
going to be pretty hard put to it to handle that adequately. I mean 
by that we have seen in Chicago and Dallas and a great many other 
offices where these Seer parcels are thrown on light parcels and a 
good deal of damage is done. I think it would be a very necessary 
thing to increase those facilities if the law should go back. 

Mr. Netson. We expect to meet those situations. Even without any 
change in this law, we are now in need of additional facilities at a good 
many places. 

Mrs. Sr. George. I am sure you are. 

Mr. Broyuity. On the other hand, Mr. Nelson, if we repeal Public 
Law 199, anticipating certain increased traffic, would not a large 
amount of that be absorbed in the reduction of the number of pieces 
being sent and breaking the shipments down to 2 or 3 parcels to meet 
the new restrictions ? 

Mr. Netson. That would account for some of them. We do not 
know to what extent these parcels have been split. It would surely 
account for some of them and give us less pieces to handle. 

Mr. Broyutuy. So it would not all be in increased traffic. 

Mr. Netson. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. What has been the percentage increase in parcel-post 
rates since this law went into effect? 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Walsh is better able to answer that than I can. 

Mr. Watsu. Thirty-six percent since the law went into effect. We 
had one increase in parcel-post rates which became effective on Octo- 
ber 1, 1953. 

Mr. Gross. And you are applying for another rate increase or have 
applied ¢ 

Mr. Watsu. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Are there any more questions ? 

Mr. Brorni. Just following up Mr. Gross’ question, Madam 
Chairman, there again there is a strong possibility that you can aban- 
don the 87 percent—you said 36 percent increase-—and you might be 
able to cut it down or abandon it entirely if you went back to the old 
restrictions ? 

Mr. Watsu. At the present level of costs, I think that would be 
true. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. There is one more question I would like to ask Mr. 
Walsh. The question was asked whether this increase would help in 
paying extra wages to postal employees. It was my understanding 
the parcel post had to break even, but I did not know that money 
could be applied to any other work in the Department. Am I right 
or wrong ? 

Mr. Watsu. No, ma’am. It would help to pay for higher costs 
of those facilities or employees that would be used in handling fourth- 
class mail. 
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Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. In fourth-class mail. I see. 

Mr. Wausu. Yes, in fourth-class mail. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. If there are no more questions 

Mr. Downy. I have a que stion when everybody gets through. The 
first thing your statement here reminded me when we were in Dallas, 
somebody was complaining —_ could not mail a 20-pound package 
from Dallas to Fort Worth, which would be in the first zone, I be lieve, 
and I told them they could mail a 40-pound pac kage, and they stren- 
uously objected to my statement, and I did not pursue the thing, 
because it is silly to argue about that. Your statement is correct of 
10 pounds in the first 2 classes ? 

Mr. Nevson. That is right. 

Mr. Dowpy. Here is a question that may be important or would be 
import: int to me in passing upon such a bill as this. Mr. Walsh, you 
may be able to answer it. I do not think it has been touched upon. 
As the Post Office Department is set up to handle mail in all its classes, 
what weight—taking weight and size separately—what weight could 
the Post Office handle efficiently as a maximum? I think that would 
be very important in this thing, and also what size could be efficiently 
handled with the equipment and all that they have? Either one that 
can answer the question may do so. If you have not made a study 
on it I think a study should be made. 

Mr. Newtson. I think that is pretty well answered in this statement. 
In the record from August 1931 to January 1952, our limit was 70 
pounds and 100 inches in length and girth combined, and the Depart- 
ment found that to be within its capacity, and I believe did a good 
job on that. There has never been any occasion, I do not believe, to 
go beyond that because I do not believe there were any suggestions 
made to increase the size and weight above that. There may have 
been but I do not think that feature has been given any serious con 
sideration in the past. 

Mr. Downy. Of course, I was not here at the time this Public Law 199 
was passed, but I assume there was some complaint from the Post 
Office Department or some agreement at least that should be reduced, 
and I thought maybe from that they decided it was too large. I am 
asking for information. I do not know. 

Mr. Netson. I do not believe Public Law 199 originated in the 


Department. I do not believe there was any complaint from the 


Department at that time that brought about the passage of Public 
Law 199. 

Mr. Dowpy. I do not know that I meant complaint. Anyway, 
they agreed that it should be. I do not know whether they did that. 
I am asking whether they did. Mr. Murray may know. 

Mr. Warsu. I think the Department’s report on Public Law 199 
was unfavorable. 

Mr. Downy. I did not know. As I said, I was not here. and I 
am asking for information. Then you feel that under the setup that 
the Post Office Department, if it were less than 70 pounds, could not 
handle it any better. They can handle 70 pounds as well as one 
lighter, and also this 100 inches combined length and girth is effi- 
cient for the eee to handle? 

Mr. Netson. We think that experience has shown that the Depart- 
ment can handle that size and weight efficiently. Obviously the larger 
parcels do, in some cases at least, create an additional problem. That 
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is true. Just as a parcel is a little more difficult and expensive to 
handle than a letter. 

Mr. Downy. You do not know exactly where that breakoff would 
come? In other words, where it would be material as to where that 
breakoff would come ? 

Mr. Netson. I do not believe we would be able to make a statement 
on that. 

Mr. Jarman. In the light of what you said, then, as far as you can 
now judge, the best solution of the problem that we have before the 
subcommittee would be simply the repeal of Public Law 199? 

Mr. Netson. As I read the statement, we do not care to take any 
position on that at this time. We are perfectly willing to trust the 
committee, and we believe that you will probably want to hear all 
the evidence here before a decision is reached, and we feel it is proper 
that be done. 

Mr. Jarman. Then do I understand the Department will come in 
with a recommendation ? 

Mr. Netson. If the committee would call on us for a recommenda- 
tion, we would be certainly happy to give you one; yes, sir. 

Mrs. Sr. Georcr. Mr. Jarman, might I say there I think that would 
be up to the full committee to ask for a recommendation on legislation. 
I think what the Department, as far as I understand their statement 
this morning, is telling this subcommittee that what they want princi- 
pally is uniformity. Am I right? 

Mr. Nevson. That is correct. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. That is the plea they are making, but they are 
not going into any specific sizes. Is it not possible also that the 
Departme nt can go before the ICC and ask for a change in size and 
weight of parcels? 

Mr. Necson. That is right. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. You have that right, have you not? 

Mr. Newson. That is correct. 

Mr. Broyuiiy. Exploring Mr. Dowdy’s question a little further, 
any objection that the Post Office Department might have on the size 
and weight as far as convenience of handling is concerned is not taken 
care of by Public Law 199. Your first-class post offices still have to 
handle 70-pound parcels going to a second-class office or coming from 
a second-class office. So it gives you no relief as there is still incon- 
venience in handling a 70-pound parcel. 

Mr. Netson. That is right. 

Mr. Broynity. So if you objected to that weight, you would still 
be objecting to Public Law 199, and wanting those restrictions cut 
down or made more uniform. 

Mr. Nexson. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I would like to ask this question: When you spoke 
of the Department not having made a statement on Public Law 199— 
did you say that? 

Mr. Nevson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. When Mr. Burke testified on H. R. 3465 in 1951 
he had this to say: 

The Post Office Department will be delighted to get out of the freight business. 
We were never set up to handle the tremendous amount of parcel post that has 
come to us. 
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That was in 1951. What has happened that has m: ade it so apparent 
that you can handle this volume of business if it comes back to you ¢ 

Mr. Nexson. Of course, my answer to that would be that it was 
being handled by the Department. We are not ina position now that 
we want it back. We are merely asking for uniformity. I think my 
statement was to the effect that the Department did not initiate Pub- 
lic Law 199. In other words, I do not believe that legislation was 
started by the Department. 

Mr. Wirnrow. No; indeed it was not. Their argument at that time 
was the same as your argument, that is, this lack of uniformity. He 
further said: 

The management and the employees of the express company, as well as this 
Congress, I think, thoroughly understand that the Post Office has no objection 
to handing back to them with our compliments all of the package freight that 
has come to us 

Mr. Netson. That would be somewhat indefinite. I do not know 
what limit he had in mind when he was making that statement. Of 
course I cannot explain Mr. Burke’s statement. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. At the time that this bill H. R. 3465 was before 
the Congress, we had very extensive hearings and it was brought out 
in those hearings that in the interest of national defense we should 
have a strong express department as well as a strong Post Office 
Department. That was quite generally recognized. Then there was 
quite a difference of opinion as to the exemptions. Personally, I 
believe in uniformity. I think we have to take into consideration 
whether or not we should apply the same size and weight limits to 
third- and fourth-class post oflices that we do to those that go between 
first class and first class. I think that probably is the answer to it, 
as I see it, — it would be too much of a hardship upon those in the 
rural areas. I think we have to seriously consider that at this time. 

Mr. mien Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Sr. George. Mr. Gross, 

Mr. Gross. There seems to have been some confusion in the testi- 
mony of Mr. Burke and the report of the Department to this com- 
mittee. I will not read all of it, because the print is available to 
anyone, but the Department on July 15, 1951, in a letter to my col- 
league, Mr. Murray, then chairman of the committee, said this: 

In view of the foregoing this Department does not favor the enactment of this 
legislation. 

I do not know how to properly correlate the statement of Mr. Burke 
and the statement of Mr. Donaldson to the chairman of this committee, 
Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Will the gentleman yield? It seems to me, Mr. 
Gross, that you cannot correlate, because the Department was not in 
avor of Public Law 199, but they were still in favor of uniformity. 
T here is always a dittereaies of opinion as to what is going to be made 
the limit. It may be that Mr. Burke is an advocate of ‘small parcel 
post. I think there are a great many people in the country that think 
just as he states there, that the Post Office should not be in the freight 

yusiness. 

On the other hand, there are a great many people who a they 
should be. We still all agree that it should be uniform. I do not 
think these statements are in violation of each other for that reason. I 
might believe in 20-pound packages, but I would want the uniformity. 
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You might believe in 100-pound packages and still want the uniform- 
ity. So basic ‘ally we are on the same principle. 
Mr. Gross. If they had not been in favor of this legislation, we 


would still have 70-pound parcels and no discrimination as between 
post offices. 


Mrs. St. Grorcr. Yes; I think that is what they wanted. Maybe 
Mr. Burke and some others thought it should be reduced, but still kept 
uniform. 


Mr. Gross. I think there is an area of disagreement between Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Donaldson. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. There is a big area between 20 pounds and 100 
pounds. 

Are there any more questions? 

If not, I want to thank you gentlemen very much for coming before 


the committee, and giving us such a very fine statement. We appre- 
ciate ie, 

Mr. Netson. Thank you. 

Mrs. St Grorcr. I have a statement sent me by Mr. A. H. Schwiet- 
ert, traffic director, Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
which, as he has requested will be inserted in the record at this point. 
I would like to ask the subcommittee at this point if they would stay 
and go into executive session for a little while as we have some time 
on another matter. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY ON 
ParcEL-Post Siz—E AND WEIGHT LIMITATIONS 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, hereinafter referred to 
as the association, is a not-for-profit organization composed of individuals, firms, 
and corporations organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of 
the State of Illinois, with the object of protecting and promoting industry, trade, 
and the public good. As such, the association represents approximately 4,500 
members many of whom are manufacturers, wholesalers, distributors, and 
retailers who ship and receive various articles of commerce, including millions 
of parcels annually via parcel post. 

The present size and weight limits applicable to parcel-post shipments;as a 
result of Public Law No. 199 are unjustly discriminatory and unduly burden- 
some to users of parcel-post service. Public Law No. 199, 82d Congress, which 
became effective January 1, 1952, reduced the maximum size limits of parcels 
shipped between first-class post offices from 100 united inches to 72 united inches. 
It also reduced the maximum weight limits on parcels moving between first- 
class post offices from 70 pounds to 40 pounds when moving between points in 
the local, first, and second zones and from 70 pounds to 20 pounds when moving 
from and to points in zones 3 to 8, inclusive. The former size limit of 100 
united inches and the former weight limit of 70 pounds continues to apply on 
parcels shipped from and to second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices and from 
and to points on rural or star routes. In addition, the former maximum size 
and weight limits continues to apply on baby fowl, live plants, livestock, agri- 
cultural products, and books. It is important to note that the substantial 
reduction in the maximum size and weight limits are applicable only on parcels 
moving between first-class post offices. The discrimination resulting from 
such a restriction can be clearly illustrated by the following example: 

Sioux City, Iowa, is a first-class post office, while South Sioux City, Nebr., 
with a population of 5,557, is a second-class post office. Under Public Law No. 
199 a parcel shipped from Chicago to Sioux City, Iowa, is limited to a maximum 
weight of 20 pounds, but to South Sioux City, Nebr., the maximum weight limit 
is 70 pounds. Many automobile tires are shipped by parcel post and on such 
a tire, weighing 25 pounds, the parcel-post charge from Chicago to Sioux City, 
Iowa, would be $1.90. The same charge would be applicable to South Sioux 
City, Nebr. However, since the maximum weight limit on shipments moving 
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between first-class post offices is 20 pounds an automobile tire weighing 25 
pounds could not be shipped by parcel post to Sioux City Iowa. Persons located 
at Sioux City, lowa, would be required to use the services of other forms of 
transportation. If the Railway Express Agency is used the charge would be 
$2.85 plus 3 percent transportation tax, or 50 percent higher than the parcel- 
post charge to South Sioux City, Nebr. The shipment, if it could be made via 
parcel post, would be handled in all cases by the same postal employees except 
for the service at point of destination where, of course, the postal employees 
at Sioux City, lowa, would handle the Sioux City shipment and postal employees 
at South Sioux City would handle the South Sioux City shipment. It is diffi- 
cult to find any circumstances or conditions which would justify such a gross 
discrimination against persons located in Sioux City and in favor of persons 
located in South Sioux City. Both of these communities are provided with 
express service. They are located adjacent to each other and within the same 
parcel-post zone and subject to the same express rate scale. The only difference 
is that one happens to be a first-class post office and the other is not. 

Many similar examples can be cited. For instance, Helena and East Helena, 
Mont., are provided with express service. Helena is a first-class post office, 
but East Helena is not. Pittsburgh and West Pittsburg, Pa., have express 
service available. Pittsburgh is a first-class post office while West Pittsburgh 
is not. Tampa and Port Tampa, Fla., have express service. Tampa is a first- 
class post office, but Port Tampa is not. These illustrations can be multiplied 
many times. 

Another example of discrimination is indicated by the available service to 
Delmar, Iowa, and Maquoketa, Iowa, 173 and 170 miles respectively west of 
Chicago. Delmar is a third-class post office and Maquoketa a first-class post 
office. Parcel-post shipments to Maquoketa are limited to 40 pounds since this 
point is located in zone 3. Assuming a shipment of 50 pounds from Chicago 
to these two communities, the charges would be as follows. On the shipment 
to Delmar, the parcel-post charges would be $2.17 ; however, to Maquoketa it would 
be necessary to break the shipment into two separate parcels of 25 pounds each 
on which the total cost would be $2.36. In addition the shipper is put to the 
additional expense of labor and material in providing two parcels instead of 
one. If the shipment consisted of an article which could not be broken into 
two separate parcels then it would be necessary to make the shipment to 
Maquoketa via some other carrier. If the Railway Express Agency was used the 
charge would be $2.99 plus the 3 percent transportation tax. 

Another example illustrates the situation as between persons located within 
communities at which first-class post offices are maintained and persons located 
on rural routes served from such communities. 

Concordia, Kans., a community with a population of 7,145, !s a first-class post 
office. On packages shipped from Chicago to Concordia, Kans., the maximum 
size is limited to 72 united inches and the maximum weight is limited to 20 
pounds There are served from Concordia, Kans., by rural route approxi- 
mately 616 families. These families, located outside of the city of Concordia 
und receiving their parcels by a rural carrier operating from Concordia, can 
continue to receive parcels from Chicago of 100 united inches in size and up to 
70 pounds in weight. Parcels shipped from Chicago, either to a person located 
within the Concordia city limits or to a person served by a rural carrier from 
Concordia, would be handled through the same post office at Chicago by the 
same postal employees. The parcels would also be hauled on the same trains 
between Chicago and Concordia and would be handled by the same postal em- 
ployees at Concordia. The persons located on rural routes would receive the 
additional rural route service, nevertheless under the present size and weight 
limits they are permitted to receive parcels of greater weight and greater size 
than persons located within the city limits of Concordia. This is a discrimina- 
tion based upon no difference in the type of service rendered to one citizen as 
against another citizen 

In addition to the discrimination, the lack of uniformity in size and weight 
limits causes manufacturers, wholesalers, distributors, and retailers unnecessary 
und unwarranted expense. It requires them to pack goods for shipment in 
several different size and weight units so that they may have available the 
correct package for shipment depending upon the location of the customer who 
orders the goods. Where uniform containers are maintained, the shipper may 
find it possible to use parcel-post service when shipping to one customer but 
unable to use the same service when shipping to another customer. If parcel- 
post service is to be used in serving a customer located in a community having 
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a first-class post office, it is frequently necessary that the larger package be 
broken up into smaller units 

The discrimination resulting from the reduction in the size and weight limits 
of parcel-post shipments is likewise extended to mail matter of the first class 
Section 11, Thirty-ninth United States Statutes at Large, page 162; title 39, 
United States Code, section 223, provides that “the limit of weight of mail matter 
of the first class shall be the same as is applicable to mail of the fourth class.” 
rhus the lower weight limits applicable to parcel-post shipments between first 
Class post offices also limits the weight of first-class mail matter moving between 
first-class post offices. 

The basis on which it was decided to limit packages of the reduced size and 
weight to first-class post offices is not sound. The theory is that shippers and 
receivers in communities where first-class post offices are maintained have 
available service furnished by the Railway Express Agency, therefore the Gov- 
ernment should not furnish parcel-post service at such pvints except on the 
smaller parcels. However, express service is also available at many communi 
ties having second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices. Furthermore, although 
express service may not be available to many communities having second- third-, 
and fourth-class post offices, these communities do have transportation service 
available by other types of carriers privately owned and operated, such as the 
railroads, the motor carriers, and the freight forwarders. Competition with 
privately owned and operated agencies does not appear to be a sound basis for 
restricting size and weight limits to transportation between first-class post 
offices. If any reduction is to be made in the size and weight limits, it should 
be made applicable to all communities and applied equally to all users of parcel- 
post service. 

Since Public Law No. 199 became effective, association committees have been 
studying its effect \ questionnaire was submitted to the members, who voted 
by a large majority in favor of an amendment to the law or for repeal, so as to 
remove the lower size and weight | 
unanimously adopted the following recommendation of its committees: 

lhe rates charged for parcel-post shipments should be sufficiently high to 
produce enough revenue to cover the cost of handling such traffic providing the 
cost of handling is determined on sound accounting principles, taking into con- 
sideration the relative expense incurred in the handling, distribution, and 
delivery of the several classes of mail 

“Since it has long been the established policy of our Government to require 
common carriers of all types, i. e., railroads, motor carriers, freight forwarders, 
earriers by water, and the Railway Express Agency, to maintain rates and 
services on a just and reasonable basis free from any undue preference, prejudice, 
or unjust discrimination, and in view of the fact that there are thousands of 
communities having second, third, and fourth class post offices at which trans- 
portation services are available by privately owned and operated transportation 
systems at which the higher size and weight limits are being continued, the 
Congress should not require the Post Office Department to deviate from the basic 
policy of fair and impartial treatment of all communities, and all citizens, by 
requiring a restricted parcel-post service between communities at which first- 
class post offices are maintained because those communities have available the 
services of the privately owned and operated Railway Express Agency.” 

The association does not express any views as to what the maximum size and 
weight limits on parcel-post shipments should be. This is a matter which should 
be determined by Congress after hearing all of the evidence of interested 
parties. After such determination the size and weight limits should be uniformly 
applied to all citizens. 

The association strongly favors a transportation system privately owned and 
operated and has on several occasions recommended that the Government stay 
out of the transportation business. It does not, however, consider its request 
that the size and weight limits applicable to parcel-post shipments be uniformly 
applied to all users of parcel-post service as departing in any degree from that 
policy. 

It is respectfully urged that the Subcommittee on Postal Operations recommend 
uniformity in the size and weight limits applicable to all parcel-post shipments 
thereby removing the unjust discrimination presently existing. 


mits The association’s board of directors 





(Thereupon at 11:25 a. m., a recess was taken until Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 12, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 12, 1954 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PostaL OPERATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orricg AND CrviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Katharine St. George, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorae. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We have quite a good many witnesses this morning, and as we are 
very anxious to expedite these hearings, because we only have a ver 
limited time in which to hold them, I think we will go right eal 
Our first witness is Mr. M. M. Frohock, general tratlic manager, of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y. Mr. Frohock. 


STATEMENT OF MILLARD M. FROHOCK, GENERAL TRAFFIC 
MANAGER, CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROY, N. Y. 


Mr. Fronock. I brought this carton along just to come pretty 
close to what a 72-united-inch carton is. This one happens to be a 
little over 70 and contains 4 boxes of shirts, which I will bring out 
in the statement. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Millard M. Frohock. I am employed 
as general traflic manager of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., whose gen- 
eral offices are located in Troy, N. Y., and on whose behalf I am ap- 
pearing today. Our company manufactures men’s shirts, underwear, 
handkerchiefs, and neckwear merchandised under the trademark 
“Arrow.” For 1954, we have added to the men’s line swimwear, 
walking shorts, and knockabout slacks, as well as a new boys’ wear 
division, manufacturing a full line of boys’ shirts and swimwear. 
We maintain executive offices in New York City, with sales offices 
and warehouses in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, and Shamokin, Pa. ‘Twelve company-owned 
factories are operated, 3 being located in the State of Georgia, 3 in 
Pennsylvania, 3 in Minnesota, 2 in New York, and 1 in Massachu- 
setts. We also own our own mill located at North Grosvenor-Dale, 
Conn., and a bleachery at Waterford, N. Y. In 1953 the sales of our 
products to more than 8,000 retail dealers was something approxi- 
mating $80 million. 

On or about September 18, 1951, I appeared before the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee in opposition to H. R. 3465. At 
that time I stated that we believed the proposed legislation was un- 
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fair and that, if enacted, certain unfavorable results might be antici- 
pated. The forecast of some 21% years ago is now a “reality. My 
appearance today is primarily on “behalf of some 8,000 cus stomers, at 
least 75 percent of whom are small retailers. Plainly, what’s good 
for our customers is good for our company. Over the years, our op- 
eration has been ceared to the requirements of those small retailers. 
They pay shipping charges on what they buy, and we get letters every 
day asking that their small shipments be made by p: rcel post as was 
done prior to January 1, 1952. In many instances, this is impossible. 
Prior to the present law, we could ship 48 shirts by parcel post in a 
ingle carton. Now we can ship but 16. 

If | may make reference, we pack t shirts in each of those boxes, 

and that is a 72-united-inch carton, or we could not put another box 
Exactly the dimensions of it are 7014 united inches. 

Curtailment of size and weight on parcel-post shipments has placed 
in extra burden on the retailer. Today, with profit margins shrink 
ing, small-business men are earnestly requesting that once again they 
be ere first-class citizens, entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges of t heir pos tal ystem. As is well known, the patron of a first- 
class post office pays the same taxes as a resident of a community served 
by a second-, third-, or fourth-class post office. Yet, in terms of 
parcel-post service, they are second-class citizens. 

We submit that a parcel post system which discriminates against 
a sizable number of citizens is not in the national interest. The phi- 
losophy which should be the basis of our parcel-post system can hardly 
be different from that which Congress laid down in 1940 when it 
lrafted a transportation policy for the Nation. I do not mean to 
mply that the parcel-post system should come under the Interstate 
Commerce Act, but that there is a parallel situation between means 
of transportation and the delivery of parcel post in that the interests 
of all citizens are affected. 

Here is how Congress felt in regard to transportation : 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress to provide for fair and 
impartial regulation of all moves of transportation so as to recognize and pre- 
serve the inherent advantages of each; to promote safe, adequate, economical, 
and efficient service, and foster sound economic conditions in transportation and 
among the several carriers; without unjust discriminations, undue preferences 
or advantages, or unfair or destructive competitive practices, to the end of 
developing, coordinating, and preserving a national transportation system by 
water, highway, and rail, as well as other means, adequate to meet the needs 
of the commerce of the United States, of the postal service, and of the national 
defense. 

Public Law 199 has proved to be neither adequate, economical, nor 
efficient. It not only obstructs the commerce of large segments of the 
business world, but in terms of national defense it lays the framework 
for a potential bottleneck. A tangle of confusing regulations which 
effectively limit the parcel-post service available in thousands of cities 
is not conducive to the speedup in delivery which we must have in 
any national emergency. 

It will be recalled the Post Office Department testified before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on April 14, 1953, that the size and 
weight restrictions imposed by Public Law 199 have deprived the 
Post. Office Department of some $52 million which the rate increase 
has boosted to $77 million annually. 
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I would like to correct that figure, in view of the postal testimony 
yesterday, to $73 million. 

Return of these larger and better paying packages to the postal 
service can substantially reduce the Department deficit. In spite of a 
very substantial increase in parcel-post rates effective October 1, 1953, 
the cost of handling an average shipment of 4 dozen white shirts from 
our factories at Troy, N. Y., and Atlanta, Ga., to a representative city 
in each of the eight postal zones, if the old limitations are restored, 
would still be less expensive to our retailers shipped by parce] post 
than by Railway Express. 

Shippers agree that the Post Office Department should have no 
monopoly on this business. However, there is a real need for a nation 
wide service competitive to Railway Express. No other carrier is 
presently able to provide such a service except the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Under the old size-and-weight limitations shippers and re 
ceivers could choose the service they prefer to use. We think this 
is the American way. 

Responsible shippers, be they manufacturers or small-business men, 
do not want a subsidized postal —— Many shippers felt that much 
smaller parcel-post rate increases would have been necessary than 
those established last October . “a the old size-and-weight limitations 
been in effect. However, in spite of this, many businesses like our own 
did not oppose the request of the Postmaster General for the increase 
in parcel-post rates. Certainly, our company has no objection to any 
parcel-post rate necessary to maintain a self-sustaining Post Office 
Department. Parcel post should pay its own way. 

We do feel, however, that the 1952 reductions in size and weight 
limitations are neither warranted or desirable for the national econ- 
omy. Unless we revert to the practical weight and size limitations 
effective for more than 20 ye a prior to January 1, 1952, we predict 
more postal deficits with less and less use of parcel post. The pres- 
ently unbalanced system results in a higher per package cost for all 
p arcel-post pe trons. Rates for small parcels ultimately will have to be 
increased again if larger and better paying parcels are barred from 
the mails, 

I think you will be interested in an example of Public Law 199 
and Arrow shirts. I call your attention to the chart which has been 
placed on the board and in the record. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 


Decline in Use of Parcel Post 
CLUETT PEABODY & CO. INC. 


IN POSTAL REVENUE 


from al! shipping lecations 


$400,000 
$355,263 


IN NO. OF PACKAGES 


Trom ge typical shipping porat 


150,000 


117697 
— RAILWAY EXPRESS 
$191,842 ! 
167488 = 










$200,000 75,000 


i951 1952 1953 | 1951 1952 1953 


! 
ExHIBIT No. 1 
Comparison of costs between a 40-pound express and a 40-pound parcel-post ship- 


ment under old limitations of size and weight at existing rates from Troy, N. Y., 
to various destinations indicated 


| | Single 


Express | Express Parcel- package Overcost 
scale cost post parcel-post by 
| zone charge express 





y 2 1 $0. 20 
N.Y 4 2 . 64 
Pa 10 3 .73 

io 14 4 . 5s 

21 5 35 

é 29 6 .07 
) 42 6. 6 7 O08 
». Calif 66 8.7 s 1.05 

Includes $150 valuation plus transportation tax or $150 Government insurance 


EXxutIpir No. 2 
Comparison of costs between a 40-pound erpress and a 40-pound parcel-post ship- 


ment under old limitations of size and weight at existing rates from Atlanta, 
Ga.. to various destinations indicated 


Single 


Destination Express Expre a pack ge — 
scale cost sone parcei-post ex rene 
7 charge pre 

3 1 $2. 04 l $2.13 2 $0. 09 

Mi ( 6 12.04 2 2.13 209 
( r ( 11 3. 49 3 2.59 90 
Chicago 19 4.37 $ 3. 29 1. 08 
New York, N. Y 22 4. 67 § 4, 22 45 
Den ( 34 5. 8 6 5. 30 ni 
Salt I 46 7. 07 7 6. 58 4y 
San Fr ) 8. 23 8 7.71 2 
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Mr. Frouock. With less than a variation of 2 percent in the total 
number of dozen shirts shipped by our company in 1952 as compared 
with 1951, we find that in 1951, 44 percent of the total number of 
cartons forwarded from a representative company location went by 
parcel post. The total number of cartons shipped parcel post from 
that point was 117,697. A year later, only 75,216 of the cartons 
we shipped from the same location went by parcel post. The Post 
Office lost 42,481 pieces from this one origin. That many addressees 
paid added transportation costs. During the second year, 1953, the 
decline continued. 

As was also predicted 2 years ago, our records indicate that, of 
the 47,116 cartons barred from parcel post, only 10,373 more moved 
by parcel post in 1953 than in 1951. This means that from our traffic 
for 1953 only about 22 percent of those larger cartons formerly shipped 
by aaa Post were diverted to Railway Express, the balance being 
forwarded by freight (truck, forwarder, or less than carload lot). 

Another comparision, which will be of interest to your committee, 
is the total dollar volume expended for parcel post service by our 
company. Jn 1951, we expended $355,263 for parcel post. During 
1952, this figure dropped to $191,842, or only 54 percent of that ex- 
pended in 1951. From 1953, our parcel-post expense, even with in- 
creased rates, has dropped to $167,488 or approximately 47 percent 
of our 1951 expenditure for parcel-post service. Postal revenue 
would have dropped far more without the recent one-third rate boost. 
Clearly the larger and greater revenue-producing packages have been 
siphoned off from the postal service, for, in spite of increased parcel- 
post rates, the postal revenue from our company has dropped 53 
percent in 2 years, whereas, the number of packages has dropped 
only 41 percent. 

All citizens have a real interest in a nationwide package service 
at costs that will allow the continued efficient economic distribution 
of millions of small packages. The parcel-post system is the only 
practical answer to our need for a nationwide delivery service of 
packages of the size and weight that for 20 years were a basic factor 
in the founding and expansion of thousands and thousands of in- 
lependent businesses. 

Mira Sr. Georce. Thank you very much, Mr. Frohoek. 

If it were not for this one-third rate boost which we have recently 
had in the Post Office Department do you think that this law would 
have definitely depressed the postal revenues to a very large extent? 
I mean you think the only reason they do not show a great de »pression 
owing to this law is on account of the rate boost ? 

Mr. Fronock. Oh, yes; and we would have shown ours very defi- 
nitely has less volume of parcel-post expense than we did if the rate 
boost had not gone into effect. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. How would this raise in rates affect you? For 
instance, if you could go back to it would you go back to postal serv- 
ice even at a higher rate? 

Mr. Fronock. I think, Mrs. St. George, you will find from the 
charts which I have prepared and attached to the exhibit that in all 
instances from 1 location in which we make shipments, Troy, N. Y., 
. 40-pound package, which is practically the maximum weight that 
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we ship because the 100 united inches comes into effect with us rather 
than the 70-pound-weight limitation, that even with increased postal 
rates, in all instances the charge would be less expensive by parcel 
post at the present time than it would be by express and practically 
all traffic, let us say, would be returned to parcel-post service. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. You would disregard freight ? 

Mr. Froxnock. In all probability much of the freight would be dis- 
earded because of the added service. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Jarman ? 

Mr. Jarman. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Dowpy. With respect to the discussion that was had just now 
between our chairman and the witness about the parcel post would 
have shown a much greater drop if it had not been for the increase, 
that increase did not go into effect until some time in October ? 

Mr. Fronock. That is correct. It went into effect the 1st of Octo- 
ber. However, there would have been a greater drop, and particu- 
larly in our case, because of our holiday shipping, which is most heavy 
during the months of October and November. 

Mr. Downy. I do not think that is very material here. I do not 
think that should govern us at all in our decision on the matter that 
is before us, but I just wanted, for whatever it is worth, to make a 
little notation about it. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuitx. In your statement here at the top of page 2, maybe 
my mathematics is off. By increasing the size limitation from 72 
inches to 100 inches you can increase the number of shirts from 16 
to 48? 

Mr. Fronock. Yes. 

Mr. Broyui.. Is that right? 

Mr. Fronocx. That is what we formerly used to ship 4 dozen shirts 
in, a 99-united-inch carton, and that is why the 72 inches as com- 
pared with 100 inches is not for the average layman 1 true comparison 
of what the reduction amounts to. 

Mr. Broyruiiu. In other words, if it goes up to 100 inches, instead 
of being a fourth larger it is 3 times larger. 

Mr. Fronock. Three times for our purposes. It gives us a chance 
toship three timesasmuch. It is not three times larger. 

Mr. Broyruiii. How about the weight ? 

Mr. Fronock. Forty pounds is about the maximum that our shirts 
would run. <A carton of 4 dozen shirts ordinarily will not exceed 40 
pounds. The average is 38, depending of course on the larger sizes, 
which sometimes run 40. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Boland ? 

Mr. Botanp. No questions. 

Mrs. St. Georer. Thank you very much, Mr. Frohock. 

Next is Mr. William Sheskey, economist, National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association, of New York City. Mr. Sheskey. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM SHESKEY, ECONOMIST, NATIONAL SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Surskey. My statement is very short. The National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, representing manufacturers, both large 
and small, located in every geographic region of the United States, 
who produce approximately 85 ‘percent of all the shoes produced in 
this country, wishes to take the position in its testimony before this 
subcommittee that Public Law 199 should be repealed and the size- 
and-weight limitations restored to 100 inches—length and girth com- 
bined—and 70 pounds for all postal zones. 

The National Shoe Manufacturers Association makes this recom- 
mendation because, in its opinion, the results of Public Law 199 are 
unsatisfactory. 

The law has failed to accomplish its primary objectives. 

2. It is discriminatory. 

3. It has worked undue hardships on shoe manufacturers and shoe 
retailers, especially the smaller concerns. 

Points 1 and 2 of our objections to Public Law 199 will in all 
probability be covered by many other persons appearing before this 
subcommittee and in order to avoid repetition and to save valuable 
time for the subcommittee, we will only mention them briefly in 
passing and shall devote our time entirely to the serious effect that 
this law has had on the costs and business practices of shoe manu- 
facturers and shoe retailers. 

One of the primary objectives of Public Law 199 at the time of its 
passage was to reduce the operating deficit of the Parcel Post Division 
of the Post Office Department. In this measurable objective of the 
law we find that not only did Public Law 199 fail to reduce the oper- 
ating deficit of the Parcel Post Division but actually increased the 
deficit on an annual basis by $52,440,000, according to testimony of 
the Post Office Department before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Docket No. 31074. 

The size-and-weight limitations spelled out by Public Law 199 
makes these new provisions applicable only to mail between first- 
class post offices. In other words, a business or a customer is classified 
and his use of the post-office system is based upon the class of post 
office that he uses. Nothing could be more arbitrary and discrimi- 
natory than to limit the use of our post-office system, which is national 
in scope, on the basis of the size of the post office that an individual 
or a company may or must make use of. It is quite possible, and in 
many cases true, that a manufacturer shipping merchandise to con- 
sumers only a few blocks apart may make use of the parcel-post system 
in 1 ease up to 100 inches and 70 pounds and in endthas case be limited 
to 20 inches and 40 pounds. 

Public Law 199 has led to increased transportation costs, increased 
packing, increased labor, and increased materials costs for the shoe 
industry. It has also, in many cases, seriously hampered the usual 
method of operation and the smooth flow of goods from the manufac- 
turer to the retailer and consequently to the consumer. For example, 
1 small manufacturer in New York states that in 1951 he shipped 

389,167 pairs of footwear by parcel post and in 1952 shipped 329,518 
pairs. In 1951 this company use 9,618 packages, size 72 inches or fess, 
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and in 1952 it used 35,822 packages—an increase of more than 26,000 
packages of this size to ship 60,000 fewer pairs of shoes. This resulted 
in a substantial increase in the cost of boxes, taping, direct labor, and 
indirect labor. 

However, probably the most serious effect that the size-and-weight 
limitation has had on the shoe industry has been an indirect one. 
The current result of this indirect effect and the possible and subse- 
quent effects of it, which are more serious, are in themselves reason 
enough why Public Law 199 should be repealed. The distribution 
system of shoes in the United States is an elaborate, complicated mech- 
anism. ‘The Department of Commerce estimates that there are over 
70,000 shoe retailers in the United States and a large percentage of 
them are small retailers. Forty-two thousand do less than $100,000 
annual volume. ‘These retailers are limited in the amount of inventory 
they can Carry, due in most cases to lack of ne cessary working Cé pital. 
For a balanced inventory in a retail shoe store, it is necessary for the 
store to carry proper styles, proper sizes, and proper colors. In order 
to do this, these retailers each year send hundreds of fill-in orders to 
manufacturers for a few pairs of shoes at a time. These shoes must, 
in practically all cases, be shipped by parcel post. The retailers have 
no other access to their supplhers. They must use parcel-post service 
for a part of their operation. 

The Post Office Department in requesting that parcel-post rates be 
increased on the average of 36 percent, W hich was granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and went into effect on October 1, 1953, 
stated that the parcel-post service of the Post Office Department had 
an annual operating deficit of $167,652,000, of which $52,440,000, or 
almost one-third, was directly attributable to Public Law 199 restric- 
tions. In other words, in addition to all the other costs cited above, 
one-third, or an average of approximately 12 percent, of the October 1, 
1953, increase in parcel-post rates on each pair of shoes shipped by 
parcel post in the United States since that time is direct ly a result of 
Public Law 199. 

The parcel-post systen) is a necessary part of our oreat economy 
and its pyramiding of cost and rates which has taken place in the last 
few years could very well lead to a scuttling of this service. This 
would be a catastrophe for the shoe industry, as well as the entire 
distribution system in our economy. Public Law 199 could, if not 
repealed, be one of the leading contributors to this situation. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Thank you, Mr. Sheskey. Mr. Sheskey, is the 
added price on shoes attributable in some part to this Public Law 199? 
I certainly think the price has gone way up from my own experience. 

Mr. Sueskey. Actually, Mrs. St. George, the price of shoes on 
the average has gone down, but that is not because the higher-priced 
shoes have not gone up. It is because there are many more low-priced 
shoes being made than were formerly made. I would definitely say 
the industry margin of profit in the shoe industry is very low. A check 
of the Federal Trade Commission will show that it is very near the 
bottom of the 50 largest industries in the United States. The results 
of this increase in cost have to almost be transferred to the consumer 
immediately. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Some of these costs obviously must be. 
Mr. Suesxey. That is true. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorce. You would not favor any lower scale than the 
hundred inches for the industry? I mean do they need that? 

Mr. Suesxey. The shoe industry is very much like the shirt indus- 
try in that the pound restriction does not bother them. It is the size. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. It is the size; yes. Thank you, very much, Mr. 
Sheskey. 

Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Dowpy. There is just one thing I notice on your statement that 
probably needs correction. On page 2 in the last sentence in the first 
full paragraph you said, “and in another case be limited to 20 inches 
and 40 pounds.” That is obviously an error of some kind, is it not? 
There is not a 20-inch limitation of any kind on the packaging? 

Mr. Sueskey. No. I think that is an error in transposing; yes. 
Yes, that is right. That is a mistake. 

Mr. Dowpy. Would you like to correct that now ? 

Mr. Sueskey. 72 inches and 40 pounds. 

Mr. Downy. And in some cases 20 pounds. 

Mr. cae 20) pounds over the third and fourth districts; yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Georee. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Goud. Do you think the repeal of Public Law 199 would be any 
encouragement to the British to continue to ship shoes into this 
country ¢ 
Mr. Sueskey. Actually, Congressman, the import of shoes into 
this country and the export of ‘shoes from the country average less 
| than 1 percent of the total volume of business that is done in shoes. 
Mrs. St. Grorce. That could well be. I have heard those sort of 
figures spoken with respect to the importation of agricultural products, 
too, but you can break any tax or anything of that sort down into a 
small unit if you want to. I still resent the importation of British 
shoes in this country. 

: Mr. Sueskey. We have a brief before the Randall Commission to 

the same effect. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Mr. Jarman? 

Mr. JarMan. Is it your recommendation to the committee that 
Public Law 199 be repealed and we go back to what we had before, 
or do you make any recommendations as to any other size and weight ? 

Mr. Suesxey. Of course, not having the ability or the position to 
survey the Post Office Department to know what is its most effective 
method of operation and what size packages and weights it could 
handle, assuming that it did handle them before, our only recom- 
mendation is that we go back to the original limits. 

y | ‘ Mr. Jarman. You prefer the other system to the present one? 

Mr. Sueskey. That is right. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bonry. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Georee. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broruix. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Paul H. Bolton, executive vice president, 

The National Association of Wholesalers, Washington, D. C. Mr. 

Bolton. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL H. BOLTON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHOLESALERS, INC. 


Mr. Boiron. Madam Chairman and members of the aeanentiee, 
my name is Paul H. Bolton, I am executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wholesalers, whose headquarters are in the 
Nation’s Capital. This is an association whose members are trade 
associations in specific fields of wholesale distribution. These inc lude 
the American Coal Sales Association, National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, Atlantic Millwork Institute, National Associa- 
tion of Tobacco Distributors, National Electronic Distributors As- 
sociation, National Standard Parts Association, National Wholesale 
Druggists Association, Wallpaper Wholesalers Association, Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute, and the National Gift and Art Association. 

[ appear before you, representing the common interests of these 
wholesale distributors, but with special emphasis upon the problems 
of those members of our affiliated associations that are large users 
of parcel-post mailings. 

The purpose of this testimony is to strongly urge upon your com- 
mittee that they weigh the facts and recommend to the Congress “4 
repeal of P ublic Law 199 by passage of the Broyhill bill (H. R. 2685 

The wholesalers of our Nation have been spec ial ities of the 
damaging effects of the unfair and inequitable Public Law 199, be- 
cause they represent a segment of American business activity that is 
definitely in the center of this distribution problem. The great flow 
of merchandise from manufacturer to consumer, with its tremendous 
effect upon national prosperity and a high standard of living, de- 
pends upon the wholesaler to expedite the movement of goods in an 
infinite variety of tiems and with promptness and dependability. 

Since established by Congress in 1913, the parcel post service has 
provided a fast, economical, and uniform package delivery service 
to virtually every person in the United States, regardless of whether 
his location is in a metropolitan center or on a remote rural route. 
It is important to note that there is no comparable service available 
today. This has been dramatized through our members’ experiences, 
particularly during the past 2 years. It has been driven home re- 
peatedly that im 5 ost Office Dep: irtment serves approximately 41,193 
post office, and 32,513 rural and star routes. Whereas the Railway 
Express houney prov ides service to approximately 22,000 commun- 
ities, and only 5,000 of these provide delivery service within the city 
limits. 

It must be evident to the members of your committee and to all the 
Members of Congress that there is wide and substantial dissatisfac- 
tion with the present restrictions on size and weight limits. It is 
significant that official mention of this criticism and the puble dis- 
satisfaction toward the present law, was specifically noted in the last 
annual report of the Post Office Department. The tens of thousands 
of wholesale firms represented by the National Association of Whole- 
salers are very realistic in their appraisal of the effect of this limiting 
legislation, and equally earnest in their zeal to urge corrective relief 
through passage of the Broyhill bill. The problem is constantly on 
their doorstep, and 2 years of difficult and expensive conformance with 
Public Law 199 fails to reveal any justification for curt: ailing parcel- 
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post service for the general public out of sympathy for the Express 
Agency. They find even more difficulty in justifying the discrimina- 
tion against parcel- post users, as enforced under the present law, on 
the basis of the area in which they live. 

This feeling is greatly intensified as it is increasingly revealed that 
the size and weight limitations have actually caused a gigantic net 
loss of revenue to the Post Office Department. Originally estimated 
at some $60 million, this loss has grown to perhaps double that 
amount—the disturbing total will doubtless be verified in figures 
presented by the Post Office Department during this hearing, and as 
was noted by the previous witness, that was verified and got to our 
attention yesterday. 

Whatever the stupendous total, it is obvious that a vast mountain 
of profitable parcel business has been excluded from parcel-post 
handling. In the face of this situation, it is equally alarming to learn 
that costs of postal-handling operations are in many cases actually 
higher now, with a lesser pound: ige of parcel post, because splitting 
shipments increases handling costs in the Department as well as for 
the shipper. Public Law 199 has proven disastrous in application 
because it has manifestly prohibited the post office from handling 
the profitable end of the business. Proof of this is given in the recent 
parcel-post rate increase, wherein it was acknowledged by the Post 
Office Department that about one-third of the rate increase imposed, 
effective October 7. 1953, was due solely to the effects of the parcel - 
post size and weight curtailment. 

Undoubtedly, most of the witnesses appearing before your com- 
mittee in this hearing will strongly underscore the discrimination 
now placed on patrons of first- class post offices. We wish to join 
with them in stressing the fact that the patron of a first-class office 
pays the same taxes as a fellow citizen who uses a second-, third-, or 
fourth-class post office, even though he cannot, under the present 
law obtain the same parcel-post service. The wholesale firms com- 
posing our vast membership unanimously agree that the Broyhill 
bill (HI. R. 2685) will help restore a balanced parcel-post system, and 
will again rapidly provide parcel-transport service at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. In their daily mailing of thousands of packages, they 
have become keenly aware that the unbalanced system now in effect 
creates higher unit cost. This ultimately will have to be borne by 
all parcel-post patrons, regardless of type of post office, if the pare -el- 
post system is placed on a pay-its-own-way basis. It is obvious that 
the rates chargeable for small parcels will be still further increased 
if the larger and more profitable parcels continue to be barred from 
the mails. In passing, we cannot refrain from brief reference to 
the fact that many original objectives, held out in such glowing terms 
as arguments favoring the passage of Public Law 199, have not ma- 
terialized. Other witnesses have expanded these facts, but we are 
especially impressed by the figures showing that employment for the 
Express Agency has not radically increased, volume of shipments 
there have not been commensurate with the anticipated diversion from 
parcel post to express, and only confusion and dissatisfaction has 
resulted. 

Instead, we are told that there has been a net decrease in railroad 
employment in this period which has exceeded the nominal increase 
in jobs for Express Agency employees. 
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Repeal of Public Law 199 will most certainly aid the Postmaster 
General in his laudable program for improving the financial con- 
dition of the Post Office Department. An estimated 60 to 70 million 
dollars, or even more, in net revenue which has been produced, will 
surely aid in making readjustments and restoring an economic balance 
to the parcel-post service. 

The National Association of Wholesalers appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to express the views of wholesale distributors whose business 
has been so drastically affected by the inconvenience and inequities cre- 
ated by the unfortunate passage of Public Law 199. We strongly 
urge upon the members of your committee that they ponder these 
facts, and recommend eliminating these restrictions by passage of 
the Broyhill bill (H. R. 2685) as promptly as possible. This will 
provide a constructive solution and restore this vital parcel-post serv- 
ice in a manner that will truly benefit all of our citizens and help to 
increase the American standard of living. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Thank you, Mr. Bolton. I take it that the whole- 
salers want to return to the former weight and size? 

Mr. Borron. Definitely. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. They do not want any change in that at all; is 
that correct / 

Mr. Botron. The vast scope of our types of category of member- 
ship bring variations in the immediate problem as have been evidenced 
in previous testimony, from wallpaper to automotive parts. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Of course, you would have much greater weight. 

Mr. Boiron. Basically we were very much impressed by the testi- 
mony from the representatives of the Department yesterday that it 
was possible to live and operate under the previous situation and we 
would strongly recommend going back to that. 

Mrs. Str. Georce. Of course, this subcommittee, as you know, is not 
working on specific legislation, but is working on recommendations 
and for the betterment of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mrs. St, Grorer. Mr. Jarman? 

Mr. Jarman. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bonty. Mr. Bolton, I notice that you represent quite a num- 
ber of associations. When were you able to get the opinion of these 
associations ¢ 

Mr. Bourton. This subject has been one of more or less constant 
correspondence because this has been a matter of great grief to our 
individual members. However, individually a great many of them 
have taken action, for example, the Wholesalers Dry Goods Institute 
entered on their records at their last convention a resolution strongly 
commending the matter that we have embodied in this statement. 

We have what is known as a task-force committee which includes 
three executives of each of these associations and they meet regularly. 
They met last in November and this was definitely discussed at that 
meeting. We have complete agreement. As I tried to imply in the 
third paragraph of the statement, the lumber millwork, and coal asso- 
ciations which are within the scope of our group naturally are not 
affected except in a minor way, but we seek to speak for those indus- 
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tries such as wholesale drugs, tobacco, drygoods, and wallpaper, which 
are drastically affected. 

Mr. Bonin. Is your association a lobbying association for these 
other associations / 

Mr. Bouron. I do not sustain the term “lobby.” We are the public 
relations representatives and we represent them in Washington in 
matters affecting all publicity, public relations, and try to alert them 
to legislative problems. I am incidentally a registered lobbyist. 

Mr. Bonin. That is what I wondered. You as an individual are? 

Mr. Boiron. That is right. 

Mr. Bonrn. That is all. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Dowpy. I have noticed from time to time, along the lines of 
some of the questions already asked, that various companies have a 
different problem here. In other words, many would be completely 
satisfied if the weight limit was raised to say, 35 or 40 pounds on all 
matters. When we were in Dallas there were various complaints made 
by businessmen. It seemed like some of them would be completely 
satisfied so far as they are concerned if that weight limit was raised 
from 20 pounds to 21 pounds, and others just wanted 1 inch more in 
their size limit. Your recommendation then of 100 inches and 70 
pounds together covers most everybody. That is the reason that you 
say to go back to the old limits? 

Mr. Boron. Let me give a very terse concrete case in one sentence. 
The wallpaper industry is affected to the point that it might easily 
put some large wallpaper companies out of business. Today wall- 
paper ret ailers do not carry vast stocks. The designs are too great. 
They must fill in from designated wholesale sources. Decorators 
specify colors and design. Under present conditions if your wife 
specifies a new wallpaper job for the livingroom, the room lot comes in 
2, 3, or 4 different packages. They stray in the mail. The wallpaper 
applic ste arrives and there are three ‘packages and he has to come 
back another day to add the fourth. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Brornmu. Mr. Bolton, I understand then that the weight re- 
striction is just as much an imposition as the size ? 

Mr. Borron. Naturally. The automotive parts industry would be 
a good example. There weight becomes an outstanding factor because 
all of those parts are heavy. 

Mr. Brorui. Size would not be of great consequence. 

Mr. Bouton, We have to cover the whole waterfront. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Boland? 

Mr. Botanp. No question. 

Mrs. St. George. ‘Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Whitehouse, vice president of the Morton 
Manufacturing Corp. of Lynchburg, Va. 


STATEMENT OF L. B. WHITEHOUSE, VICE PRESIDENT, MORTON 
MANUFACTURING CORP., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Mr. Wurrenouse. Madam Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, my statement is rather brief. It will just take me a very few 
minutes to read it. 
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My name is L. B. Whitehouse. I am vice president of Morton 
Manufacturing Corp., Lynchburg, Va. ae! 

I am appearing for Blair of Virginia, which is a division of our 
company. 

Our business was established 35 years ago. We manufacture and 
sell a general line of toilet preparations, food specialties, flavorings, 
household products, medicinal products and certain toilet and medici- 
nal specialties. 

Blair of Virginia distributes a general line of more than 200 prod- 
ucts through inde pendent dealers, operating on their own, who sell 
to consumers through house-to-house canvass. Orders are shipped 
to some 35 States each month—85 percent of all shipments are for- 
warded by parcel post. 

Sale are predominantly promoted through the use of the postal 
service, largely through third-class mailings. 

Meeting with reverses in the early twenties, in attempting to sell 
our products to the wholesale and retail trade through salesmen, and 
advertising in newspapers, magazines, etc., we turned to use of the 
United States mail to promote the sales. From the very beginning, 
our entry into the direct selling business and promotion by mail was 
rewarded with an increase in sales. We pay tribute to the postal sys- 
tem, operating for the benefit of all the people, that afforded us a 
service that played such an important part in the growth and de- 
velopment of our business. 

We live in a city of some 50,000 population. We employ about 200 
people who, we think, are hap py at their work in helping us produce 
a volume of bus'»ess amounting to about $2 million annually. We 
believe ours to be typical of the small business which tries to operate 
with a reasonable degree of success and by so doing makes a contribu- 
tion to the social and economic life of its community. 

We also contribute to the welfare of other communities throughout 
the United States. A large number of our direct selling dealers are 
housewives who supplement their family income to maintain a better 
standard of living by selling our products. Often this additional in- 
come amounts to from $125 to $150 a month, year after year. 

We realize that this hearing is considering specifically Public Law 
199, and that it is not directly concerned with third-class, parcel-post 
rate increases, and other services. As a practical matter, however, 
all of these subjects are of vital importance to the successful opera- 
tion of our business. 

Last year our account with the post office was over $350,000. Under 
third~« lass mail we sent out 214 million pieces at a postage cost of over 

$40,000. The purpose of our ‘third-class mailing is to promote sales 
and, as a result, we received under first-class mail 125,000 applications 
for sales outfits, 125,000 orders, and some 85,000 letters, for which 
the senders paid more than $10,000 for first-class postage. Our out- 
lay in third-class postage also resulted in our own further expendi- 
ture for first-class, fourth- class, and other services of some $275,000. 
This amount does not include $20,000 in fees paid by our dealers for 
many thousands of money orders which we receive daily i in large vol- 
ume. Our patronage has been an important factor in r aising the an- 
nual receipts of the Lynchburg Post Office to an amount in excess of 
$1 million. 
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It will be seen that the development of our business has been closely 
allied with the operation of the postal service and that we have been 
dependent upon just and equitable rates and services available to us 
through the postal service. 

The serious impact of the ever-increasing postal rates upon those of 
us who are engaged in the direct-selling business is too well known 
for me to use your time in discussing the effects in detail before the 
members of this committee. 

The enactment of Public Law 199 fixing highly restrictive size-and- 
weight limitations on ren by agar post, combined with the 
new effective rate increases, is placing a burden upon our business 
under which it cannot re succourfate, 

Approximately 20 percent of our shipments go to zone 3, or beyond, 
and to a first-class post office. The size-and-weight limitations now 
existing require us to use an average of 3 cases per order, instead of 1 
case, in packing more than 25,000 shipments. ‘To the cost of the ex 
tra shipping cases we must add other material costs such as packing, 
sealing tape, labels, etc.: and to this add also the cost of increased 
labor. .And when the several boxes are ready for shipment, we must 
add extra stamps to cover the higher cost for the first 1 pound on the 
extra boxes—this also at the now effective higher parcel-post rates. 
We estimate the extra cost for these size-and-weight limitations at 
$1 per order. Inasmuch as we handle 25,000 such orders in 1953, 
the penalty we paid during the year amounts to $25,000. 

It. is a well-established fact that Public Law 199 has increased the 
postal deficit in excess of $50 million annually. Restoration of the 
original size-and-weight limitations will effectively wipe out at least 
this much of the postal deficit, and at the same time lift a burden 
from our business, and from many aie 

The old size-and-weight limits which were in effect for more than 
20 years prior to January 1, 1952, were proved by experience to be 
practical and in accordance with the service the ordinary patron 
wanted and expected from the Post Office Department. 

Why should the patron of a first-class post office be penalized? He 
pays the same taxes as the patron of the second-, third-, or fourth-class 
office. Public Law 199 is discriminatory and unfair. A uniform, 
nationwide, effective package service, serving everyone on an equal 
basis, is a necessity for our future economic progress. The post: al 
system is the only existing system capable of giving such service. 

We believe that many Members of C ongress voted for Public Law 
199 because they thought it would be favorable to free and private 
enterprise. We believe that we are engaged in a typical free-enter- 
prise venture, but this bill has reacted seriously against our business. 

Now that it has been tried and found wanting, we urge repeal—re- 
peal of the discriminatory, unfair, and damaging parcel post size- 
and-weight restrictions in Public Law 199—and full restoration of 
the size-and-weight limitations so effectively existing for more than 
20 years poe to January 1, 1952. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Whitehouse. Mr. Whitehouse, 
is it true ths at you suffer more from the fact that there is no uniformity, 
or from the actual change in the law? I mean if we had uniformity, 
for instance, at a lower size and girth, would that make any difference 
in helping you in your busine sot 
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Mr. Wuirenouse. We suffer a from a os of limitations 
of both weight and size. Our products are fairly heavy, such as toilet 
preparations in bottles and jars and so on, and then we have other 
products which are lightweight which carry bulk. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. As to this $25,000 that you mention as a loss, which 
[ can readily see, that you cannot pass on to your customers, is that a 
straight loss to your company, that loss of $1 a package # 

Mr. Wurrenouse. Yes. That is a straight loss. We cannot pass 
iton toourcustomers. Of course, there is alw ays recourse to increased 
prices, but I think as we look around over the country today it is not 
an opportune time to increase prices. 

Mrs. St. George. That is true. 

Mr. Wurirenovse. It is not always easy to increase the price of a 
25-cent or 50-cent article. It is a very impractical thing. That is 
about the only recourse we have on it. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. You say, sir, that 85 percent of your shipments were 
made by parcel post under Public Law 199; is that right ? 

Mr. Wuirenouse. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. What happened to the other 15 percent ? 

Mr. Wurrenouse. Well, we distribute those through express or 
freight or truck. 

Mr. Gross. But by which medium? Can you distinguish between 
them. By which medium or transportation did the preponderance of 
the 15 percent go? 

Mr. Wurrenouse. Express would come first. It would probably be 
evenly divided. I do not have the exact statistics. It would probably 
be evenly divided between express, freight, and truck. 

Mr. Gross. Why did you use express more than you did others ¢ 

Mr. Wurrenouser. Many of our dealers are in outlying districts and 
outside of express delivery zones, and also express rates are higher in 
many cases. 

Mr. Gross. That is all. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Jarman ? 

Mr. Jarman. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Bonin ? 

Mr. Bonin. Mr. Whitehouse, you are apparently also opposed to the 
postal rates that are in existence at the present time, too, are you not? 
You sort of stress that in your statement here. 

Mr. Wuirnovuse. The increased rates cost us about $50,000 last yea 
I do not know any better way to illustrate that than to make a hate. 
ment here although I do not know that I should do it. 

Mr. Bontn. I merely wanted an answer as to whether you were or 
were not. 

Mr. Wurrenovuse. Yes; we are definitely. It is the most serious 
problem facing our business today. 

Mr. Bontn. This is not a hearing on postal rates and, of course, that 
would be irrelevant to the rome consideration. 

Mr. Wurrenovse. Yes; I understand that. I would say the in- 
creased parcel-post rates, without regarding the size-and-weight 
limitations, far exceed our profit this year. 

Mr. Bontn. That is all, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Dowdy? 


—— 
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Mr. Downy. Mr. Whitehouse, do your customers not pay postage on 
the articles you send them ? 

Mr. Wutrenovuse. We prepay all transportation charges on every 
order amounting to $20 or more. The aver age size of our orders is 
$22 to $23. 

Mr. Downy. You prepay that postage ? 

Mr. Wutrenovuse. On orders less than that we refund the amount 
of postage paid through free goods, so we either pay all of the cost 
or a proportionate part of it on every order that we ship. 

Mr. Dowpy. And you say your ps ircel postage last year was $50,000 
more because of the increased rate? 

Mr. Wurrenouse. Yes. 

Mr. Downy. And that was for only, what, 214 months? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. Two and a half months. 

Mr. Dowpy. So ‘your increased postage for this year will run over 

250,000 ? 

Mr. Wurrenouse. That is annually. 

Mr. Dowpy. You said last year it cost you that ? 

Mr. Wurrenouse. At the rate of increase it would be $50,000. 

Mr. Downy. I was just thinking you had a tremendous lot of 
postage. 

Mr. Wurrenovse. It runs three and a half to four thousand dollars 
a month. 

Mr. Dowpy. You say your extra cost is about a dollar per order; 
is that right? 

Mr. Wuirenovuse. On the size and weight limitations, yes. That 
is for the orders that we have to process, especially because of the 
size and weight limitations, about 25,000 of them, but 20 percent of the 
orders we handle have to go through a special process because of the 
size and weight limitations. 

Mr. Downy. You included that in your postage cost though, did you 
not, when you said you lost $50,000? In other words, is it going to 
cost you $50,000 more postage and $25,000 more for wrapping ! 

Mr. Wuirenovse. That is right. 

Mr. Downy. They are not included together ? 

Mr. Wurrenouse. This is additional. We eet in an order that 
normally we can ship in one case. Because of the size and weight 
limitations we have to break it down into three cases. 

Mr. Downy. I understand that and you said that cost you a dollar 
an order ¢ 

Mr. Wutrenovuse. That is not postage and the cost of packing and 
labels. 

Mr. Downy. The reason I was asking the question was because your 
statement here on the top of page 3 indicates that all of those are 
taken into consideration when you say that you lose a dollar an 
order, the statement that you read to us. In other words, you con- 
sider that extra stamps, and extra t: pe, packing, labels, and so forth, 
cost you a dollar an order to run to $25,000. Then I was wondering 
how you got to $50,000 after you already considered the stamps 
and all in the first estimate. That is all. 

Mr. Wuitenovse. Well, that extra postage on this additional first 
pound is included in the estimate of $50,000 annually. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. Of course, Mr. Whitehouse, you do realize that. 
under the law the Postmaster General has to make the cost of parcel- 
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post balance. In other words, he has to go before t he Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and ask for a raise of rates so that it will pay its 
way, so that I do not think you can expect any reduction in rates. 

Of course, this committee is not concerned with rates, as you know. 
We are concerned principally with the amount and size of ‘the goods. 

Mr. Wutrenouse. Yes. I understand the rate adjustment. pro- 
gram I think. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Broyhill, any questions / 

Mr. Broyuimu. Mr. Whitehouse, 1 did not get your answer to the 
question as to whether or not your objection to Public Law 199 is 
based on lack of uniformity, or on the size and weight restrictions. 
It is the lack of uniformity that is bothering you, is it not, or is it the 
new restrictions ¢ 

Mr. Wuirenovuse. The think that is bothering us is the restrictions 
in sizes and weights which requires us to break these orders up into 
a number of different paves Is. 

Mr. Broyuiw. In other words, it is not the lack of uniformity; it is 
just the restrictions on the first-class post office. 

Mr. Wurrenouse. Yes. 

Mr. BrRoyvyHILL. With re pect to the other question, the 15 percent 
that goes by other means of t1 insportation, prior to Public Law 199 
were you sending a greater percentage by parcel post ¢ 

Mr. Wuirenovse. Yes. 

Mr. BroyHitt, About what percentage? What percentage would 
you be shipping by parcel post if Public Law 199 is repealed ? 

Mr. Wurrenouse. I doubt if we have been able to change it much. 
When the size and weight limitations went into effect we had hoped 
that we could divert a large number of our shipments to trucks or to 
freight, but we have not been able to do it. 

Mr. Broyuiti. As to that 15 percent that goes by other means of 
transportation, is that due to the size and weights being beyond the old 
size and weights, or shipments that cannot break down into smaller 
parcels ¢ 

Mr. Wurrenovuse. Well, it is a combination of those things. The 
first thine we do to an order when we get it is to find out whether 
or not it is possible to ship it by freight or truck because that is the 
cheapest way of transportation, and we have found that we can only 
vet about Ll; » percent of our orders by that. 

Mr. Brorynim.. Getting back to that $50,000 increase again, accord- 
ing to your statement here I understand your parcel-post costs will 
run $250,000 a year. You say the increase in the parcel post is due 
to the rate increase and also the additional packaging annually. 

Mr. WHITEHOUSE. Yes. 

Mr. Broyutti. That statement may sound a little confusing. Ac- 
cording to these figures of yours there has been a 36 percent rate in- 
crease, So on an annual basis you probably would get about a $100,000 
increase, or $75.000 or $80,000. 

Mr. Wutrenouse. The coming year our increase is going to be 
greater than the rate at which we started out in the first fow months. 
We found that out. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Boland ? 

Mr. Botanp. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rers. No questions. Thank you. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you, very much, Mr. Whitehouse. 
The next wtiness is Mr. J. Howard Reed, counsel of Motor & Equip- 
ment Wholesalers Association from Chicago, Ill. 


STATEMENT OF J. HOWARD REED, COUNSEL, MOTOR & EQUIPMENT 
WHOLESALERS ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL., ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOHN F. CREAMER, WHEELS, INC., NEW YORK CITY; AND W. 
WRAY MORSE, MORSE-PARKER MOTOR SUPPLY, INC., PORTS- 
MOUTH, VA. 


Mr. Reep. Madam Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is J. Howard Reed, attorney at law, Chicago, Ill. I am pleased 
at the opportunity to appear and give testimony before this com- 
mittee on a problem which is of vital importance to and which is 
adversely affecting independent wholesalers, their manufacturer sup- 
pliers, and their retail customers. I appear on behalf of the Motor & 
Equipment Wholesalers Association. 

L would like the record to also show the names of the other men 
who are present here with me today as witnesses on behalf of the 
association. They are Mr. John F. Creamer, president of Wheels, Inc., 
New York City, N. Y., who is vice president of the association, and also 
Mr. Wray Morse, president of Morse Parker Supply Co., Portsmouth, 
Va.. who is also a director of the association. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. I think it would be just as well if they sat with 
vou at the table. 

Mr. Rerp. Thank you. 

We have prepared and submitted to the committee a statement on 
behalf of the association and in view of wishing to conserve the com- 
mittee’s time, I would like to deviate from the statement, but before 
proceeding I would like to have it submitted and to get it into the 
record. 

Mrs. Sv. GEORGE. Yes. Your statement will be placed in the record 
as submitted and all members of the committee have a copy of it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


MEWA UrceEs RESTORATION OF FORMER PARCEL-Post S1zE AND WEIGH1 
LIMITATIONS 


The Motor & Equipment Wholesalers Association urges the repeal of Public 
Law 199 and the restoration of the farmer weight and size limitations in effect 
prior to January 1, 1952. 

As its name implies, the Motor & Equipment Wholesalers Association is an 
association of independent automotive wholesalers. Its membership numbers 
more than 1,600 wholesalers located in trade areas in every State of the United 
States. In the aggregate they operate approximately 3,500 wholesale outlets. 
They handle automobile and truck parts, accessories, garage and service-station 
equipment, and automotive supplies—products essential for the continuous, de- 
pendable, and safe operation of over 52 million automobiles and trucks that ply 
the highways of America, as well as over 5 million farm tractors and gasoline- 
powered farm-equipment units being used on America’s farms today. They sell 
to hundreds of thousands of independent repair shops, car dealers, service 
stations, fleet operators, and miscelleaneous outlets. 

The importance of the wholesaler in our free-enterprise system is not gener- 
ally understood because he rarely comes into contact with the consuming public. 
The wholesaler is a specialist in making goods available. He is the bridge that 
connects thousands of manufacturers with hundreds of thousands of retailers. 
He performs an indispensable service to consumers by supplying retailers with 
goods that consumers need and want. 
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We appear before this committee with respect to Public Law 199 which imposes 
unfair and discriminatory parcel-post size and weigh restrictions. We wish 
especially to protest the present restrictions on parcel post because they impose 
undue hardships and additional unwarranted expense burdens on independent 
wholesalers and their customers and to earnestly request that the committee 
recommend to Congress that the former size and weight limitations which were 
in effect prior to January 1, 1952, be restored. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


On January 1, 1952, under Public Law 199, the size limits on shipments moving 
between first-class post offices were reduced from 100 inches (length and girth 
combined) to 72 inches (length and girth combined) or back to the size limits 
established in the original law effective January 1, 1913. Under the same low 
and effective on the same date on shipments moving between first-class post 
offices within zones 1 and 2, the weight limits were reduced from 70 pounds to 40 
pounds. This is 10 pounds less than the weight limit established on shipments 
between zones 1 and 2 on January 1, 1914. On shipments moving between first- 
class post offices from and to zones 8 to 8, inclusie, the weight limits were 
reduced from 70 to 20 pounds, or the same limits in effect on January 1, 1914, 
and only 9 pounds greater than originally established on January 1, 1913. 


AUTOMOTIVE WHOLESALERS ARE SMALL BUSINESS 


Automotive wholesalers are small-business men who have from 8 to 100 
employees. It is customary for them to receive small shipments rather than larg 
shipments in carload lots. Because of the large number of various makes and 
models of cars and trucks and the number of items necessary to service such 
vehicles, frequent small shipments are required rather than occasional] large 
shipments. Because of this and other considerations peculiar to the automotive 
service business, parcel-post service serves a very important function for auto- 
motive wholesalers and their customers. This is no doubt true for other busi- 
nesses and industries with similar problems. 


SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITATIONS ADVERSELY AFFECT SMALL BUSINESS 


The present size and weight limitations place a particularly heavy expense 
burden and unwarranted hardship on automotive wholesalers and their custom- 
ers. For example. 

1. A member in Salt Lake City, Utah, complains as follows: 

“In a great many instances our smaller dealer customers are required to pay 
full freight on items weighing very little due to the 72-inch overall parcel post 
size limitation. For example, we recently shipped an item weighing 1914 pounds 
to a customer in Pocatello, Idaho. The size of the package as shipped to us 
from the manufacturer totaled 82 inches so that it could not be shipped parcel 
post. Postage would have been 63 cents, but it had to be shipped by truckline 
which cost the customer $1.24. 

“The same was true of a 76-inch item, weighing only 3 pounds, shipped to a 
company in Detroit, Mich., and another item of 76 inches, weighing only 12 
pounds, shipped to a company in Vernal, Utah.” 

2. A Sioux Falls, S. Dak., wholesaler states: “A muffler tailpipe going to 
Brookings, S. Dak., is 983 inches long which is too long for present parcel-post 
regulations so we must ship by truck at a cost of $1.26, compared with 34 cents 
under the former parcel-post regulations.” 

3. Another wholesaler in Fort Dodge, Iowa, states: 

“A package 14 inches by 16 inches, weighing 21 pounds, was shipped from 
Chicago via express. The express charge was $2.19. Under the old parcel post 
regulations the cost would have been $1.10.” 

4. A wholesaler in St. Louis, Mo., complains: 

“We have found in our territory that on most shipments to out-of-town cus- 
tomers it now takes 2 days longer than it did when we used parcel post.” 

5. A St. Paul, Minn., wholesaler states: 

“My shipping department informs me that packages exceeding the size limit by 
one-half inch are promptly returned by the post office with the notation that we 
are not observing the size limits. Theoretically speaking, this is probably cor- 
rect, but, practically speaking, we think there should be some latitude. We 
are in favor of the repeal of Public Law 199 and the restoration of the former 
parcel-post limits.” 
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6. A wholesaler in Houston, Tex., complains: 

“These new parcel post size and weight limitations are having a serious, 
adverse effect on our business. To comply with the new limitations, our manu 
facturer suppliers are breaking the shipments down into two or more packages. 
Oftentimes these packages get separated and 1 or 2 of the packages get delayed 
sometimes for several days. Many times we need the items in all packages to 
complete a shipment to a customer. Such instances are increasing daily with 
the result we are confronted not only with rising costs but also with more dis- 
satisfied customers.” 

7. A member in Ohio states: 

“There are many businesses like ours which are of a service nature and many 
times require small shipments to take care of their customers in emergency 
cases. The necessity to make these shipments by express, in many cases, makes 
the cost of transportation more than the value of the goods contained in the 
shipment and in almost all cases is more than the profits involved in the trans 
action.” 

8. A wholesaler in Pennsylvania complains: 

“A 6-pound package of flexible tubing, shipped from southwest Philadelphia 
to Norristown, slightly exceeded the parcel-post size limit and had to be shipped 
via express. The tubing cost us 82 cents. The express charge was $1.66, or 
more than twice the value of the goods. 

We could recite many more similar examples that have been reported to 
us by wholesalers in every State of the Union. 


PRESENT LIMITATIONS THREATEN THE HEALTH, SAFETY, AND WELFARE OF MANY 
COMMUNITIES 


There is no doubt also that in many instances the operation of fire trucks, 
ambulances, police cars, doctors’ automobiles, and other essential vehicles are 
being adversely affected because of the inability to secure an important, func- 
tional part via parcel post. If the prime source of the part, or the customer is 
in an area where the present post office weight and size limitations preclude 
acceptance of such emergency shipment, it has to be shipped by express—and 
in some areas and under some circumstances this service is not readily avail- 
able. For example: 

A wholesaler in Topeka, Kans., reports the following experience: 

“We wired an emergency order for an axle shaft for a truck which was 
broken down. The order was sent to the axle manufacturer’s warehouse in 
Kansas City, Mo. They didn’t have the axle there, so the order was forwarded 
to the factory in Detroit, Mich. The manufacturer advised us as follows: ‘We 

your order of December 11, 1953, which was sent to the Kansas City ware- 

and they have forwarded it to us for shipment. We are unable to ship 

this axle express as the Railway Express Co. is on strike here in Detroit 

and it is too heavy for parcel post. Will you please advise us what disposition 
you wish made of this order?’ ” 

This is a typical example of how the operation of a fire truck, ambulance, or 
other essential vehicle could be tied up for several days due to the present parcel- 
post restrictions. Several similar examples could be cited. 


PRESENT RESTRICTIONS DISCRIMINATORY 


It appears that the change which was made in weight and size limitations for 
parcel post was largely influenced by the desire of Congress to protect private 
enterprise, and we are heartily in accord with that thought. However, at the 
same time, we feel that the manner in which this law has been changed is 
detrimental to one group of citizens, namely, those using first-class post offices, 
and favorable to the groups of citizens using second-, third-, and fourth-class post 
offices. In view of the fact that the patron of a first-class post office pays the 
same taxes as a person who uses a second-, third-, or fourth-class post office, 
we feel that the mail and parcel-post service should be on an equal basis to all 
American citizens, regardless of whether they are served by a first-, second-, 
third-, or fourth-class post office. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT DID NOT ADVOCATE CHANGE 


The record shows that the Post Office Department did not initiate or advocate 
the change in size and weight limits imposed by Public Law 199. In fact, the 
Post Office Department opposed the discriminatory features of the law. 


49276—54—_-4 
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ARGU MENTS FOR RESTRICTIONS NOT SOUND 


Che sponsors and principal advocates of the present restrictions contended 
that they would take the Post Office Department out of the freight business and 
thereby reduce the taxpayers’ burden in supporting this heavily subsidized 
service. Experience has shown the fallacy of this argument. Figures of the 
Post Office Department, which were s abmitted by the Department’s own cost 
experts in the recent Interstate Commerce Commission hearings on parcel-post 
rates, showed that the new size and weight limitations have resulted in a net 
eficit of $52 million for the Department in 1952. In other words, the larger 
parcels carried the larger revenues, and when revenues declined from these 
packages being barred from the mails, costs could not be cut commensurately. 

The importance of parcel-post revenues in sharing the fixed and other overhead 
expenses of the Post Office Department should not be overlooked. One of the 
primary reasons why the Post Office Department has been able to maintain 
first-class mail rates without substantial increases over the years, in face of a 
ising price level and vastly increased costs, is simply due to the fact that parcel- 
post revenue has been an important factor in bearing a substantial portion of 
the fixed and other overhead expenses which otherwise would have to be borne 
entirely by first-class mail. 


SUBSTITUTE SERVICES ARE NOT SATISFACTORY 


Under the present restrictions automotive wholesalers are now obliged to utilize 

ther transportation services such as express, rail freight, motor freight, and 
\otortruck operations. Experience has shown that these alternative methods of 
shipment are more expensive and frequently subject to long delays en route 
Automotive wholesalers throughout the country have expressed a general dis 
satisfaction for these alternative methods of shipping merchandise. 


REASONS FOR RESTORING FORMER LIMITATIONS 


The old size and weight limitations were in effect for more than 20 years prior 
to January 1, 1952 Businessmen have long become accustomed to this former 
service and consider it practical and satisfactory. 

The restoration of the former limits will remove inconvenience, hardships, 
unee rtainties, and unwarranted additional expense burdens imposed upon whole- 
salers and their customers by the present restrictions 
ll citizens to send parcels to places where they 
cannot now obtain service by ordinary means 

The repeal of Public Law 199 would remove the discrimination now placed 
upon businessmen and other citizens using first-class post offices. 

Restoration of the former limits will add additional revenue needed to reduce 
the present deficit and help to balance the postal budget. 


The former limits will enable a 


MEWA RECOMMENDS REPEAL OF PUBLIC LAW 199 


The members of the Motor & Equipment Wholesalers Association strenuously 
object, and justifiably so, to the present discriminatory features of Public Law 
199, because it denies a Government service to one class of taxpayer simply be- 
anse he happens to reside in a particular geographic location. If increased 
rates are necessary for the Post Office to furnish equal parcel-post service to all 
segments of the population, then appropriate measures should be taken to do this. 
We respectfully urge that careful consideration be given to the problem created 
and being fostered bv the provisions of Public Law 199. In furtherance of 
justice and equality we earnestly beseech the members of this committee to 
recommend to Congress the repeal of Public Law 199 and to restore the former 

if e and weight for parcel-post packages. 

Res spectfully submitted. 


on S'Z 


Motor & EouremMeENT WHOLESATERS ASSOCIATION, 
By J. Howarp Reep, Attorney. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you. The Motor & Equipment Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation urges the repeal of Public Law 199 and the restoration of the 
former weight and size no ations in effect prior to January 1, 1952. 

As its name implies, the Motor & Equipment Wholesalers Asso- 
dation is an association of independent wholesalers. Its membership 
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numbers more than 1,600 wholesalers located in most every trade 
area in the United States. In the aggregate they operate approxi- 
mately 3,500 automotive wholesale outlets. They handle automobile 
and truck parts, accessories, garage and service-station equipment, 
and automotive supplies. These are products essential for the con- 
tinuous, dependable, and safe operation of over 52 million cars and 
trucks that ply the highways of America, as well as over 5 million 
farm tractors and gasoline-powered farm equipment units being used 
on America’s farms today. 

They sell to hundreds of thousands of independent repair shops, car 
dealers, service stations, fleet operators, and other miscellaneous outlets. 

The importance of the wholesaler in our free-enterprise system is 
not generally understood because he rarely comes in contact with the 
consuming public. The wholesaler is a specialist in making goods 
available. He is the bridge that connects thousands of manufac 
turers with hundreds of thousands of retailers. He performs an in- 
dispensable service to consumers by supplying retailers with goods 
that consumers need and want. 

We appear before this committee with respect to Public Law 199 
which imposes unfair and discriminatory parcel oad size and weight 
limitations. We wish es pec li ally to protest the present restric tions on 
parcel post because they Gea e undue hardships and additional 1 
warranted e xpense burde ns on inde ‘pe ndent w holesale ‘rs and their 
tomers, and to earnestly request that the committee rida to 
Congress that the former size and weight limitations which were in 
effect prior to January 1, 1952, be restored. 

I will dispense with stating the problem because I am sure that the 
members of the committee are quite conversant with the present limita 


tions and the former limitations. I would like to state though that 
the automotive wholesalers are small-business people. They usually 
employ from 8 to 100 employees. It ise ustomary for them to receive 


small shipments rather than large shipments in carload lots. Because 
of the large number of various makes and models of cars and trucks 
and the number of items necessary to service such vehicles, frequent 
small shipments are required rather than an occasional large ship 
ment. Because of this and othe! considerations pec uliar to the auto- 
motive service business, p arcel post ser\ ice serves an import: int fune 

tion for automotive wholesalers and their customers. This is no doubt 
true for other businesses and industries with similar problems. 

Now, I would like to show by some e xamples the effect of the present 
size and we ight limitations as the y affect inde ‘pel ident automotive 
wholesalers. These are just examples that have been sent into the 
association headquarters from various members throughout the 
country. 

A member in Salt Lake City, for example, comp ylains as follows 
and I quote aieiats from a letter which he sent in to the association: 

In a great many instances our smaller dealer customers are required to pay 
full freight on items weighing very little due to the 72-inch overall parcel post 
size limitation. For example, we recently shipped an item weighing 1914 pounds 
to a customer in Pocatello, Idaho. The size of the package as shipped to us from 
the manufacturer totaled 82 inches so that it could not be shipped parcel post. 
Postage would have been 638 cents, but it had to be shipped by truckline which 
cost the customer $1.24 


> 


This same member went on to cite 2 or 3 other examples where the 
size limitation precluded him from shipping via parcel post and in 
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those instances the weights of those particular packages was very small 
and insignificant. 

A Sioux Falls automotive wholesaler wrote to us stating that “a 
muffler tailpipe going to Brookings, S. Dak., which is 93 inches long,’ 
and which is nearly 2 inches in diameter, “is too long for present 
parcel-post regulations,” so he had to ship by truck at a cost of $1.26 
compared with 34 cents under the former ps arcel-post regulations. 

There are other present examples listed in our statement which we 
have prepared and submitted to the committee, but I would also like 
to cite a wholesaler in Houston, Tex., who complains, and I quote 


again 


These new parcel-post size and weight limitations are having a serious, adverse 
effect on our business. To pnd with the new limitations, our manufacturer 
suppliers are breaking the shipments down into two or more packages. Often- 
times these packages get separated and 1 or 2 of the packages get delayed some- 
times for several days. Many times we need the items in all packages to com- 
plete a shipment to a customer. Such instances are increasing daily with the 
result we are confronted not only with rising costs but also with more dissat- 
isfied customers 

A member in Ohio complains that oftentimes the transportation 
charges today far exceed the value of the goods and in most instances 
actually are more than the profit involved in the transaction. 

A wholesaler in Pennsylvania complains: 

A 6-pound package of flexible tubing, shipped from southwest Philadelphia to 
Norristown, slightly exceeded the parcel-post size limit and had to be shipped 
via express. The tubing cost us 82 cents. The express charges were $1.86, or 
more than twice the value of the goods. 

As we state, we could go on and cite many similar examples. 

We also feel that the present limitations threaten the health, safety, 
and welfare of many communities. There is no doubt also that in 
many instances the operation of fire trucks, ambulances, police cars, 
doctor’s automobiles, and other essential vehicles are being adversely 
affected because of the inability to secure an important functional part 
via parcel post. If the prime source of the part, or the customer, is 
in an area where the present post office weight and size limitations 
precluded acceptance of such machinery shipment, it has to be shipped 
by express or some other means of transports ition, and in some areas 
and under some circumstances these services are not re: adily available. 

We had an example where one of our members in Topeka, Kans., 
states: 

We wired a machinery order for an axle shaft for a truck which was broken 
down. The order was sent to the actual axle manufacturer’s warehouse in 
Kansas City, Mo. They didn’t have the axle there, so the order was forwarded 
to the factory in Detroit, Mich. The manufacturer advised us as follows: “We 
have your order of December 11, 1958, which was sent to the Kansas City ware- 
house and they have forwarded it to us for shipment. We are unable to ship 
this axle express as the Railway Express Co. is on strike here in Detroit and 
it is too heavy for parcel post. Will you please advise us what disposition 
you wish made of this order?” 


This is a typical example of how the operation of a fire truck, ambu- 
lance, or other essential vehicle could be tied up for several days due to 
the present parcel-post restrictions, and many similar examples could 
be cited. 

The present restrictions are discriminatory. It appears that the 
change which was made in weight and size limitations for parcel post 
was largely influenced by the desire of Congress to protect private 
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enterprise and most certainly we are heartily in accord with that 
thought. However, at the same time we feel that the manner in which 
this Iaw has been changed is detrimental to one group of citizens, 
namely, those using first-class post offices, and favorable to groups of 
citizens using second-, third-, or fourth-class post offices. In view of 
the fact that the patron of a first-class post oflice pays the same taxes 
as a person who uses a second-, third-, or fourth-class post office, we 
feel that the mail and parcel post service should be on an equal basis 
to all American citizens, regardless of whether they are served by 
first-, second-, third-, or a fourth-class post office. 

We understand that the record shows that the Post Office Depart- 
ment did not advocate Public Law 199 because of its discriminatory 
features. 

We also believe that the arguments for the present restrictions are 
not sound. We understand that one of the reasons for Public Law 
199 was to take the Post Office Department out of the freight busi- 
ness. We also understand that the Post Office Department admits 
from their own records that the present size and weight limitations 
has caused an additional $52 million deficit of their postal operation. 
I understand that Mr. Nelson testified yesterday and in his testimony 
he said that under the present parcel-post rates the present restric- 
tions would be responsible for approximately $73 million of the postal 
deficit. 

The importance of parcel-post revenues in sharing the fixed and 
overhead expenses of the Post Office Department should not be over- 
looked. One of the primary reasons why the Post Office Department 
has been able to maintain first-class mail rates without substation in- 
creases over the years, in face of a rising price level and vastly in- 
creased costs, is simply due to the fact that parcel-post revenue has 
been an important factor in bearing a substantial portion of the fixed 
and other overhead expenses which otherwise would have been borne 
entirely by first-class mail. 

Many of our members complain that the other alternative methods 
of transportation have not been satisfactory, both from the stand- 
point of cost and also from the standpoint of delay in receiving and 
delivering shipments. 

The reasons for restoring the former limitations are as follows: 

The old size and weight ‘limitations were in effect for more than 20 
years and our members feel that they were satisfactory and felt that 
in view of the fact that the Post Office had been able to function for 
20 years under those limitations they should be restored. 

Our members feel that the restoration of former limits will remove 
the inconvenience, the hardships, the uncertainties and the unwar- 
ranted additional expense burdens imposed upon wholesalers and their 
customers by the present restrictions. 

They also feel that the former limits will enable all citizens to send 
parcels to places where they cannot now obtain service by ordinary 
means. 

The repeal of Public Law 199 would remove the discrimination now 
placed upon businessmen and other citizens using first- class post of- 
fices. 

We also feel that the restoration of the former weight and size limi- 
tations will help to overcome the present postal deficit. 
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The members of the Motor and Equipment Wholesalers Association 
strenuously object, and we feel justifiably so, the present discrimina- 
tory features of Public Law 199 because it denies a Government service 
to one class of taxpayer simply because he happens to reside in a partic- 
ular geographic location. If increased rates are necessary for the Post 
Office to furnish equal parcel post service to all segments of the popu- 
lation, then appropriate measures should be taken to do this. We 
respectfully urge that careful consideration be given to the problem 
created and being fostered by the provisions of Public Law 199. In 
furtherance of justice and equality we earnestly beseech the members 
of this committee to recommend to Congress the repealing of Public 
Law 199 and to restore the former limits on size and weight for parcel- 
post packages. 

Madam Chairman, these two gentlemen that are with me are auto- 
motive wholesales and the reason that we have them here this morning 
is so they can cite their own personal experiences for the committee. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you. Would these gentlemen like to tell 
us something of their experiences now. 

Mr. Morse. Madam Chairman and honorable members of the com- 
mittee, I have a statement I would like to make. 

I wish to thank you for your kindness in permitting me to present 
my testimony in behalf of the repeal of Public Law 199, generally 
known as the parcels post law, that became effective January 1, 1952 

I am a small-business man. I am president of our corporation 
which does bet ween a half and three-quarters of a million dollars worth 
of business annually. We have on our payroll 33 employees, who, 
with their families, total approximately 100 people that our little 
business is sustaining. 

We started in business on — 5, 1919, 35 years ago, when I was 
honorably discharged from the Naval Reserve force at the close of 
World War I. 

At that time we were pe ‘rmitted to receive and ship by parcel post 
any shipment conforming to size limits and weight up to 70 and 50 
pounds according to zone location. Being a small business and getting 
much of our stock from distant sources of supply we were served 
excellently by the postal system, for we seldom purchased shipments 
that could not be made by parcel post. Our business grew in propor- 
tion to the increase of automobiles. 

Parcel post helped us tremendously, until the restrictive Public Law 
199 became effective January 1, 1952. 

Then, very frankly, we realized what a friend parcel post had been 
to our business. Then we discovered that being in the area served by a 
first-class post office that we were discriminated against in that we 
could only receive shipments by parcel post. that not did exceed 
20 pounds in weight from zones 3 to 8, and 40 pounds in zones 1 and 2. 

Our business had grown much when this law became effective, and 
we were heavily penalized when it was changed. To prove this point 
I have here 89 express and freight receipts for shipments made to 
auto wholesalers from October 1 to December 31, 1953, by methods 
other than parcel post; namely, express, truck, and railroad freight. 
The average increase in cost to us over the latest parcel-post rates is 
approximately 9414 cents per shipment. This increase in cost of ob- 
taining merchandise imposes a great hardship on us, for these charges 
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have to be taken from the profit on these shipments, and in many in- 
stances the profit is consumed by transportation. 

I have also freight and express bills from five other automotive 
wholesalers located in our area, and their experience equals ours al- 
most to a penny. 

We are not asking any favors of Congress. We are as age that the 
law governing parcel post be applicable to all—that we, both urban 
and rural dwellers, are Americans. That we pay taxes, that we 
elect our representatives, that we have the same interest in Govern- 
ment—that we honor, love, and support our country, and that we 
should be governed by the same laws and given equal privileges by 
the parcel-post laws. Give back to us what has been taken away in 
order that we may build better businesses, so that we can pay more 
taxes to support our Government. 

Another hardship which Public Law 199 has imposed on business 
in addition to the increased cost of shipments is the greater length of 
time required for delivery of shipments from shipping point to des- 
tination, requiring up to 12 days for some shipments to come through. 

This delay is often very expensive, due to the fact that in our busi- 
ness everyone is in a hurry. We are in the fastest business yet devel- 
oped. Everyone is on wheels and when parts are ordered from an 
auto-parts wholesaler—the customer ordering them expects fast and 

rapid service and parcel post is the answer, arguments to the con 
trary notwithstanding. 

The suggestion has been made that express can render equal 
better service. Our experience does not confirm that claim, even 
though the express charges are greater. 

The demand for Public Law 199 has not been made by the American 
public, but its repeal is requested by almost everyone familiar with 
the unfairness, inequality, and discrimination that this law forces on 
the taxpaying American voters and public. 

It is my considered opinion that repeal of this law will not hurt 
express companies, for they are not getting the shipments that cannot 
be shipped by parcel post, for these shipments are being made by truck 
and railroad. 

We know that Congress through enactment and enforcement of 
Public Law 199 has penalized business both by increasing the cost of 
transportation on 20- to 70-pound shipments and delayed delivery 
service. 

Again we are not asking the Government to subsidize our ship- 
ments—we are asking a fair law that will permit shipments from 
any post office in the United States to any other post office in the 
United States at rates that are equal and fair. All we ask is justice. 

Mrs. St. Groree. Thank you, Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Creamer. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, I 
do not have a formal statement, but I respectfully suggest that the 
committee give consideration to the position of vehicles used in the 
maintenance of the safety and welfare of a community, such as the 
fire apparatus, ambulances, doctors’ vehicles, and vehicles used in food 
distribution. 

The automotive wholesaler’s fundamental responsibility is to make 
the functional components of those vehicles available to maintain 
those vehicles in transportation, and under the present limitation of 
Public Law 199 those essential vehicles in certain communities enjoy 
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the benefit of all forms of public transportation, whereas similar 
essential vehicles to maintain the health, safety, and welfare of the 
community do not have the same means of transportation. I am not 
addressing myself to the relative merits of one form of transportation 
over another, nor am I addressing myself to the cost of transportation. 
I am addressing myself specifically to the availability of the parts 
to maintain those essential vehicles and it does seem that the per- 
sonality at point of use ought to be the deciding factor as to the best 
way and quickest way he can secure those parts. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Jarman? 

Mr. Jarman. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Downy. Nothing. 

Mrs. Sr. Georcr. Mr. Boland? 

Mr. Botanp. No, thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. I would just like to say to Mr. Reed and his associates 
here that this committee does want to do the right thing, the thing 
that is best for the country. But that I think you should put 7 yourself 
in the place of this committee, too. We have to decide on this matter 
not what is the cheapest or the fastest, but what is the function of 
the Government here. ; dare say that all 3 of you, at least 1 of the 
3 or perhaps all of you, belong to some organization which has been 
sending out a statement to Members of Congress which shows the 
kinds of business the Government is in that are competing with private 
business and how that ought to be dispensed with. I am quite sure 
that you must belong to ch: ambers of commerce and other organizations 
that are contributing to that. 

This is exactly the same problem that we face here and we faced 
when Public Law 199 was passed unanimously out of this committee 
and I believe unanimously by the Congress. 

We have to decide first what is the function of parcel post. It 
started off 40 years ago as being a service on the rural routes prin- 
cipally, an 11-pound package, and now it is claimed as a right that 
the Government should carry this out. Do you think it is an argu- 
ment for parcel post because of the fact that the Government can 
ship this cheaper? Or that you show that you pay more where an 
express or truck company was used. The truck companies in my 
area, who are your customers—I am sure that they are customers of 
the men like you—do not like this. I am surprised that you would 
be so articulate about this because I imagine that a lot of your cus- 
tomers would prefer this business would continue with the trucklines, 
and the question we have to decide is whether or not that is fair. 

You should put yourself in our place and decide whether or not 
it is a Government function. Just because it is cheaper is not a 
measure. It has to be more than that. It has to be whether or not 
it is a Government function. I suspect the Government might con- 
ceivably, although there is some question about it, engage in a lot of 
other businesses cheaper, but there are other factors besides that. 
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You have made some very good arguments and I want to express 
appreciation for them, but put yourself in our places and decide 
that question. 

As I say, 1 am sure you must be members of organizations which 
take the other side of that question very definitely. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Morse. May I reply, please ¢ 

Mrs. Sr. George. Yes. 

Mr. Morsr. We are asking that we be treated in the area of class 1 
post offices the same as class 2, 3, and 4 post offices are treated. 

Mr. Reams. That is very clear, and I did not speak against that 
at all, 

Mr. Morse. That is the point we are trying to emphasize. 

Mr. Creamer. May I so a reply to that ¢ 

Mrs. Sr. Gzoree. Yes. 

Mr. Creamer. In my informal statement I was very careful not 
to take the position in favor of or against any form of public trans- 
portation nor did I direct my remarks to the cost of that transpor- 
tation. I stated, however, the availability of public transportation 
facilities should be available to ev eryone on the same basis. 

Mr. Reams. That is correct, but still a good part of the statement 
of each of the three of you was directed to the differential in cost 
between the other means of transportation and in parcel post. 

Mr. Downy. May I ask a question ! 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Morse, I believe maybe I misunderstood your 
earlier statement. Your statement to Mr. Reams now indicates that 
you are not asking that the old weight and size limitations be restored. 
It would suit you just as well if it was limited to 20 pounds to every- 
body; is that right? I think you changed your statement to amend 
that. I thought you told me that you just wanted the same for 
everybody. I want to get the statement straight in my mind. 

Mr. Morsz. I will say y there, Mr. Dowdy, if the law is going to apply 
to one class of American citizens, it should apply to all. 

Mr. Dowpy. I think this committee has agreed on that already. It 
is our opinion that this is true, that it should be uniform. I was try- 
ing to get your statement, which I though you changed to say that 
uniformity was all you were asking. 

Mr. Morse. Uniformity is what we want. 

Mr. Dowpy. Then you do not care whether it is 20, 25, or 702 

Mr. Morse. Naturally, we would like Public Law 199 to be repealed 
because in the automotive parts business, the weight has a great deal 
to do with our shipments, because most of the material that we ship 
is made of iron or steel and is heavy. The size does not affect us as 
much as the weight, although that does affect it in some instances. 
However, we would like to have the law uniform. 

Mr. Dowpy. I was just trying to get what you said straight in my 
mind. 

Mr. Morse. I hope it is clear. 

Mrs. St. Groree. First of all you would prefer uniformity more 
than anything else. That is the first one. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Broruuw. Mr. Reams pointed out that you gentlemen are no 
doubt members of an organization which is a proponent of free enter- 
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prise. Do any of you feel that the Post Office Department is opposed 
to free enterprise / 

Mr. Creamer. It was not my opinion. 

Mr. Broruitt. Do you feel there would be any objection to private 
interests taking over all of the parcel-post oper ation entirely if they 
could give the same service at the same rate ? 

Mr. Morse. As far as I am concerned, I would not object to it. 

Mr. Broyuim. | think that is a little unfair, Madam Chairman. I 
should have addressed the question to Mr. Reams. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Of course, there is a very big “if” in that, if they 
can do it at the same rates. That isa very “iffy” question; is it not? 

Mr. Brorvnuw.. The point I was trying to make was that question 
1as come up and will continue to come up. 

Mr. Reams. This is the last statement I am going to make on the 
subject. There are a lot of people who believe that the Government 
can run the telegraph business cheaper and better than it is being run 
now, as it is done in Canada, and there is a difference of opinion 
there. There are even people, believe it or not, who think that the 
automobile-parts business could be run best by the Government. 
Phere are a few of them in the world. 

Somewhere the line has to be drawn. I say that I agree with you 
completely that the law as it is now in its effe ect on parcel post is dis- 
criminatory and is not fair and equal to all, but also I say to you that 
it is a very great problem how far the parcel-post system of the 
United States is established for the purpose of helping industry make 
more profit. It must be a service organization or it is not carrying out 
its original function. Maybe we have changed. I am not sure about 
that. Maybe we have chi: inged and it is not a service organization. 
Maybe it is an aid to the Commerce Department rather than the Post 
Office Department. I am not sure. That is what I wanted to get 
from you, a clear statement of what you think, because I think you 
bring us here a point of view that is very worthwhile. Thank you. 

Mr. Reep. Madam Chairman, I would like to say that Mr. Morse 
here and Mr. Creamer are certainly champions of free enterprise 
and we believe in it sincerely and thoroughly, but we do believe that 
there is something that can be done to eliminate the unfairness and 
the discrimination that exists under the present restrictions and 
limitations. 

Mr. Reams. You have done very well, too. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you. 

Mrs. Str. Groree. I think the committee agrees with you on the dis- 
crimination. 

We have with us, I believe, Mr. Joe Betts, who represents the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, and as we have a little more time 
we would be very happy to hear from you, Mr. Betts, at this time. 


} 


STATEMENT OF JOE BETTS, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Berrs. Thank you, Madam Chairman and members of the 
committee, for permitting us to have an opportunity to make a brief 
statement before your good subcommittee. This statement, of which 
you have a copy, is a very brief one, but if it better suits your purpose, 
Madam Chairman, I would just as soon comment. 
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Mrs. St. Groroer. I think we would like to have you comment, Mr. 
Betts, because, as I said before, time is of the essence. We want to 
hear all you have to say, but if it is agreeable to you to do it that way 
we would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Berrs. May I first observe that it seems here we are on the 
consumer side. It kind of feels good to change positions. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation and its members are 
vitally concerned in parcel post and rural free delivery. The reasons 
are obvious. ‘There is no other means by which a package delivery 
can be obtained to farms and to small rural communities, hundreds 
and thousands of them, all over the country. 

There are some additional services to small rural communities such 
as a truck service, but in most cases it is not the most desirable type 
of service and frequently is rather expensive. Parcel-post service is 
by far the best that has been found yet and I would comment, Madam 
Chairman, if I might be permitted to do so, that if there were some 
free enterprise system by which this could be done, we’d be most 
happy to have it done that way. 

We are for returning to the previous size and weight limits that 
were in effect in parcel post prior to the enactment of Public Law 199. 
We are greatly concerned, and are making a statement to the overall 
committee, Madam Chairman, with the size of the post office deficit. 
On parcel post we are particularly concerned that the Bureau of 
Operations at the Post Office Department now calculates that a great 
portion of that deficit comes from the size and weight limits imposed 
on post offices of the first and second classes. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation for a number of years has 
voiced its grave concern at the budgetary situation, the imbalance in 
the Federal budget. Certainly in the Post Office Department we have 

part of that imbalance, not the major part, but one of the major 
parts, and we believe that here is one of the places where the situation 
can be corrected to the benefit of the economy of the Nation. 

With those comments, Madam Chairman, and the statement we have 
submitted, we conclude. If there are any questions we would be happy 
to try to answer them. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I was interested in your statement, Mr. Betts, that 
if there were any private enterprise system by which this could be 
done, you would favor it, and I am sure that is true. I am very 
familiar with the Farm Bureau and very closely associated with them 
in my own district and I know that you certainly stand for private 
enterprise 100 percent. I also know that this law has worked great 
hardship on the small rural communities in every way. 

Mr. Gross, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Gross. Not at this time. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Downy. Not a thing; no. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. Mr. Boland? 

Mr. Botanpn. No questions. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyutin. Is your main objection to Public Law 199 the in- 
creased parcel-post rates to the third- and fourth-class post offices 4 
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Mr. Berrs. No, Mr. Broyhill. Our main objection is the fact that 
what appears to be the lesser parcels handled between first- and second- 
class post offices is putting the burden on the remaining post offices 
and increasing the cost of handling parcel post by the fact that it is 
decreasing revenue to the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Broynia.. Which indirectly cause you a great increase ‘ 

Mr. Berrs. That is right. 

Mr. Broynit1. You are directly affected by Public Law 199? 

Mr. Berts. No, not directly, but yet there is a direct connection, too, 
in that the confusion that is caused and the added cost that is caused 
is of direct concern to the farm people. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Mr. Boland ? 

Mr. Bouanp. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. Mr. Betts, I understand that you want uniformity back 
as the size and weights were before Public Law 199 was passed. 

Mr. Berrs. Exactly so. 

Mr. Reams. You do not want to go back to the 11-pound package? 

Mr. Berts. No, sir. 

Mr. Reams. You want to go back just as it was. 

Mr. Berrts. That is right, prior to the enactment of Public Law 199. 

Mr. Reams. And with uniformity in all classes of post offices ? 

Mr. Berrs. Exactly so. 

Mr. Reams. That is because of the fact that you cannot receive on 
rural routes as large packages as you can send ? 

Mr. Berrs. Supposedly you can receive them, too, Mr. Reams, as 
I understand the law, but actually somewhere along the line there is 
confusion, and some of the packages that would be permissible under 
the law do not get sent because there is confusion as to what the 
intent of the law is. 

Mr. Reams. That is just what I was going to ask. How is the man 
on the rural route discriminated against in this at all. 

Mr. Berrs. Because of confusion and because of the added costs 
per package mailed due to the loss of revenue. 

Mr. Reams. Is that why you have limited your objection and your 
desire to have this 199 repealed, to the fact of the economic factor 
in it? Do you feel that the post office can operate more profitably by 
199 repeal ¢ 

Mr. Berts. That is not the only reason; no, sir. 

Mr. Reams. But that is one of the principal reasons you have given. 

Mr. Berrs. That is one of the principal reasons; yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you very much, Mr. Betts. Your state- 
ment. will be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Jor BeEtTTs, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, AMERICAN FaRM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, ON S1izE AND WEIGHT LIMIT OF PARCEL POST 


We appreciate this opportunity to appear before your subcommittee to ex- 
press the views of the American Farm Bureau Federation with regard to par- 
cel-post size and weight limits. 

The delivery of parcel post is of vital importance to farmers and rural people. 
The rural free delivery and parcel post plays a leading part in the marketing 
and distribution of farm products from the farm to consumers. Farmers also 
depend on parcel-post service for needed supplies to the farm. 

We have great interest in this matter since it does more vitally affect rural 
people than any other segment of our population. 
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When this matter has been before the Congress in previous years we have op- 
posed vigorously the reduction in size and weight limits of parcel-post pack- 
ages. We recognize that Congress attempted to solve this problem in passing 
the amendment providing that third- and fourth-class post offices serving the 
larger share of farm people were exempt from the reduction imposed in 1951. 
However, according to our best information, this division between classes of 
post offices as it affects size and weight limits has caused undue loss of revenue 
and confusion to the Post Office Department; and we believe it is in the best 
interests of economy and efficiency that this portion of the law should be 
amended to provide that the size and weight limits now in effect for third- and 
fourth-class post offices be made applicable to all classes of post offices. We 
believe in so doing the Post Office Department will be enabled to render a better 
service to the people it serves. 

We emphasize our desire that the Post Office Department bring into better 
balance the expenditures and receipts of this Department. We believe that 
steps being taken by the Postmaster General will appreciably reduce the deficit 
that has existed in this Department during the last few years. Other measures 
designed to help will have to be taken also. We will continue to insist on 
changes aimed at bringing about a better balance between receipts and expendi- 
tures, reducing costs and improving efficiency without curtailing useful services. 

We have submitted a statement to the full committee dealing with other as- 
pects of the postal problem. 


Mr. Berrs. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Sr. George. We have now finished our work this morning. 
I think that is pretty good, too. We have heard all witnesses. The 
committee will now adjourn and meet tomorrow at 10 a. m. 

(Thereupon, at 11:55 a. m., Tuesday, January 12, 1954, the com- 
mittee adjourned until 10 a. m. on Wednesday, January 13, 1954.) 











SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITATIONS ON PARCEL POST 
PACKAGES SENT THROUGH THE MAIL 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13, 1954 


Hovuser or ReprResENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PostTaL OPERATIONS, 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrick AND Crvin SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Katharine St. George, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mrs. St. Georce. The subcommittee will come to order and we will 
call upon the first witness, Mr. R. L. Murphy, traffic manager, Georgia- 
Alabama Textile Traffic Association, Citizens & Southern National 
Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


STATEMENT OF R. L. MURPHY, TRAFFIC MANAGER, GEORGIA- 
ALABAMA TEXTILE TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. Mourpeuy. Thank you. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Do you have some members of your organization 
with you? 

Mr. Moreny. No,ma’am. I wish to advise that to save your time— 
we thought possibly it would be covered by the statement I will 
make—we will just use one speaker. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. We certainly appreciate that. All right, Mr. 
Murphy, will you proceed. You may be seated. 

Mr. Mourpuy. My name is R. L. Murphy, traffic manager for the 
Georgia-Alabama Textile Traffic Association, 740 Citizens & Southern 
National Bank Building, Atlanta 3, Ga., which organization is a non- 
profit and voluntary association of textile mills located predominantly 
within the States of Alabama and Georgia with a membership of 
approximately 115 mills. 

I am also speaking for the Tufted Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, which is a Georgia corporation, nonprofit, with general offic _ 
located at Dalton, Ga., with a member rship of approximately 15 
tufted or chenille manufacturers of products such as hated 
bathrobes, and related articles; also for the Southern Traffic League, 
which is a nonprofit Georgia corporation with a membership of 
approximately 160 industries and transportation organizations pre- 
dominantly in the Southeast, which includes varying types of indus- 
tries both ce and small. 

First, I would like to state that the interest of the association mem- 
bers in urging that the Public Law 199 be repealed and modified is 
that many of those members are large users of parcel-post service and 
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large users of express service, rail, motor carrier, and other types of 
transportation. However, the parcel-post service is a very important 
and a necessary service, making many thousands of shipments 
annually. 

We feel and urge that it is not only a desirable service, but it is a 
needed service in order to meet the demands of the trade that have 
been built up over a period of years and it is not conceivable how 
other types of services would meet those needs in reaching individuals 
as well as small hamlets and towns throughout the United States. We 
do not think there is any type of service today that is available for that. 

Among the present conditions that have been created as we feel by 
Public Law 199 is that it creates discrimination, first as between com- 
petitors, and to give just one of many examples that could be made: 
In the textile industry we have, for example, a towel manufacturer at 
Fairfax, Ala., and another at La Grange, Ga., a distance of approxi- 


mately 15 or 20 miles apart. The one at Fairfax is shipping from 
a second-class post oflice, whereas La Grange is a first-class post office, 
ind with the size-and-weight limitations on the packages the one at 


La Grange is at a distinct disadvantage in trying to meet the same 
customers or relatively the same territories, as the one at Fairfax 
can use the larger dimensions and heavier weights as provided under 
the present provisions 

Phat would be true, also, for example, at Dalton, Ga., in the chenille 
and tufted trade, without outlying ph ints at such places as Ringgold, 
Ga. The same situation would be true with respect to the knitting 
goods, sportswear, and such as that, and Alexander City, Ala., a first- 
‘lass post office in competition with manufacturers located at second 
class or lower trade post offices. 

Then as to the discrimination between industry, such as I men- 
tioned, there is, for example, a group of textile mills known as the 
bibb Manufacturing Co. in Georgia. One of the plants is located 
at Macon. The other plants are located at second-class post offices 
such as Porterdale and Reynolds, Ga. The plants all make relatively 
the same type of goods or some of them make the same as others. 
Chere might be 1 or 2 differences on it, but it creates a difficulty there 
is to knowing how to hs indle some of the small orders that they might 
recelve as to dis tineuis sh whether to be able to ship it from Macon, 
or whether it might be shipped from one of the outlying plants at a 
smaller town. 

The second matter is the question of increased costs, and I want to 
ay that I am not talking about any cost between transportation 
agencies. I am speaking of the increased cost as to the use of the 
service with respect to material, labor, and such as that, and not 
transportat ion cost. You first have the added cost in packing in 2 or 
more containers where under the old provision you used only 1 con- 
tainer; that is, if you are required to use 3 or 4 containers your cost 





is double or more. 

Second, is your labor cost in packing the greater number of packages 
and other incidentals that go with the preparation of a shipment for 
delivery to the transportation agency, regardless of whether it be 
parcel post, railway express, or some other ‘type of service. It creates 
a difficulty in your shipping or storage room in that you cannot 
determine many times when the product i is finished and ready to pack 
as to whether your order will go to a second-class post office or whether 
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it will go to a first-class post office. That creates quite a difficulty 
and has added expense in that phase of the operation. 

Another added cost as we see it is in tracing. For example, if we 
have 1 package to move it is much easier to locate or trace that 1 
package than if the shipment is broken down into several smaller 
packages ranging in weights from 20 to 25 pounds in order to meet 
the regulations. 

With that brief statement, which could be expanded at some length, 
I think it does clearly state our position on the matter and I do not 
feel it is necessary to go into actual details. It is on that basis that we 
do respectfully urge that the present law be amended so as to give 
us back the provisions we formerly had; and while I might be a little 
amiss in making the statement, I frankly would like to see the parcel 
post weight limitations actually extended to 100 pounds and the 
dimensions increased, bearing in mind that you would have additional 
cost to provide such service. I do not mean under the present basis. 
We would like to see it even made to include larger-size shipments. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Of course, Mr. Murphy, you realize that this com- 
mittee is working on the question of uniformity more than the actual 
weight and size. 

Mr. Murrny. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. We made a statement as I said, in my opening 
remarks in our preliminary report and T quote again “There should 
be uniformity in the maximum size and weight limitations of parcels 
permitted to be sent through the mail.” That was a unanimous report 
and so we are not working on legislation here, but we want to get your 
opinion as to the effect of this lack of uniformity. I think you have 
shown that very clearly in your statement, but that is what this com- 
mittee is specifically sticking to. 

Mr. Murrny. We are wholeheartedly in support of something that 
will eliminate this discrimination that we have today and give us some- 
thing uniform so we will know where we are. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Any questions, Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mrs. St. Grorar. Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Downy. I believe not. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. We thank you, Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Mureny. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Our next witness is Mr. G. J. Cullinan, vice presi- 


dent of Aldens, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. CULLINAN, VICE PRESIDENT, ALDENS, 
INC., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Cuttinan. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is George J. Cullinan. Iam vice president in charge of sales 
of Aldens, Inc., located in Chicago, Il]. Aldens operates 11 retail 
stores in the Middle West and a national mail order business in 
excess of $80 million reaching into all 48 States and all United States 
foreign possessions. 

We classify ourselves in our field as an intermediate sized com- 
pany, falling into a position well below the two largest companies in 
the mail order—chain-store field (doing a sales volume only from 3 
19276—54——__5 
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to 7 percent as much as they), somewhat below one other, but from 2 to 
6 times larger than other well-known organizations in the same 
business. 

We also consider ourselves primarily a mail-order company because 
only 10 percent of our business is done through retail stores. In this 
respect we resemble the smaller, rather than the larger, companies in 
our field because the biggest of the so-called mail-order houses does 
approximately 75 percent of its business through retail stores, the 
second approximately 65 percent, and even the one closest to our 
own size approximately 30 percent. 

I am grateful to this subcommittee for the opportunity of being 
heard on the matter of size and weight limitations on parcel-post 
packages. My purpose in requesting to testify is to provide whatever 
information I can that might illuminate the problem for the members 
of this group. In so testifying I represent only my own company al- 
though we are members of the National Council on Business Mail, the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association and the Advertising Federation 
of America. 

I intend my testimony to reflect, as far as I am able to do so, the 
position of a medium sized mail order company operating without 
branch houses and serving the entire Nation from one centrally located 
plant with regard to present size and weight limitations on parcel 
post packages. This testimony will cover : 

|. The extra costs to Aldens and its customers resulting from the 
restrictions on size and weights of packages legislated in 1951 and ef- 
fective January 1, 1952. 

2. The extra costs to the United States Post Office and other effects 
resulting from these same restrictions. 

3. The discriminatory effect of these restrictions on certain classes 
of citizens. 

4. The discriminatory effect on smaller mail order companies below 
the size of the two largest. 

5. The attitude of my company toward the charge that a return to 
the sizes and weights in existence prior to 1952 would be a blow to 
the pi inciple of private enterprise. 

6. The probable long-term effects of a continuation of present size 
and weight restrictions on the United States Post Office and the mail- 
order industry. 

The extra costs to Aldens and its customers resulting from present 
restrictions on parcel-post size and weights: Aldens’ mail-order busi- 
ness is divided 90 percent soft lines (wearing apparel for all the 
family, domestics, curtains, shoes, and so forth) and 10 percent hard 
lines (appliances, rugs, furniture. and SO forth - Our packages tend 
to be extraordinarily varied in size but light in weight. The average 
weight of our packages is 5 pounds and each carries 4 items. This is 
well below the present minimum weight even in first-class offices 
beyond the third zone but the average size per item is 56 inches (about 
the size of an ordinary shoebox) in length and girth, and the range 
is from 16 inches overall for such things as a single order for handker- 
chiefs, to 84 inches for ordinary blankets, and 100 inches for pleated 
formal clresses. 

Since we average four items to the order even our run-of-the-mill] 
packages come dangerously close to the maximum size permitted in 
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first-class offices and any irregularity in shape, any change from the 
average in composition of orders, any unusually active selling period 
like Christmas and Easter which increases items per order, and though 
we have plenty of weight to spare we find it necessary to break up 
packages or omit items to the customer and the party dress or the 
blanket or the ladies’ coat which cannot be divided must be sent by 
express. 

Surely it was never intended that such packages as these, the com 
mon ordinary packages that would normally be carried by a retail 
store patron, should be forced to be shipped by express. The average 
value of our packages is $10. With a $1.85 minimum express charge 
how long can this merchandise be sold by mail ¢ 

In 1953 Aldens’ extra costs resulting from the present size and 
weight limitations on parcel post exceeded $50,000 but even more 
Important our customers, who are made up almost 100 percent of 
low-income people, paid twice this amount or in excess of $100,000. 

But these represent only part of the costs paid by Aldens and its 
customers because of the current restrictions on size and weight of 
parcel-post packages. In 1952, by its own testimony, the Post Office 
Department's deficit increased by more than $52 million because the 
size and weight restrictions imposed in 1952 reduced its volume and 
it was unable to recapture sufficient savings to offset the decline in 
revenue. This further deficit was then added to the existing deficit 
on fourth-class mail and in October 1953 parcel-post rates were in 
creased $153 million or 34 percent in order to make this class of mail 
completely self-paying. In other words, more than one-third of the 
October 1953 increase was a direct result of the 1952 limitations on 
size and weight. Quite apart from the direct costs experienced as a 
result of present size and weight limitations mentioned in the para 
graph next above this parcel post increase cost Aldens’ customer, and 
this means all customers including’ farmers and other patrons of 
second-, third-, and fourth-class offices as well as those in first-class 


offices, an annual amount of $350,000 and Aldens as a company 
$100,000. 

Mail-order companies and their customers who have already been 
burdened with a 114 percent direct increase in parcel post rates since 
1939—an increase which exceeds all increases in the country’s price 
level and also wages of postal employees, as shown on the attached 
graph—have thus been further burdened not only by the extra costs 
created directly by the 1952 size and weight limitations but indirectly 
by the effect of this factor on regular parcel-post rates. 

The enormity of the effect of continuing parcel-post increases on a 
company like Aldens is demonstrated by the following table showing 
extra costs experienced since 1949 as a result of these increases. 


Dollar effect annually of postage-rate increases on Aldens’ costs 


Jan. 1, 1949, postage increase caused an increase in Aldens’ costs of_. $496, 393 
Oct. 1, 1951, postage increase caused an increase in Aldens’ costs of 612, 713 


Oct. 1, 1953, parcel-post increase will cause an increase in Aldens’ 
eosts of 


311, 000 


Total actual increase in Aldens’ costs caused by postage in- 
creases since Jan. 1, 1949_______- . ante i . 1, 420, 106 
During the 10-year period 1944-53 Aldens’ profits before taxes 
averaged $2,750,000 annually or 3.9 percent on sales and after taxes 
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only $1,300,000 or 1.85 percent on sales. The importance of these 
large postage increases ($1,420,106 annually) to a company of our size 
and type is almost too obvious to remark. 

The extra costs to the United States Post Office and other effects 
of current size and weight restrictions: 

By its own testimony United States Post Office revenues were re- 
duced over $52 million in 1952 as a result of the size and weight re- 
strictions on parcel-post packages imposed in 1952; legislated in 1951 
and imposed in 1952. I have been told that in 1953 this figure Will 
increase another $25 million to $77 million. Both the original deficit 


and this further increase were predicted by numbers of men experi- 
enced in the transportation field because the size and weight restric- 
tions imposed In 1952 reduced the cream of the profitable post-oflice 
traflic, that traftic in and between large communities where the volume 
is always high enough for a profit, and left the post office with a 
larger percentage of its volume in the small nonprofit areas, the sec- 
ond-, third , and fourth-class offices. 

Why did this h ippen al Cd why must it erow even worse ¢ There are 
at least two good reasons: 


‘] he post office had the fixed physical facilities and supervisory 
help to handle the volume lost by the size and weight restrictions but 


ho longe r had the revenue fre a that lost volume against which to 


charge the fixed costs of its supervision and maintenance of facilities. 

2. Because the shippers of packages, in order to remain competitive, 
had to deve lop other less cos stly means of ship ping th: an express or 
divided parcel post pac kages a und the revenue went to trucke rs, pack- 
age railroad cars, and local parcel delivery truckers in and between 


the large points. For example, since 1951 Aldens has opened four 
shipping points—New York City, Buffalo, Atlanta, and Little Rock— 
to which it trucks its packages in bulk and then deposits them in the 
local post office instead of posting them in Chicago as it had done 
since 1913, the year parcel post was established. In this way we 
were able to avoid at least one phase of the restrictions, that of re- 
ducing even the 40-pound package to 20 pounds when shipped to 
first-class offices beyond the second zone from Chicago, and we also 
cut net delivery costs to our customers. In the process, of course, 
ost-office revenues were reduced. 

In addition, Aldens has accelerated its telephone-office program in 
large cities. In 1951 before the weights and sizes of parcel-post pack- 
ages were restricted we had 15 tele phone offices in major cities—to- 
day we have 55, more than any other mail order company including 
the two largest. In these places we truck our orders in bulk to the 
city in which our office is located and deliver our orders through local 
private parcel delivery companies. How a we save by such a 
plan is shown in the attached tables marked “1” and “2.” These costs 
are lower than postal rates even where the ith asd are within the 
niateiched size and weight limitations and far, far below express 
charges. They indicate that where any organization, private or pub- 
lic, has volume and density, costs can be much lower than either exist- 
ing parcel-post or express rates. 

What the final outcome of all this will be is indeterminable but 
diversion is growing bigger and bigger in the most profitable areas 
for all concerned, post office or private. As it grows it will tend in- 
evitably to create more and greater postal deficits of the type experi- 
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enced as a result of size and weight restrictions in 1952 and 1953 and 
it will hurt the large companies who have sufficient volume to divert 
profitably a great deal less than the smaller ones who haven’t. As 
it destroys or weakens our great parcel-post system it will bring down 
with it many a small operator who will be unable to endure the com- 
petitive squeeze of the bigs. 

The discriminatory effect of these restrictions on certain classes of 
citizens : 

Over the past decade we have often heard the term “second-class 
citizen” and we loudly disclaim the possibility that any such thing 
should exist in the United States. If there is such a thing as a 
“second-class citizen” would he not be one who, perhaps among other 
things, had to pay more for public services than another citizen ‘ 

In hundreds of places all over this country people in first-class post 
offices within a few miles of other people in second, third, and fourth 
class offices must pay more to have an ordinary package weighing 
21 pounds delivered to their homes. In addition, these same people 
who number well over 50 million and who provide more than one- 
third of all mail-order volume, which totals by the way in the 4 
major companies over $1, million, pay increased parcel-post rates 
resulting from this very discrimination, thus compounding the injury. 

In this day of retail self-service and other forms of convenient 
shopping, this day of shopping at home by catalog to avoid the traffic 
and crowds of metropolitan areas, this day of families with small 
children rushing to the suburbs of big cities to live, the big retail 
stores of America are finding that catalog supplements and telephone 
shopping backed up by parcel post are among the most important 
means of expanding sales and meeting the competition of outlying 
stores. At the very beginning of a real American major trend in re- 
tailing we encounter this serious impediment that discriminates 
against the millions of citizens who are depended upon to support it. 
As a sideline, in the newspaper just the other day Fields in Chicago 
stated that it received 1 million orders last year over the telephone 
through the result of its catalogs. 

The discriminatory effect on smaller mail-order companies below 
the size of the two largest. 

Although, as pointed out, Aldens is a very great deal smaller than 
the two largest companies in its field, it considers itself a definite com- 
petitor in mail order. The reasons why it is not as large as these are 
multitudinous, but the major one is that they operate from 8 to 10 
territorial branches in addition to their major Chicago house. In 
general, these branches bring almost all potential mail-order custom- 
ers in the country within the third postal zone, or 300 miles. Aldens, 
with only 1 house in Chicago, is competitive on this score only within 
300 miles of Chicago and is as much as 1,700 miles farther away from 
some of its customers than the others. For example, we have over 
100,000 customers in the 3 Pacific Coast States—California, Oregon, 
and Washington—which we serve from Chicago, but which the others 
serve from branch plants in Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, and 
Seattle. 

When, therefore, weight restrictions of 40 pounds on parcel post 
in first-class offices are further reduced to 20 pounds to and from first- 
class offices beyond the second postal zone the discrimination against 
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all small mail-order houses and the advantages in favor of the 2 larg- 
est are quite obvious. There are thousands of companies harmed com- 
petitively by this factor. 

Another misunderstood factor in the size and weight issue also con- 
cerns the identity of those who are hurt most by size and weight re- 
strictions. It is commonly believed that the two largest — best known 
companies in the mail-order field are most affected by the present 
limitations. Contrarily, however, they are relatively the least af- 
fected and to a major extent the importance of size and weight is in 
hverse proportion to the size of the company. In other words, the 
smaller the mail-order company the more important the size and 
weight factor and all other elements that affect parcel-post rates. 

‘} is demonstrated by tables B and C attached, which show that 
the largest mail-or¢ ler company does only 15 percent of its business 
by standard mail-or methods, which include receipt of orders by 
irst-class mail and distribution of packages by parcel post. Seventy- 
five percent of its business is done through retail stores and 10 percent 
through order and telephone offices. 

On this same basis the second largest company does only slightly 
more than 20 percent of its business by mail order and the third larg- 

st ay roximately DO Se reent. ae on the other hand, does over 
S0 percent of its business by mail and almost all mail ee operators 


‘low Aldens in size do practically 100 percent of their business by 


mail. 

Limitations on size and weight and parcel-post rates in general 
are far more important relatively to the smaller mail-order sellers who 
number in the tens of thousands than to the Big Two or even Big 
Four of the mail-order industry. 

The attitude of my company toward the charge that a return to 
the size and weights in existence prior to 1952 would be a blow to the 
principle of free enterprise—about the last thing any mail-order man 
would want to do would be to strike a blow at the great American 
principle of free enterprise. A mail-order catalog is the most demo- 
cratic and American medium it is possible to contrive serving the 
poor, the rich, all colors, all creeds, without chance of discrimination 
because all sales are transacted in the privacy of the customer’s own 
home with practically no pe rsonal contact at all and delivery is made 
m inly by public carriers such as the United States Post Office. Tra- 
dition: ally also the mat de r business is the fie le | to which so many 
small entrepreneurs with little capital turn when they wish to start 
business on a small seale. It is actually one of the creat bree ding 
eroul _ of private enterprise. 

It is mv understanding that the one organization which voices the 
claim that a return to the sizes and weights of 1951 and prior years 
would constitute Government’s participation in business to the detri- 
ment of private enterprise is the Railway Express Agency. It is not 
necessarily a refutation of their claim, but it is worth noting that this 
organization is as close to a monopoly as one can get without violating 
antitrust laws. It is owned by America’s railroads, themselves regu- 
lated corporations whose rates are protected — each other and 
are adjusted perio lie ally by a Government agency to protect profits, 
quite apart from the operation of the laws of ren and demand, the 
ke »ystones of pr ivate enter pr ise. There is on ly one express company 
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carrying the freight from these railroads. All competition has been 
absorbed. 

Unless the term “private enterprise” is merely an empty cliche or 
catch phri ise it must connote low costs, efficiene Vy, and good service. If 
a company cannot supply these in relation to its competitors then 
under the laws of private enterprise and supply and demand there 
IS no Justification for its existence in our economy. 

Does the Railway Express Co.’s operation fit this definition of pri- 
vate enterprise / It does not note its costs on the attached sheets in 
relation not only to postal costs but to those of private parcel distri ib- 
utors on smal] pac kages and we all know how poorly it compares 
with — forws irders on larger shipments. Note its inability to 


provide equal services 6 days a week to all types of citizen without 
diserimination—residents on rural routes, in very small towns, and 
in communities off the beaten path. Note its inefhicien cy in failing to 
make a profit even though it has a monopoly on railway express, has 


the benefit of regulated rates without the responsibili ty of serving all 
without discrimination. Parcel post pays its way, the freight for 
warders by truck and rail make a profit, the parcel-delivery companies 
make a profit. 

pe Railwa iy Express Agency is not a private enterprise in any 
true sense. It has within it all the vices of a protected monopoly and 
is using all of the outdated methods it can contrive to keep alive a 
moribund business which has become unprofitable through the greater 
efficiency of competitors, the absolescence of its reasons for existence, 
and the growth and development of the country. Why not, if we 
must keep this institution alive, revive the pony express or the Erie 
Canal ? 

The 1948 Department of Commerce Census of Business listed, 
addition to the major mail-order companies, S80 other mail-order 
establishments and 3,451 direct-selling organizations using parcel 
post as then principal method of delivering merchandise. Beyond 
these there are tens of thousands of retail stores and smal] shippers 
who use direct mail and parcel post shipping as part of their regular 
selling and operating proce dures. These are real free ente rprises whose 
objective i is to sell their merchandise at the lowest cost to the greatest 
number of people. None of these would object to considering the 
Railway Express Agency a free enterprise if it assumed the respon- 
sibilities of one by reduc Inge its costs be low other methods of distribu- 
tion or going out of business if it couldn't. 

We in the mail-order business are free enterprises and are willing 
to stand or fall Dy the rules of the game. Let all who would make 
that game tougher by increasing our costs or creating advantages for 
one or more of us against the others abide by all the rules before 
trying to foist off on the people their 19th century version of free 
enterprise. ; 

The probable long-term effects of a continuation of present size 
and weight restrictions on the United States Post Office and the mail- 
order industry: Believing, as we do, that private enterprise means, 
among other things, lowering costs by every legitimate means and 
being competitive with all competitors no matter ae favored the 
position of some of them may be we see the principle 7 iting in 
the mail-order business in future years along the following lines: 
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If moment: paeiarioeme are maintained and a new parcel-post 
deficit created as a result, the Post Office Department will have to 
increase parcel cel t and catalog rates further to make up the deficit. 
This will cause greater diversion of packages to package cars, freight 
forwarders, parce l-delive ory comp anies, and order offices which i in turn 
will again create a deficit forcing parcel post and catalog rates still 
higher. The higher these rates go the more diversion, the more diver- 
sion the more deficits, and so on in a vicious circle. 

In the end the smaller mail-order companies, which do not have the 
volume or means to divert, will be driven out of business and the field 
le o only to the bigs. 

W ith distribution and its costs recognized as the most important 
We i in maintaining prosperity in this country—since we have 
adequate production and production facilities—it is inevitable that 
American distributors will gravitate to the lowest cost and most 
efficient operators. This will mean the elimination of such present 
high cost and inefficient operations as the Railway Express Agency 
anyway but by the time this occurs the United States Post Office which 
has inherently within it the ingredients for being the most eflicient 
distributor in the country may well have priced itself out of business 
and the finest post al system the world has produced will have dete- 
riorated into medio rity or worse 
3. Since in very few businesses are the bigs SO blessed with advan- 
tages over the smalls as in mail orde I's due Lo the lower cost of their 
catalogs when peeaeoes im millions, their branch house locations for 
better service, their buying power, etc., the mail-order business will 
probably disappear as an laaesion! area of development for small- 
business men and only the giants will be left. 

The graph and tables I referred to are attached to my statement. 

Mrs. a. GEORGE. They will be incorporated in the record. 

(The graph and tables referred to follow :) 
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TABLE 1 Comparison of shipping costs by (1) freight plus local parcel delivery, 
(2) parcel post (including c. 0. d. and money order fees), (3) railway express 


, Zon Method of ship- |,. 24 : 10 
( y trom ment tL pound 3 pou S oun nese 
Chicag« . , 

Toledo, Ohio 3 | Freight plus local $0. 37 $0. 41 $0. 45 $0. 55 $0. 65 $0.7 
I cel post 63 go 1.04 1. of 1. SF 
Express 1. 85 1.85 1.8 1. 89 2.06 2 24 

Louisville, Ky ) Freight plus local 1y $ 68 78 SY 
P. wall post 63 &Y 1.04 1. 60 1. 8b 2.11 
Express 1. 85 1. 85 1.8 1. 93 2.13 2. 33 

Philadelphia, Pa 5 | Freight plus local 45 55 64 82 1.0 1. 20 
Parcel post 66 1.04 1, 28 2. 04 2. 50 2. 06 
Express 1.85 1, 85 1.8 2. 25 2. fe) 2. 96 

Atlanta, Ga = 4 Freicht plus local .43 50 57 74 gI 09 
Parcel post . 64 4 1.14 1.78 2.13 2.47 
Express 1.85 1,8 1.8 2. x 2. 52 2. Re 

Bt. Louis, Mo Freight plus local 47 51 5 67 7 RS 
P urcel post 63 RO 1. 04 1. 60 1. & > 1] 
~me re 1, 85 1.8 1, 85 1.9 2. it 

Minneapolis, Mint 4 Fr ght plus local 4 } ) 71 83 H 
Pat l po 64 i ] 4 7s 2.13 2. 47 
Expr 1. 85 1. 85 1.8 2. 04 2.3) 

Denver, Colo Freight plus local 46 1 63 83 1, 04 l 
Parcel post 66 1.04 1. 28 2. 04 2. W) 2. OF 
Express 1. 8 1.8 2. 34 2.72 3. 1 

New York, N. Y 5 Freight plus local 61 69 4 1.1 1. 31 
l eas t 6f 1.04 1. 28 04 2.) 2. O 
Expre 1.8 1. 85 1.8 2. 27 2.64 01 

Erie, Pa 4 Freight plus local 18 13 19 63 78 ” 
P: speed peat 64 95 1.14 1. 78 2.1 2. 47 
Express 1. 85 1.85 1.85 2.04 2.) 2. 56 

Buffalo, N. Y 4 Freight plus local s 64 70 S4 nN 1.13 
Parcel post 64 5 1.14 1.78 2.13 2.47 
Expres 1.85 1, 85 1, 85 2.09 2 38 2 66 


TABLE 2 Comparison of shipping costs by (1) freight plus local parcel delivery, 


? 


(2) parcel post (including c. 0. d. and money order fees), (3) railway eapress 





| 
Zone a , nia 
City from Method of phi 1 pound |3 pounds|5 pounds! , * , oe a 
hdneen ment pound pound pour 
Little Rock, Ark 4 Freight plus local $0. 53 $0. 59 $0, 65 $0. 81 $0. 96 $1.11 
Parcel post 64 95 1.14 1.78 2.13 47 
Express 1. 85 1.8 1. 85 2.14 2. 45 j 
Pittsburgh, Pa 4 Freight plus local 63 68 74 88 1.02 1. 16 
Parcel post_. 64 95 1.14 1. 78 2.13 2. 47 
Expres 1, 85 1. 85 1.85 2. 07 2. 34 2. 61 
Cleveland, Ohio. 3 | Freight plus local 42 47 2 64 77 89 
Parcel post 63 89 1, 04 1. 60 1. 86 2. 11 
Express 1. 85 1.85 1. 85 1.97 2. 20 2. 42 
Cincinnati, Ohio 3 | Freight plus local 2 47 2 63 7 86 
Parcel post 63 89 1. 04 1. 60 1. SF 2.11 
Express 1.85 1. 85 1,85 1.93 2.13 2. 33 
Akron, Ohio 3 | Freight plus local 38 43 48 60 73 | 85 
Parcel post 63 8Y 1.04 1. 60 1. 86 | 2. 11 
Express_ 1.85 1.85 1. 85 1.97 2. 20 2. 42 
Wheeling, W. Va 4 | Freight plus local 38 43 44 62 76 | 89 
Parcel post 64 95 1,14 1. 78 2. 13 | 2. 47 
Express 1.85 1. 85 1, 85 2. 05 2. 30 | 2. 56 
Dayton, Ohio 5 | Freight plus local. 42 47 51 62 73 s4 
Parcel post... 66 1. 04 1, 28 2. 04 2. 50 2.96 
Express 1, 85 1. 85 1.85 1. 93 2.13 2. 33 
Detroit, Mich... 3 | Freight plus local . 87 62 66 77 89 1. 00 
Parcel post 63 89 1. 04 1. 60 1. 86 2.11 
Express 1, 85 1. 85 1,85 1, 93 2. 13 2. 33 
Evansville, Ind 3 Freight plus local 42 47 52 63 75 86 
Parcel post 63 89 1.04 1. 60 1, 86 2.11 
supoens 1. 85 1.85 1. 85 1. 93 2. 13 2. 33 
Des Moines, Towa 3 Freight plus local 37 2 47 58 70 s1 
Parcel post 63 . 89 1.04 1. 60 1. 86 2.11 
Express. 1. 85 1. 85 1. 85 1.97 2. 20 2.42 
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] I B Estimated total sales of Sears, Roebuck; Montgomery Ward; Spiegel; 


j , J f 
nd Aldens bu reta ore ¢ dome orde classifications 


, LO 
n by ord TTte (including tele 


orde ( , ¢ j midil Clas ACAaATIONS 


re mpantes, l e, D . tO pa el post \ hen they 
Lay ¢ erted l 1 ort Du ness t otner carriers and 
O ] \ { i ii we ld s i) iar reachi Yy changes 
} 
CULLINAN, | { k they would go where costs were 
if I 

M Sr. Greorce. Lov en with the present system you have 

\ Lae ele} } ( 
Mr. CULLINAN. Y¢ The telephone business is good only in very 
I don’t mean by that merely first-class post offices. With 
respect to some post office hn what we call very small cities—9.000, 
10,000, 15,000—in those cases the telephone business will not work. It 
is only Detroit, Chicago, and so on. In those cases we feel we are 


overpaying. We have to pay more to get our packages in. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. You probably would continue that system. 

Mr. Cuntrnan. So long as the costs are lower. Actually, the major 
factor, not a part of this committee’s consideration, I believe, in deliv- 
ering pa kaw S in the b @Y cities DY parcel post is the c. o. a. fee, which 
is 60 cents. The par e] post delivery cost by itself is quite all right. 
It is the 60 cents against 10 cents that throws it all out of balance. If 
that were corrected I think they would probably go back. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Because, of course. I have been told in some in- 
stances where they had established a new form of packaging and all 
that, it would be quite an expense for these big companies to go back 
to the old method of packagil g That may be an exaggeration, but 
Il have been told that. 


memes <_—veveamaasmaa—l, 
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Mr. Cuniinan. It isn’t too serious really, because they give it the 
same kind of treatment that the post office does. They are sent to 
central terminals and they are distributed. You have to have utili- 
tarian packaging. There is no question about that. 

Mrs. Str. Grorcre. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcre. Mr. Boland ? 

Mr. Botanp. No questions. 

Mrs. Str. Greorar. Mr. Bonin ? 

Mr. Bonin. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Greorce. Thank you very much. 

Next we are going to call on Mr. John Barr, secretary, Montgomery 
Ward, who is accompanied, | believe, by Mr. Kirby, who is the assist- 
ant general trafic manager. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BARR, SECRETARY, MONTGOMERY WARD, 
ACCOMPANIED BY S. F. KIRBY, ASSISTANT GENERAL TRAFFIC 
MANAGER, MONTGOMERY WARD, CHICAGO 


Mr. Barr. Madam Chairman, I have a statement, but I would like 
to ask the indulgence of the committee in hearing my statement with- 
out copies which are not available. I would be happy to furnish 
copies to the committee as soon after the hearing as possible. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Very well, if you will do that later we will be 
pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Barr. Madam chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is John A. Barr. I live at 2300 Elmwood Avenue, Wilmette, 
Ill. Iam vice president and secretary of Montgomery Ward & Co., at 
Chicago, Il. 

Montgomery Ward is a nationwide distributor of general merchan- 
dise through 9 mail-order houses, 250 catalog-order offices, and 600 
retail stores. Wards is a large user of the mails, spending more than 
$16 million per year for postage. Over $6,500,000 of this sum is borne 
directly by its mail-order customers in all sections of the country in 
the form of parcel post charges. 

We appear here today to protest against the reduction of the size- 
and-weight limits on parcel-post shipments between first-class post 
offices which was imposed a little over 2 years ago by Public Law 199. 

We urge that this law be repealed because it substantially increases 
the deficit of the Post Office Department, because it has made neces- 
sary a substantial increase in parcel-post rates, because it unreason- 
ably increases the cost of doing business, and because it discriminates 
between citizens and businesses in different size cities, and is contrary 
to the public interest. 

Congress established the parcel post service on January i. 1913, to 
provide the American public with a safe, simple, and economical pack- 
age-delivery service throughout the entire United States. The estab- 
lishment of parcel post was a natural complement to then existing pos- 
tal service which provided communication facilities between all cities, 
towns, villages, and practically all homes, both urban and rural, in 
the entire country. 

In establishing parcel-post service as an experimental measure Con- 
gress originally specified a weight limit on packages of 11 pounds 
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and a size limit of 72 inches in length and girth combined. The orig- 
inal law authorized the Postmaster General with the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make such changes in the classi- 
fication, size, and weight limits and rates of parcel post as he should 
find necessary. Quoting from the statute: 

To promote the service to the public and to insure the receipt of revenue from 
such service adequate to pay the cost thereof. 

This authorization to the Postmaster General has continued in the 
law to the present day. Pursuant to this statutory authorization the 
Postmaster General to meet the needs of the public inaugurated two 
increases in the weight limits within the first ye ar after the inception 
of the parcel-post service and further incre ased the weight limits in 
1918 and 1931 in similar fashion and also to meet the needs of the 
public, the size limit of mailable packages was increased in 1915 and 
1931. 

Each of these increases in the size and weight limits of mailable 
packages since the inception of the service was made as a result of in 
sistent public demand to promote the service to the public. From 
1931 to 1952, a period of over 20 years, the size limit stood at 100 inches 
and the weight limit at 70 pounds between all classes of offices and 
to all zones. The enactment of Public Law 199 effective in January 
1952 reducing the size and weight limits of parcel-post shipments be- 
tween first-class post offices was the first backward step in parcel-post 
service since its inception 40 vears ago. 

We respectfully urge to this committee that Public Law 199 should 
be repealed and the uniform size and weight limits as they existed 
before 1952 should be restored for each and all for the following 
reasons: 

First, Public Law 199 has substantially increased and will continue 
to increase the deficit of the Post Office Department. Citizens 
throughout the Nation are deeply concerned over the large deficit of 
the postal service which reached a peak of over $700 million in 1952 

We believe that the postal service is essentially a business operation 
which should be operated as a business. Each of the factors which 
contributed to this huge deficit must be critically examined and cor 
rective action taken if the carrying of the mails is to be self-supporting 
and self-sustaining, as we believe it should be. 

Public Law 199 by prohibiting the handling of parcels which had 
been handled for over 20 years has diverted from the postal service 
#9,300,000 parcels per year with a total annual revenue of $98,500,000. 
An authoritative representative of the Post Office Department testified 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission last year that this diver- 
sion of parcels resulted in a net deficit on handling fourth-class mail 
a the annual rate of $52,400,000. This figure, this net deficit, caused 
by Public Law ie waata be approximately $75,000 under the rates 
effective October 1, 1953. This substantial loss alone is sufficient to 
require that the han size and weight limits as they had been estab- 
lished before 1952 be restored. 

Second, Public Law 199 has made necessary and will continue to 
require substantial increases in parcel-post rates. Under the law the 
Postmaster General is required, subject to the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to adjust parcel-post rates from time to 
time so as to insure the receipt of revenue sufficient to pay the cost of 
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ircel-post service. Public Law 199 by causing an annual loss of 
02,400,000 In net revenue thus has a direct effect on the entire postal 
rate structure. | he parcel-post rate 1n rease effective Octobe r i. 19538, 


iS an increase of 36.5 percent. This substantial increase was re- 
to produce $153.525,000 additional annual revenue instead of 
S].] H) I vould ive | en required were t not for the size 


eight limitations of Public Law 199. The result is that because 

Or a il Law 199 the public IS paying an average of 12 percent more 
irges on every parcel-post shipment since October 1, 1953. In 
is, the size and weight restrictions of Public Law 199 have 


resulted in higher rates for all parcel-post shipments regardless of 
hen e and weight and regardless of the class of post office from 
h they are shipped 
Third, Public Law 199 unreasonably increases the cost of doing 
ess and otherwise is harmful to business. Enterprises such as 
Montgomery Ward, both large and small, which use the parcel-post 


ervice 1 the conduct of then business are harmed by the size and 
eight restrictions of Public Law 199 in several ways. In the first 


place, the higher rates made nece sary by the restrictions increased 
the a sportat on costs of } ackage shipments. In the second place, 
the higher rates result in the loss of sales to the extent that customers 
find it uneconomical to purchase their merchandise needs by mail. 
\\ I's has hundreds of letters from customers who have stopped 


; 


ving by mail because of the higher parcel-post rates. 

These | urn result in lost business to the transportation 
try asaw hole, In ‘luding p ircel post, express, and all other means 
of trat sportation. 


sales in ft 


i 


In the third place, the expense of operating the business is increased 

various wavs. Substantial clerical costs are incurred to deter- 

mii the classification of the post office to which the shipment is to 

| ‘] his determin ition must be made with respect to each order 

¢ a shipment of more than 20 pot nds. At Ward’s this re- 

creening of approximately 5 million orders a year. In those 

e ‘ iere the larevel parcel car he divided into two or more pack- 

hipper incurs additior al labor and packing costs. 

At Ward’s the restrictions of Public Law 199 require the multiple 

cl oO if approximately DO.O00 shipments a year. In those cases 

re 1 » larger parce | cannot b livided into smaller packages, the 

ner must use a more expensive or less satisfactory method of 

ortation. At W ra we estimate that Pul lic Law 199 has 

| our direct operating costs by approximately $100,000 per 

veal This figure does not nelude any allowance for the higher 

parcel-post rates, for loss sales, or for the higher cost of other means 
of shinment 


Fourth. Public Law 199 discriminates between citizens and busi- 
es, depending on the size city in which they live or are located, 
and is contrary to the public interest. One of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government under our Constitution is that all laws should 
apply equally to all our people. Under the restrictions of Public 
Law 199, a resident of Chicago cannot ship to a resident of Detroit 
by parcel post a package weighing 25 pounds. However, a resident 
of Chicago can ship the 25-pound package to a resident of Fraser, 
Mich. Fraser is located 15 miles from Detroit and the shipment 
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would pass through the Detroit post office. Obviously, there is ho 
reasonable explanation or justification for this discrimination. 

The wide acceptance of parcel POst serv ice by the public as a means 
of relief from inadequate and unreasonably expensive transportation 
by other methods has been a str king example of the success of a 
service which meets the public needs. If this is true, and if the size 
and weight restrictions of Publie Law 199 is subject to all the ecriti- 
cisms I have outlined, the question may well be asked: 

Why were these restrictions adopted by the 82d Congress and why has not 
the general public arisen in loud and indignant protest? 

The answer is twofold. In the first place, these size and weight 
restrictions were adopted as a direct result of extensive and vigorous 
support by the Railway xpress Agency, which was attempting to 
force the channeling of higher revenue-producing traffic into its serv 
ice. The urgings of the Express Agency in its own selfish interests are 
understandable, but should not sway this committee or the Congress 
to condone legislation which is contrary to the public interest. The 
prot ction of private enterprise cloes not require any C1 ippling of the 
postal service which was authoriezd by the Constitution and which 
serves all persons and businesses alike, whether they be large or 
small. 

In the second place, the public generally has been slow to rise i 
protest because the facts have been withheld from the people. The 
normal means for disseminating facts is through the newspaper. 


in 


However, in this instance the Congress has seen fit to permit and 
require the post office to carry newspapers, an important segment of 
second-class mail, at a rate which equals only 17 percent of the cost of 
the service. 

In other words, newspapers pay only 17 cents of every dollar it 
costs the post office to carry and deliver their product. In view of this 
indirect subsidy which they themselves enjoy the newspapers have 
refused to pul licize the favoritism which has been extended to the 
Railway Express Agency. 

We respect f ily submit that the Congress and this committee has 
an obligation to provide economical postal service on equal terms to 
‘ms at all classes of post offices. Congress 


should not den. efficient parcel DOST Ser ice to the over Ov million peo 


all citizel S and busing 5S fj 


ple and the thousands of businesses which are served by first-class post 
offices. 

Congress should not under the false guise of protecting private 
enterprise, adopt uneconomic and dis riminatory legislation which is 
designed to favor a single private interest, the Railway Express 
Agency, at the expense of doing substantial harm to thousands of 


other private businesses both large and small. 

We respectfully urge that this committee give the most serious con- 
sideration to the unjust discrimination and the uneconomic effect of 
the existing size and weight restrictions on parcel-post shipments 
and to the unnecessary and unreasonable expense which these restric- 
tions have placed upon business and upon the public and that this 
committee recommend repeal of Public Law 199 and restore uniform 
regulations as they existed prior to 1952. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Barr. 
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Mr. Barr, I take it from your statement, which is a very vigorous 
one, I may say, that you do consider parcel post the most economical 
and the best method of shipment; is that right ? 

Mr. Barr. Ina very large number of instances it is. I mean by that 
that all of our forms of transportation, the express, air freight, rail 
hy motor freight, local packag re delivery, all have their pli we in 
the transportation industry and in different circumstances one is more 
economical than : any of the others. 

Mrs. Sv. Grouce. You only use parcel post, however, for about 40 
percent of your entire shi — nts, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Barr. Mr. Kirby, can you give that figure ¢ 

Mr. Kirey. I would say that approximately 90 percent of our di- 
rect shipments stat the mail-order house to customers moves by parcel 
post. Shipments to our retail stores or cati ilog-order office move by 
oht, if neceessary. 

Mrs. Srv. Grorcr. However, the overall would not be 90 percent ? 

Mr. Kirny. 90 percent of the shipment that move direct from a 
mail-order house to our mail-order customers would | » pare el post. 

Barr. To answer, if I might supplement that. the business of 
Montgomery Ward is divided into two principal divisions, a mail 
orde} Ope ration and a retail-store sage es Parcel post is used i 


motortruck, by express, or by rail fre; 


both divisions of the b isiness, but its prin ‘ipal and its largest use is 
the mail-order division and it intl it division under which mer 
chandise is shipped directly from a central mail-order house to the 
customers ‘| hat 1s what Mr. Kirby speaks in aying 90 percent of 
those use parcel post. 
Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Yes. I am also interested, and very happy to 
he r you say, that post offices should be a paying businesslike concern. 


\Ir. CARR, ‘| til very cl fin tely sour f« eling. 
GE. Of course you are aware that it has not been that 
for a great number of years 

Mr. Barr. We are very conscious of that. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Of course, this question of rates, which this com- 
mittee is not discussing, but it is a very important question, will come 
up shortly and we certainly hope you gentlemen will come in with a 
contribution in that direction. 

Mr. Barr. Our position will be the same then as it is now. It is 
very difficult, Madam Chairman, to segregate or separate these differ- 
ent phases of the general postal problem and say that the size and 
weight is a problem separate from the rates. They are all connected. 

Mrs. St. Gecrar. That is very true, but nevertheless the Post Office 
Department is ending each fiscal year with a very large and very grow- 
ng deficit and I think especis lly you business people must be aware of 
the importance of changing that situation. Has Mr. Kirby anything 
to add ? 

Mr. Barr. Mr. Kirby has no statement and is only here to answer 
any questions you may ask. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorcr. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Barr, I believe you said, in effect, that Montgomery 
Ward was compelled to hire a substantial number of additional clerks 
as a result of Public Law 199 for the screening of packages? 

Mr. Barr. The screening of orders. 

Mr. Gross. Screening of orders? 


- 
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Mr. Barr. Yes; to determine the class of the post office to which 
that order is to be sent because of the lack of uniformity between the 
size and weight of packages which may be sent to the different classes 
of offices. 

Mr. Gross. Can you not get that service from the Post Office De- 
partment ¢ 

Mr. Barr. I think Mr. Kirby probably can answer that. 

Mr. Kirsy. You see, in the mail-order house you will receive any- 
thing from 20,000 to 50,000 orders in a single day, which must be 
handled that day if possible, so that you keep your work current. 
That means that we perform very many of the operations in our plant 
in the preparation of the orders, preparation of the package labels, 
picking the merchandise, and wrapping packages and scaling, so that 
we couldn’t go ahead and pack the orders and turn them over to the 
post oflice and say, “Give back to us anything that can’t go.” We have 
to do that work in advance. 

Mr. Gross. Is it true or not true that you had to hire additional 

1elp for that purpose as a result of Publie Law 199? 

Mr. Barr. The answer to that is “Yes” and I quoted you the ap- 
proximate fioure of $100,000 as.our estimate of the actual increase in 
our direct operating expense The major _ of that $100,000 is in 
extra clerical expense in screening these orders 

Mr. Gross. So the Post Office De partment is not equipped to expe- 
dit iously handle your mailings ¢ 

Mr. Barr. No: in relation to our volume of business and still main- 

n satisfactory service from a time standpoint to our custome 

Mr. Gross. Therefore, you relieve the Post Office Department of a 
burden of expense in that respect. 

Mr. Barr. To that extent; yes. 

Mr. Gross. I am interested in your statement, Mr. Barr, that the 
newspapers refused to publicize what vou say is favoritism to the 
express company. Did Montgomery Ward ask the newspapers to 
give such publicity ¢ 

Mr. Barr. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Then what was the basis for your statement that the 
newspapers refused to publicize this alleged favoritism ? 

Mr. Barr. I didn’t use the word “refuse” in the sense that they had 
refused any request from us. T used it in the sense that the facts of 
the situation have not been publicized. Perhaps, “failure” would have 
been a more appropriate word. 

Mr. Gross. I think you used the words “refused to publicize” and 
| thought perhaps Montgomery Ward had asked the newspapers to 
»ublicize and had been refused. 

Mr. Barr. That is not the fact. 

Mr. Gross. Do you suggest the Post Office Department be on a 
completely business basis, that is, that there be no deficit ? 

Mr. Barr. That would be my view. 

Mr. Gross. How in the world do you expect to have a Post Office 
Department on a completely paying and business basis when many 
of the appointments in the Post Office Department are on a politic: al 
basis, just using one angle of this thing. Could you in Montgomery 
Ward, the top of your organization in key pduitionns have people 
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oO in no sense had experience 1n operating the company who were 


there for political reasons. Could vou be a fully successful concern. 

Mr. Barr. Speaking for Montgomery Ward, so far as our busi- 
ne concerned I would savy that would be a most erious handicap. 
So far as the effect of a pol ‘al appointment the Post Office De 


partment, I feel that, that is primarily a political problem that I 
ould not be qualified to unswer. 

Mr. Gross. However, you are here saying that the Post Office 
Department should be upon a completely paying basis, that it is a 
business or@anization and should be a business organization. 

Mr. Barr. That is right. 

Mr. Guoss. I agree with you that it should be a business or@aniza- 


tion, but I do not think you can just reach out in thin air and say 
nder the circumstances that it must be a business organization and 

i\ »a completely balanced b aget. 
Mr. Barr. I would not profess to know all of the problems, sir, that 
may be involved in ach eving that result. I do feel, however, that 
iat Should be the goal of the Congress, of the administration, and of 
everyone who has a respol lity in connection with the postal serv- 
7 hat sho ld be the goal. Certainly we should not condone or 


permit to continue these specific things that we do know about which 
operate contrary to the desired result. These discriminatory size 
| weight limitations constitute one factor in that. I appreciate 
that there are many other problems, one of which you refer to, the 
tical appointments. 
Mir. Gross. I do not want to pursue this, but there is also a service 
1 it cannot be ignored 
Mr. BARR. I would macine that 1S true, sir. 
Mr. Gross. That is all. 
Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Dowdy? 
Mr. Downy. I think I have a few questions. Mr. Barr, one of you 
cated 1 t the M mtvomery Ward did how use parcel post for about 


90 percent of its shipments to customers. 


Mr. Downy. I take it then there has not been a great deal of change 
h the percentage ot parcel post shipments than there was before the 
mits went into erect. 
Mr. Barr. Mr. Kirby will answer that. 
Mr. Krrpy. We one rate 250 catalog on ler offices and 600 retail stores 


i 
| | les| very one of these, with 1 or 2 


] Ww W oO | ] 


we have ,eataiog order GesK, 
OSsiIpiy, are at places los ated at a first-class post office. 
rders from our customers at these particular order offices 
nd ship the merchandise back to these offices by truck, by express, 
by freight if necessary, and the customers come in and call for their 
merchandise. That type of operation comprises about 40 percent 
of our mail-order business. None of that moves through the mail 
because these customers at a first-class office where our order offices 
are located can come in and pick up their merchandise at a lower cost 
that if we shipped to them by parcel-post direct. 
Mr. Dowpy. Even though the weight and size were changed you 
would still use that method at the mail-order office ? 
Mr. Kirsy. Yes, but since the size and weight restrictions, if we 
receive an order from a customer located at one of these points and 
it is over the size and weight limits we convert it to what we call a 
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ill-call orde) and ship it out to our unit by motortruck for the cus- 
tomer to come in and pick it up, where formerly we shipped it di 
rectly to the customer by parcel post, So we have diverted a conside 
able quantity from the postal service. 

Mr. Dowpy. But using DO percent now, how much did you use be 
fore ¢ 

Mr. Kirsy. The 90 percent applies to the direct mail shipment (ll- 
rect to the customer from the mail-order house. 

Mr. Dowpy. That is what I was talking about. 

Mr. Kirsy. I would say it is 90 percent of 60 percent. Sixty per- 


cent is airect HWpment to customers and of that 60 percent of the 
mail-order business 90 percent of those orders specify parcel-post 
shipment. 

Mr. Downy My question Was: there 1s not ny material hange now 


from what it was before these new weight limitations went into effect, 
is there ? 

Mr. Kirpy. I have a figure that shows that. May I get it out of 
my briefcase. I have the records. 

Mr. Dowpy. Yes, that isall right. If you use 90 percent now what 
did you use before that ? 

Mr. Barr. Of course that is only part of the problem. For example, 
we have many thousands of shipments where we still use parcel! post 
now. We used it then, but now we have the additional expense and 
the higher costs, both operating and in postage, oO} sending it in three 
packages instead of one. That sort of thing is a very important part 
of the picture, although it does not change the percentage of mer- 
chandise which is sent through parcel post. 

Mr. Kirsy. May I read these figures ? 

Mr. Downy. Yes 

Mr. Krrey. 4.825.582 orders had to be censored: 43,523 were re- 
leased by parce! post after packing In 2 or more packages; LS.OS58 were 
converted to freight or EXPTress ; 3.054 were converted to bus eXpress 5 
10.933 were converted to will-calls. That is what I mentioned. Six 
teen thousand five hundred and twenty-two were converted to parcel 
delivery, that is local package delivery: 11,073 held orders were 
created, that is, we held the customer’s order, wrote him and asked h 
how he wanted us to ship; 2,479 orders were omitted and customers’ 
money refunded. 

Mr. Dowpy. And that left 90 percent of them going by parcel post ? 

Mr. Kirpy. Ninety percent of the direct shipments from our mail 
order house to a customer moved through pal ‘e] post service 

Mr. Dowpy. That is since the weight limitation was changed ? 

Mr. Barr. What he is trying to get is a percentage. 

Mr. Kirey. I couldn’t give you a precise figure, but it is our expe 
rience, sir, that 90 percent of the direct mail orders we received from 
customers request us to ship to them by parcel post. 

Mr. Downy. However, I understood you to say that 90 percent were 
shipped by parcel post ! 

Mr. Kirey. I would reduce that figure a trifle, but not too much. 

Mr. Barr. I would just like to make this comment: Mr. Kirby does 
not have the precise answer to the question you ask as to the percent- 
age of the mail order shipments which went in 1951 and the percent- 
age which went now. He is speaking from experience, as he stated, 
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that in approximately 90 percent of the orders which come in the 
customers request the parcel post method of shipment. It is less now. 
The figures which he read would indicate that approximately 175,000 
shipments a year less move by parcel post now than then. I do not 
know exactly what percentage that would be. 

Mr. Downy. Your reduction could not have been over 10 percent if 
you ship 90 percent by postage now. 

Mr. Barr. I weuld say it would be under 10 percent; yes. 

Mr. Dowpy. You obviously were not shipping 100 percent before- 
hand. 

Mr. Kirey. That is right. 

Mr. Dowpy. I might have misunderstood you when some of the 
other questions were asked before my time came. I want to talk 
about the Post Office De} partment being conducted as a business. I 
understood your ora’ statement was that the semen business 
hould be conducted as a business 

Mr. Barr. I would apply that princ 1p ‘le to both of your questions, 
although we are Interested directly he » today only in the parcel-post 
phase of it. , 

Mr. Dowpy. By being conducted as a business you meant that it 
should pay for itself ? 

Mr. Barr. That is one of - ‘things that I meant. 

Mr. Downy. Of course if it were conducted as a business it would 
have to show a profit or it ee 1 not stay in business ? 

Mr. Barr. No: I would not include that in the sense in which I used 
“business.” in this connection. 

Mr. Downy. And you, of course, believe that there should not be 

vy unfair advantage taken of ¢ 

Mr. Barr. That is right 

Mr. Downy. In other words, anything that the Government is doing 
hould not penalize whatever people are in competition with it by taxes 
or anytl ung of that sort ? 

Mr. Ba [ am not sure that I quite understand your question. 

Mr. Downy. You mentioned express cost. I do not know the com- 
parison between their rates and postal rates, but some witness yester- 


competition 


day had some sort of a comparison and it seemed to me, just without 
figuring it out exactly, that probably the 15-percent tr: insportation 
tax made the difference. In per cting parcel post as a business in 
transportation do you feel that a 15 - pene tax should be placed on 
that, too, because the Government is taxing other forms of trans- 
portation ? 

Mr. Barr. I do not quite see how the Government could tax itself. 

Mr. Downy. It would not be taxing itself; it would be taxing the 
users. Just like if I go down and buy a railroad ticket, I have to pay 
for the ticket plus a 15-percent tax. 

Mr. Barr. I think that raises a point which I have not attempted to 
think through. I think it is a question that would require a little 
more careful analysis than I would feel capable of doing in this off- 
hand manner. 

Mr. Downy. Those are some of the things we are going to have to 
consider. Whether it is right or wrong, I am not saving. I do not 
know. 

Mr. Barr. I think your question is quite relevant, but I have no 
considered view to it at this time. 





- 
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Mr. Dowpy. You see, if the time were to come that somebody vot 
up here running this Government who decided that perhaps people 
could be given cheaper mail-order service than is given by Montgomery 
Ward and the Government set up a mail-order house, and, of course, it 
would be in competition with you, then put a 15-percent tax on your 
sales and not ™ a 15-percent tax on his own sales, that 

Mr. Barr. Oh, yes. I do not think it is possible to draw any really 
helpful analogy " between the postal service in all of its aspects and 
probably any other form of business enterprise. That is certainly true 
for historical reasons alone. ‘The Constitution, for example, picks out 
the post roads. 

Mr. Dowpy. I was using that as an example so you would see what 
I was talking about. 

Mr. Barr. | appreciate your question. 

Mr. Dowpy. Would you think that in setting the postal rates for 
parcel post the Government should take into consideration the build 
ings and grounds that they have, the rental value of that, and perhaps 
compensation for injuries to employees, with a proportionate part of 
that to parcel-post rates and other intangible, you might say, costs or 
overhead costs that are not considered? Do you think those should be 
considered in conducting the parcel post as a business that should pay 
its way ! 

Mr. Barr. The factual determination of what the true cost of the 
parcel-post operations are, as well as the ascertainment of the true 
costs of any phase of opel ration in most any business, involves a large 
number of rather technical accounting matters. I advance quite firmly 
the principle, which I think we are all in agreement on, that taking, 
as you say, the parcel post serv ice alone, it should be economically self- 
sustaining. Now, specifically, what charges should be included « 
excluded or what percentage of certain overall costs should be include d 
or excluded, I would not be qualified to state. I mean the detailed ap- 
plication of that principle to the specific facts would require a much 
closer knowledge of the detailed operation of the service than I have. 

Mr. Dowpy. Of course, it is my understanding in all of the postal 
operations they do not consider anything for depreciation of the large 
number of buildings that are owned and equipment and those things. 
The cost actual, what you would call in your business, referring to just 
the salaries and things of that sort— 

Mr. Barr. Fixed charges. 

Mr. Downy. Your fixed charge is all that is considered in setting 
rates. In your own business, for instance, if you did not have to 
consider the fact that you have to pay rent for offices you rent and did 
not have to have the investment in buildings that you own, if you did 
not have to consider those things, you could sell your goods a great 
deal cheaper than you do; is that not right # 

Mr. Barr. That is right. 

Mr. Downy. And if you did not have to make a profit. Of course, 
we have discussed that. Those are things that our committee has to 
consider. I believe. 

Mr. Barr. I would believe so, too, but I feel there are witnesses 
other than I who could be of more assistance to you when you get 
down into the specific charges of which should be included in ex- 


cluded. 
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Mr. Dowpy. Of course it has always been true in the postal depart 


ment that Che had the rioht to set the size pac kages they could Carry. 
+ 


For instant e, we n ight take the railroad and freight shipments. Of 
course it is a minimum rather than a maximum. One hundred 


pound wmout w here thev draw the line. ‘| hey will take less than 
they will charge you 100 pounds for carrying, I believe. I 
do not | Ww, speak ne of the private carriers or truckers, truck ship 
ment a ill, what sort of we olit limitations they have, but certainly 
I Lright to set one 
\j | t We re not questi no th roht of the post office o the 
Congress to sé | t We feel tl the pres limits have not 4 ; 
reg cil if et 
\Iy Dow! ¥. L ck hot thet! | think { hould he uniform. | 
us are ll oreel ! about that. What if should be T am 
not ina position to sav right now, A prior W tness testified to sone . 
t O rbout wus @” truckers, local parcel delivery companies, and 
other means of de] veering, vecause It was cheapel than parcel post. 
I ar re that his company would not go back to parcel post, even 
though the ze and weight limitations were changed. as long as it 
vould be cheaper by some other method, and you would be the same 
bout that in delivering to your branch offices or however you 
i cel D Ct? i 
\I BARR We a t] it hefe re the s Ze and weight limits were 
cl coed In other words, it would be our purpose to operate under 
economical means as between the different forms of trans 
ortatis We do that now. We did it before the size and weight 


Mi 1) WDY Phat l ust og id b iness. of course. 


Mr. Barr. With reference to one of your previous questions. I do 


not know that it is of anv part lar significanee, but Mr. Kirby just 
called to 1 ttention the fact that the tax on express charges is 3 
percent rather than 15 percent 

Mi i) VDY Yo lare ? | 

\ir. Barr. I do not press that 


Mi Sr. Grorer. Of course, may I sav again, as vou gentlemen 


ill know, what this committee is con sidering is the possible inequity : . 
which is caused by discrimination rather than the matter of rates, 
wil his an entirely different proposition. 


Mr. Bonin ? 
Mr. Bontn. No questions. . * 
Mrs. St. Grorcr. Mr. Boland ? 

Mr. Be LAND. No questions. 

Mrs. St. Grorar. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. Mr. Barr, individually and as a member of the com 
mittee I am appreciative of your very vigorous attitude of your 
client’s position, but T wanted to ask about one statement vou made, 
that a loss of sales to Wards was a loss to transportation as a whole. 
Let us consider that on this basis: You take a man in the town or in 
the vicinity of Bowling Green, Ohio. He can go into town if he 


~ 
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wants to buy a suit of clothes, we will say. He can buy it at Ward’s 
store there or buy it at some locally owned store. The transporta 
tion would be just the same, would it not? Somebody has to bring 
that from the mill wherever it is made New England or somewhere 
else, so the statement that the lo of sale to Ward’s is a loss to trai 

portation 1S a slightly personal appli ation of a pl inciple that would 


not hardly hold up, would it ¢ 

Mr. Barr. The facts of that, sir, of course would vary as the cir 
cumstan es of the individual trar action varied, W en | made t il 
statement | Was drawing the dire t compal Ol between the 
petition, if you Like . bet wer th parcel post system and Cie expre 
agency, becau e of much talk we ive heard of th purpose. ()ne of 
the purposes was to let a pri ite con pany, rat r than the Gove! 
ment service, handle these shhlpimne nts, and that the reduc on bet we 


the larger cities, the first-class post offices, would transfer the trans 


portation of those packages from the parcel-post service to some 
other form of transportation, mainly the express agency. I made 
the statement chiefh In that cor ction, that hen that sale is lost 
not only is the transportation lost to the parcel-post-service, but that 
transp rtation is also | t to the express ager v. because the s! pinent 
is not made. If may be true that in many instances as part of a larg 
bulk shipment to a retail store or si mething like that by freight on 
other means there would be an element of transportat on h many ot 


Mir. Reams. It yr seems to me that the trai ntation has to be 
there It you o into that of ce I vou would a ice | Vith the 
old ircument t youl pany has faced for ah d year ibout 
the local merchant paying taxes and supporting the community e1 
terprises. So | think that argument would not balance and is not 
in keeping with some of the very ex ellent point you made. 

I was also interested in this suggestion you had of a conspiracy be 


tween the Congress and the 1 ‘wspapers TO Suppress this ntormatiol 


That was very interesting. I think you should go to the Departme: 
of Justice and not to a committee of ¢ ongress with that one. I think 
you should v0 TO the Antitrust Division with tl] at, | ecause | do not 
see any conspiracy of that kind existing. 

Mr. Barr. I did not use the word “conspiracy.” That is a word 
you use. 

Mr. Reams. I did not say you did. I said you suggested it. You 
said because of the fact that certain things existed that that was true. 
I think that is a little bit afield. 

Mr. Barr. I did not intend that the conclusion be drawn that I wa 
suggesting a conspiracy or anything in the nature of a conspiracy 

Mr. Reams. Please repeat what you did say. 

Mr. Barr. As between the Congress and the newspapers. I 
charged only that the newspapers were acting in their own inte 
ests, which I believe they have been and are. 

Mr. Reams. And you gave the reason why they were, because the 
Congress had not 

Mr. Barr. Because they were receiving what I referred to as a form 
of subsidy. 
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Mr. Reams. From the Congress? 

Mr. Barr. That is right, by the fact that they pay only 17 cents on 
the dollar for the service which is furnished to them by the Congress 
through the post office. 

Mr. Reams. Do you think that I leaped very far to draw the con- 
clusion that you suggested a conspiracy there ? 

Mr. Barr. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Reams. You are a lawyer, are you not ? 

Mr. Barr. Yes. 

Mr. Reams. You know that is a fact, that you did suggest a con- 
spiracy, which I deny. 

That is all. 

Mr. Dowpy. Prior to that Mr. Reams asked about competition in 
business. A prior witness said that the big retail stores of America, 
among some other statements, were backed up by parcel post as a 
ineans of meeting the competition of outlying stores. Now, the local 
stores are not complaining about the fact that maybe they could sell 
a little bit more because the cost of big mail-order houses are higher, 
are they? 

Mr. Barr. Is that a question ? 

Mr. Downy. Yes. 

Mr. Barr. Is your question whether the small retail stores are com- 
plaining ? 

Mr. Downy. Complaining because the competition from big retail 
stores is a little more difficult as far as they are concerned. 

Mr. Barr. You would be in a better position than I to know who is 
complaining and who is not. 

Mr. Dowpy. I just figured they would be. All my life living in 
small towns I have heard the local retailers are always suggesting ‘It is 
better to buy things at home rather than to buy from Montgomery 
Ward or Sears, Roebuck. That is something we see in our towns and 
with the previous witness saying that the big retail stores were backed 
up by parcel post in meeting the competition of the local stores, I just 
did not know whether that was a good argument or not. 

Mr. Barr. The people who ultimately bear the burden of what I 
consider to be these inequities are the people, the shippers and the 
customers, who live in these small towns and rural areas. They pay 
the bill ultimately. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Barr, may I interject there that we are go- 
ing to hear from many of the small retailers on this same question and 
I think, Mr. Dowdy, you will find that they do complain of the in- 
equality, which is of course the question that we are discussing here. 
I think the »y feel that just as much as the bigger ones do. 

If that is all, I than you gentlemen very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Barr. Thank you for your kind attention. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Our next witness is Mr. Paul Brown, the assist- 
ant to the president, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago., Tl]. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL BROWN, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO0., CHICAGO, ILL., ACCOMPANIED BY WIL- 
LIAM VOIGHT, MANAGER, WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Mr. Brown. Madam Chairman, I have with me Mr. William Voight, 
who is manager of our Washington office and an expert on statistics. 

My name is Paul W. Brown. I am employed as operating assist- 
ant to the president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., whose general offices are 
located in Chicago, Ll, and on whose behalf I am appearing here 
today. I have been employed in this company in various operating 
and traffic assignments for the past 24 years. During this period, ] 
have had an.opportunity to become acquainted with post-office opera- 
tions and the general methods employed in parcel-post handling, par- 
ticularly as they pertain to our operations. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. operates 697 retail stores, 11 mail-order plants, 
and 550 order offices in various locations throughout the United States. 
The enterprise employs about 200,000 employees. 

Our total annual sales volume of about $3 billion is divided approxi- 
mately 75 percent ret ail and 25 percent mail-order distribution. In 
the mail-order division of our business, involving distribution of ap- 
proximately 70 million customer orders, we estimate that less than 
one-half are today distributed through the parcel-post service. Our 
customers pay the postage on their parcel-post orders. 

We appreciate very much the op portunity to present our views on 
the size and weight restrictions. ‘The views herein presented, we be- 
lieve, fairly represent the best interests of our many customers, whe 
cover a broad cross-section of the public. 

It is our opinion, after broad experience with the present law and 
after careful study of all the facts, that the present size and weight 
restrictions are against the best interests of the public for the follow- 
ng reasons : 

The restrictions are highly discriminatory. Citizens and tax- 
welts in the same town are offered a different service by their Gov- 
ernment if one happens to live on a rural route and the other in a city 
delivered area. Business competitive relationships are affected. A 
manufacturer who happens to be located within the city limits of a 
first-class post office city is at a distinct disadvantage compared with 
a competitor who still has access to the old parcel-post service and 

rates, even though identical products and almost identical traffic move- 
ments are involved. Citizens shipping packages that cannot be split 
are denied a service that is offered these who can split their ship- 
ments. 

The restrictions are costly and confusing. They cause all 
shippers—and the Post Office Department—extra trouble and expense 
unnecessarily. 

A large part of the public does not have readily available informa- 
tion on the class of post office involved in their shipments. They fre- 
quently find after appearing at the post-office window with a parcel 

ready to mail that it is unacceptable. This usually involves a return 
of the parcel to the home or the place of business for reconsigning or 
repacking. Even when the regulations are known the splitting of 
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ne peer when that is feasible—involves added unnecessary costs. 

Under the — law that determines the classification of a post office, 
periodic changes are made in the classification of offices. To give an 
lication of how substantial these classification changes are, I have 
listed by States in an appendix to this statement those offices which 
have changed from second-class offices to first-class offices since Public 
Law 199 has been in effect. Also conidial is another lst which 
shows by States those post offices which may well change from second 


' 
ne 


class to first class in the near future, based on reasonable anticipated 
ncreases In postal receipts. I suggest that the members of this com- 
mittee examine these lists and discover how many, communities in their 
home congressional districts are or will be affected by this law, in addi- 
tion to those cities which were first-class post offices on the effective 
late of Public Law 199. 

The restrictions are placing a brake on the economic growth of 
this poventey. The facts are clear that a substantial volume of traffic 
formerly handled by the Post Office Department now no longer moves 
n commercial channels. This traffic is, particularly, low value items 
that must have low rates which make the transaction attractive to the 
customer and profitable for the shipper. These items are not sold 
and are not shipped at the high transportation charges of express 
service—even where express service is available. The economy of this 
country has been promoted to a substantial degree by the parcel-post 
ystem. Contrary to the diversion arguments which have been fre- 
quently vdvaneed, the parcel- post system, for the most part, has created 
ts own traffic and supported a high level of economic activity for the 
manufacturer, distributor, and consuming publie which present alter- 
ative forms of transportation could never have developed. 

The restrictions have undermined the economic strength of the 
parcel-post system and have affected adversely the financial status of 
the Post Office Department. It is unnecessary for me to reiterate in 
detail what ‘ss already been put on the record of this hearing 
namely, that the Post Office Department has experien ed a net revenue 
loss in the neighborhood of $75 million as a result of the size and 
weight restrictions. I do want to emphasize that the fiscal effects of 
this restriction are much broader than is commonly realized. The 
farmer out in lowa who buys a mail-order shipment from Chie ago may 
think that he is lucky; he may think that he hi is esc aped the effects of 
the size-and-weight aw, because the rural mail user is exempt from 
the restrictions. Actually, whether he realizes it or not, that farmer 
; today paying higher parcel- post rates because of this law. It was 
acknowledged by the Post Office De partment and the ICC that approx- 
imately one-third of the recent rate increase that went into effect 
( etober 1, 1953, was due to Public Law 199. 

. The restrictions were imposed on the public; they were not 
requested by the mail users or the Post Office Department. After 
studying the record and attending some of the hearings that resulted 
in Public Law 199, it is my conclusion that the only people who 
wanted sametlh post se rvice to the pub lic curtailed were the Express 
(gency, the Association of American Railroads, and four labor 
organizations with membership interested in the Express Agency. 
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The Express Age ncy is owned by the railroads. Itisa monopoly 
that, in my opinion, has lost the capaci ity to compete for a large part 
of the volume business the *y enjoyed in the d: ivys when the only nation- 
wide expedited transportation service was by rail passenger-train 
service. Overnight trucks, car forwarders, air freight, and private 
carriers have each taken a large share of the good-paying traffic from 
the Express Agency. 

To show the competitive situation that exists tod: ay. I have attached 
a list of the rates and services offered by trucks and freight for 
warders as compared to Express Agency rates and service. Please 
note the substsantially higher rates charged between points where 
both offer overnight service. Between Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, the truck rate is $1.64 per 100 pounds. The express rate $4.06 
A similar differential exists between hundreds of points where truck 
service IS equal or better than express. Wi thout a food proj OTTION 
of this type of traflic or some otner change in their service, it is 
doubtful, in my opinion, if the Express Agency can ever again enjoy 
the position that they occupied when they had a practical monopoly 
on expedited transportation countryw ide. 

It seems to me that in supporting restrictions in parcel-post service 





to the public, the railroads are cutting off their nose to spite their face. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission indicates, in their 66th annual 
report (November 1, 1952), the railroads fare much better in handling 
mail than they do in handling express. 

Careful cost studies prepared by the Bureau of Accounts and Cost 
Finding of the Interstate Commerce Commission in November 1952 
and May 1953, respectively, showed that the Express Agency in 1951 
paid the railroads less than half of the direct costs incurred by the 
railroads in handling express traffic. On the other hand, according to 
the same reports, the railroad revenues from the Post Office Depart- 
ment were approximately compensatory in 1951. At the present time, 
there is pending before the ICC another 10- percent increase in rail 
rates for the Post Office De partment. 

In the recent Express case (Ex Parte No. 185) a committee of rail- 
road cost experts put before the Commission the finding that if all 
railroad costs were properly charged to Railway Express, including 
a proper charge for the almost half billion dollars of facilities and 
property of the railroads devoted to express service, the express deficit 
in 1952 would be $95,684,000. In othe + words, the express traffic cost 
the railroads $248 million in 1952, but the so-called express- priv ilege 
payments paid by the Express hee to the railroads amounted to 
only $153 million. The further finding was made that the railroads 
had an actual out-of-pocket deficit on express traffic that amounted 
to $11,216,000. The railroads made up this deficit presumably with 
general-freight revenues, paid by freight shippers. 

The problems of the express agency cannot be solved by eurtail- 
ing parcel post. 

A eareful examination of the pertinent economic facts convinces 
me that the express agency is engaging in wishful thinking about what 
benefits it can obtain from parcel-post limitations. It appears that 
the agency obtained only about 20 percent of the parcel volume barred 
from the mails, and from the available statistics it is doubtful how 
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profitable this business has been to the express agency even though it 
definitely was profitable business for the Post Office Department. 

With respect to the traflic the express agency lost from 1946 through 
i951, it should be noted that railroad traffic as a whole had a similar 
decline, and the decline in railroad less-than-carload-lot traffic was 
even more severe. Is it unreasonable to expect a decline in war-in- 
duced traffic in a postwar period—especially in a period when active 
competition got under way with the motor truck, freight forwarder, 
airlines, expedited freight, and so forth? I have with me detailed 
traflic statistics on this subject that I shall be olad to discuss with any 
committee members who care to go into details. I also have some 
charts with me to show that the parcel post increases in that period 
were not unreasonable increases. Fourth-class mail traffic from 1946 
through 1951 increased 17.24 percent; first-class mail increased 17.56 
percent; our population increased from 141 million to 155 million, 
while national income increased from $180 billion to $278 billion. 

7. Parcel post is a greater aid to private enterprise than Railway 
Express can ever hope to be, if they fail to engineer their service 
to meet the present day conditions. Parcel post is a low-cost trans- 
portation service that is unique. It is a natural complement to the 
basic postal service. Tens of thousands of businesses are substan- 
tially dependent on the service provided by parcel post. Other thou- 
sands of enterprises do substantial business with the Post Office De- 
partment. Star route contractors, trucking companies, and the rail- 
roads, themselves, are examples. No private transportation enter- 
prise is in a position to duplicate the nationwide facilities necessary 
for a postal service. The sharing of these facilities and overhead is a 
major reason why it is possible to provide an economical parcel-post 
system, notwithstanding the burdens assumed in operating small or 
remote uneconomical postal units. 

The old size and weight limits were a reasonable parcel-post serv- 
ice that was handle | efficiently by the Post Office Department. 

Allegations have been made that the old size and weight limits for 
parcel post were never contemplated when parcel post was established 
and that the Post Office Department cannot handle the business under 
those limits. A complete answer lies in two facts: (1) The Depart- 
ment did operate successfully under the old limits for more than 
20 years; in fact, the 70-pound limit was permitted for certain zones 
in the 5th year of the new parcel-post service, or for almost 34 years. 
(2) The 62d Congress did contemplate that the service would be 
expanded beyond the original 11 pounds. The report of the Senate 
Post Office Committee dated July 1, 1912, said specifically, “When 
the parcel-post service has once been inaugurated, details such as 
insurance, collect on delivery, reduction in rates, increased weight 
limits, and so forth, can be rapidly added as experience indicates the 
character of the new service that should be provided.” 

Actually, this country was somewhat tardy in providing a parcel- 
post service. An international parcel-post service by other countries 
of the world had been established in 1880. This was one of the reasons 
why it was realized in the 62d Congress that parcel-post service would 
be rapidly adjusted to serve the public need as soon as experience 
and facilities were available. That is why the Congress wrote into 
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the law the procedure whereby the conditions of service could be 
changed administratively without further action by the Congress. 

In my opinion, this committee is doing a very worthwhile job in 
examining the facts related to this size and weight issue. I believe 
that the facts show that Public Law 199 is a mistake. It has been 
burdensome and discriminatory in its application. It has under- 
mined the economic strength of the parcel-post systems. It has 
caused rate increases for all parcel-post_users including those who 
were exempted from the restrictions of Public Law 199. It has not 
helped the express agency in any degree commensurate with the harm 
it has done the public and the Post Office De partment. 

In short, it is my opinion that the law should be repealed and 
the parcel pos st service should revert to the old size and weight limits 
which were satisfactory for so many years, and the best method of 
achieving th at goal would be to repeal Public Law 199. 

Mrs. St. Grorcre. Thank you. I notice that you made the statement 
that elerse n Philadelphia and Washington the truck rate is $1.64 
per hundred pounds and the express rate is $4.96. Are those truck 
rates of private companies? 

Mr. B ROWN. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Str. Greorae. Mr. Dowdy, any questions ¢ 

Mr. ce. I do not believe so. However, I thought there was 
mention in here that some rate chart was attached. 

Mr. Brown. We failed to staple them. We have them here. 

Mr. Dowpy. Unless I have some questions about that, I have none, 
so go ahead. 

Mr. Brown. [also charted the typical movements around the United 
States with the rate, both by rail and express company. 

We have nothing against the express company. It is a private 
enterprise. It is one thing to support a private enterprise that is 
efficient and meeting today’ s conditions and it is another thing en- 
tirely different in my opinion to support one who is not. I believe 
the express agency is suffering today because they lost a large part of 
the volume business, the shipments to the department stores between 
Chicago and Indianapolis and Toledo, and New York and Boston, and 
no commercial shipper should ship express today, unless under some 
unusual circumstances. Large quantities shipped by overnight truck 
means less handling, less expense, and in some cases, better service. 

Mr. Dowpy. I remember one question I thought of while you were 
reading your statement that is in line with one I asked a while ago 
of another witness. Apparently, from which you have said in ref- 
erence—it is on page 5 of your statement—to Ex parte No. 185, the 

railroad companies charge that the express company is not paying 

them for use of facilities, property, and buildings, and grounds, and 
so forth. In other words, it is the same situation as I mentioned that 
the Post Office Department did not include in setting parcel-post 
rates. 

Mr. Brown. There is some considerable difference, Mr. Congress- 
man; the express agency is not meeting the out-of-pocket costs of the 
railroad without considering those facilities, while, on the other hand, 
the Post Office Department, as you know, rents many, many fac ilities 
around the country, many of them from railroads and others, which 
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they do pay and which are included in the cost-ascertainment figures, 
and how can anyone charge that a proportionate share of facilities 
which were erected for aeener purpose on a use basis should be 
charged against parcel post. A post office that is built in the center 
of town to please the citizens w ith X-million dollars spent on it, let us 
say, may not be the efficient type of unit that is needed for handling 
parcel post ° 

Mr. Downy. I do not think anybody has claimed the Post Office 
Department to be an efficient operation. 

Mr. Brown. I think they can be a reasonably efficient operation. 

Mr. Dowpy. I am talking about what has been done and is being 
done. It could be, of course, if they took politics out of it. 

Mr. Brown. Even with politics in it, sir, they can be reasonably 
efficient. Post office handlings are not complicated. A postmaster 

th average intelligen¢ ecan doa cvood job whether he is a politician 

1 Methodist minister. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGre. That gives a broad scope, anyway. 

Mr. Downy. A Methodist minister, generally speaking, has to be 
very efficient in his own personal affairs to live on what he gets. 

Mr. Brown. He is usually pretty smart. 

Mr. Downy. That is all I have. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcre. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. Mr. Brown, I have appreciated the scope and the his- 
torical treatise you have given us on the parcel-post system. I thought 
it was excellent. However, I want to ask you, as a representative of 
a very big business do you think that the parcel-post system has con- 
tributed toward this socialism or socialization of business ? 

Mr. Brown. No, I do not. 

Mr. Reams. You do not think it is any contribution toward that at 
all ? 

Mr. Brown. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Reams. You do not think that the parcel post addition to the 
original mail service has contributed toward socialization of one arm 
of our Government at all ? 

Mr. Brown. I do not, for the major reason, Mr. Congressman, that 
there is not a private enterprise that can dup jlicate all the post offices 
around the United States, and it is a sh: aring of those facilities which 
makes it economic for the postal operation to have a supplementary 


parcel-post system, and the express agency, the railroads, or no other 
pean nte rpr ise that I know of can do that. As long as the public 
is paying for those facilities, why not utilize them efficiently for the 


benefit of the public. 

Mr. Reams. I guess we will all agree that the post office itself could 
not be eepuentes and that is not socialization. Then you take it one 
step further. Since those facilities already exist to a certain extent, 
acd ling the additional] parce] post has not contributed to socialism in 
our country or a socialization at all? 

Mr. Brown. I do not believe it has. In fact, I think it has made a 
great contribution to the overall postal service. First-class mail, the 
rural service to uneconomic areas, the sharing of the fixed costs of the 
Post Office Department, if you please, by parcel post, which is a sub- 
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stantial share, has made a great contribution in that direction. I 
doubt today if you could have a first-class-mail letter sent for 3 cents 
if it had not been for the parcel-post contribution. 

Mr. Reams. Thank you. 

Mr. Gross. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I would like to suggest that this chart be made part of 
Mr. Brown’s testimony. 

Mrs. ST. (ZEORGE. It will be so ord red, and also the list attached 
to Mr. Brown’s statement. 

(The chart and list referred to follow :) 
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Second-class post offices which 


will become first-class offices and will become 


subject to the restrictions of Public Law 199 next year—With a normal increase 


in postal receipts 
ALABAMA 


Jackson 

Lineville 

Oneonta 

Prattville 
Tuskegee Institute 


ALASKA 


Kodiak 
Seward 
Spendard 


ARIZONA 


Holbrook 
Miami 


ARKANSAS 


Bentonville 
Clarksville 
Crossett 
Marianna 
Van Buren 
Walnut Ridge 
Wayne 


CALIFORNIA 


Alturas 
Avenal 
Balboa 
Carpinteria 
Coachella 
Corning 
Dos Palos 
Dunsmuir 
Fair Oaks 
Holtville 
Jackson 
LaVerne 
Needles 
Newhall 
Northridge 
Novato 
Palos Verdes Estates 
Rodeo 
Saratoga 


COLORADO 


Brush 

Gunnison 
Leadville 

Manitou Springs 
Steamboat Springs 
Walsenburg 


CONNECTICUT 


Cheshire 
Ivory ton 
Lakeville 
Madison 
Middlefield 
Niantic 

Old Saybrook 
Simsbury 
Terryville 
Unionville 


DELAWARE 


Laurel 
Lewes 
Rehoboth Beach 


FLORIDA 


Apopka 
Auburndale 
Brooksville 
Clermont 
Fernandina Beach 
Haines City 
Madison 
Naples 

Saint Cloud 
Punta Gorda 
Starke 
Wauchula 


GEORGIA 


Blakely 
Camilla 
Cornelia 
Dawson 
Duluth 
Hartwell 
LaFayette 
Quitman 
Sandersville 
Swainsboro 
Union Point 
Waynesboro 
White Hall 


IDAHO 


Grangeville 
Preston 
Rupert 


ILLINOIS 


Aledo 
Cary 


ILLINOIS—continued 


Chillicothe 
Clarendon Hills 
Flossmoor 
Galva 
Gillespie 
Greenup 
Lake Zurich 
Marengo 
Mascoutah 
Momence 
Newton 
Petersburg 
Prophetstown 
Round Lake 
South Beloit 
Sullivan 
Techny 
Washington 


INDIANA 


Attica 
Chesterton 
( ‘orydon 
Culver 
Danville 
Delphi 
Garrett 
Griffith 
Middlebury 
New Haven 
Plainsfield 
Scottsburg 


IOWA 


Albia 
Amana 
Audubon 
Cresco 
Eagle Grove 
Eldora 
Monticello 
Orange City 
Sibley 


Waukon 
KANSAS 


Anthony 
Belleville 
Cherryvale 
Girard 
Hiawatha 
Kingman 
Neodesha 
Seott City 
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Second-class post offices which will become first-class offices and will become 
subject to the restrictions of Public Law 199 next year—With a normal increase 
in postal receipts—Continued 


KENTUCKY 
Catlettsburg 
Lawrenceburg 
Morehead 
Paintsville 
Pineville 


LOUISIANA 


Amite 
Donaldsonyville 
Marrero 
Oakdale 
Rayne 
Rayville 


MAINE 


Dover-Foxcroft 
Fryeburg 
Kennebunk 
Pittsfield 


MARYLAND 


Army Chemical Center 
Oakland 

Ocean City 

Upper Marlboro 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Assonet 
Buzzards Bay 
Chatham 
Cohasset 
Holden 
Hollistont 
Hanson 
Manchester 
Millis 
Shirley 
South Hadley 
South Sudbury 
spencer 
Turners Falls 
West Concord 
Wrentham 


MICHIGAN 


Charlevoix 
Davison 
Drayton Plains 
Gaylord 
Gladstone 
Grand Ledge 
Grandville 
Hartford 
Holly 

Hudson 
Keego Harbor 


MICHIGAN—continued 


Marine City 
Milford 
Mount Morris 


Negaunee 
New Buffalo 
Oxford 


Plainwell 
Romeo 
Vicksburg 
Walled Lake 
Arren 

West Branch 


MINNESOTA 


sayport 
Breckenridge 
Glencoe 
Jackson 

Lake City 
Milaca 

Mora 

Sauk Centre 
Sleepy Eye 
Springfield 


MISSISSIPPI 


Batesville 
Hazlehurst 
Holly Springs 
Leakesville 
Leland 
University 
Winona 


MISSOURI 


Bolivar 

Bonne Terre 
Eldon 

Fayette 

Flat River 
Fredericktown 
Harrisonville 
Higginsville 
Jackson 
Malden 
Owensville 
Richmond 
Sainte Genevieve 
Savannah 
Slater 


MONTANA 
Conrad 
Libby 
Polson 
Whitefish 


NEBRASKA 


Auburn 

Central City 
Cozad 

Minden 

Ord 

Schuyler 

South Sioux City 
Superior 


West Point 
NEVADA 
Winnemucca 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lancaster 
Newport 
Wolfeboro 


NEW JERSEY 


Allendale 
Atlantic Highlands 
Fanwood 
Hillsdale 
Lakehurst 
Maple Shade 
Mays Landing 
Medford 
Midland Park 
Mountain Lakes 
Netcong 
Oradell 

South Vineland 
Vauxhall 
Westville 


NEW MEXICO 


Belen 
Socorro 


Taos 
NEW YORK 


Akron 
Alfred 
Bedford Hills 
Brentwood 
Canastota 
Carmel 
Cazenovia 
Central Islip 
Chatham 
Clayton 
Clinton 
Cuba 

Delhi 
Fayetteville 
Genesee 
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Second-class post offices which will become first-class offices and will become 
subject to the restrictions of Public Law 199 next year—With a normal increase 
in postal receipts—Continued 


NEW YorK—continued 


Granville 

Greene 
Greenport 

Lake George 
Mayville 
Millbrook 

New Paltz 

North Syracuse 
Pittsford 
Rhinebeck 

Sag Harbor 

Sea Cliff 

Tupper Lake 
Wappingers Falls 
West Haverstraw 
Whitehall 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Black Mountain 
Burgaw 
Conover 
Gibsonville 
Kernersville 
Louisburg 
Melbane 
Mocksville 
Pinehurst 
Seotland Neck 
Spruce Pine 
Swannanoa 
Wake Forest 


OHIO 


Ada 
Archbold 
Avon Lake 
Batavia 

Bay Village 
Cadiz 
Campbell 
Clyde 
Hubbard 
Loudonville 
Mogadore 
Montpelier 
Milford 
Nelsonville 
Newton Falls 
North Olmsted 
Paulding 
Rossford 
Rossmoyne 
Tallmadge 
Verona 
Wellston 
Wellsville 
West Carrollton 


OKLAHOMA 


Broken Arrow 
Drumright 
Idabel 


OKLAHOMA—Continued 


Kingfisher 
Nowata 
Sayre 


OREGON 


Burns 
North Portland 
Nyssa 
Tigard 
Toledo 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Apollo 
Bethayres 
Birdsboro 
Blawnox 
Devon 

Kast McKeesport 
Freeland 
Glen Rock 
Hawley 
Hummelstown 
Jessup 
Langhorne 
Ligonier 
McAdoo 
Malvern 
Mauch Chunk 
Meyersdale 
Newtown 
Pine Grove 
Renova 
Selinsgrove 
Telford 
Temple 
Topton 
Tunkhannock 
Wrightsville 
Wyncote 
Zelienople 


PUERTO RICO 


San German 
Vega Baja 
Yauco 


RHODE ISLAND 
Esmond 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Clearwater 
Honea Path 
Pickens 
Saluda 
Seneca 
Summerville 
Westminister 
York 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Redfield 
Sisseton 
Sturgis 
Winner 


TEN NESSEE 


Alcoa 
Etowah 
Lexington 
Manchester 
Martin 
Millington 
Rogersville 
Savannah 
Sevierville 
Smyrna 
South Pittsburg 
Winchester 


TEXAS 


Atlanta 
Clarksville 
Cleveland 
Comanche 
Edna 
Falfurrias 
Floydada 
Greggton 
Hallettsville 
Hamilton 
Haskell 
Hearne 
Kenedy 
LaPorte 
Lockhart 
Luling 
McCamey 
Marfa 
Memphis 
Mineola 
Muleshoe 
Olney 
Plano 
Ranger 
Refugio 
Rusk 

San Augustine 
Seymour 


Silshee 
Tahoka 
Tulia 


West Columbia 
UTAH 
Layton 
Midvale 
St. George 
VERMONT 


Brandon 
Lyndonville 
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Second-class post offices which will become first-class offices and will become 
subject to the restrictions of Public Law 199 next year—With a normal increase 


; 


in postal receipts—Continued 


VERMONT—Ccontinued 


North Bennington 


i ‘ 
Woodstoc} 


Lawrenceville 
Ph ebus 
Richlands 
Smithfiel 


Woodstock 


WASHINGTON 


Cashmere 


Post offices which have 
offices and hence 


ALABAMA 


Alabama City 
Attalla 
Clanton 
Demopolis 
Enterprise 
Evergreen 
Fairhope 
Fayette 
Guntersville 
Russellville 


ARIZONA 


Coolidge 


Fort Huachuca 


ARKANSAS 


Mena 
Osceola 
Siloam Springs 


Warren 
CALIFORNIA 


Atascadero 
Tie mont 
Camarillo 
Carlsbad 
Carmichael 
Chowchilla 
Cupertino 
Duarte 

Edwards 
Elsinore 
Fallbrook 
Fillmore 


WASHINGTON—continued 


Dishman 
Okanogal 
Omak 
Wapato 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Chester 

Newell 

Nitro 

White Sulphur Springs 


WISCONSIN 


Black River Falls 
Grafton 
Hudson 


Jefferson 


WISCONSIN—Continued 


Kewaunee 
Lal emills 
Lodi 
Mauston 
Middleton 
Park Falls 
Pewaukee 
River Falls 
Sheboygan Falls 
Spooner 
Thiensville 
Thorp 


WYOMING 


Douglas 
Evanston 
Newcastle 


‘ecently shifted from second-class offices to first-class 


affected by the restrictions of Public Law 199 


CALIFORNIA—Ccontinued 


Fortuna 
Goleta 
Gridley 
Hollydale 
King City 
Kingsburg 
LaCrescenta 
Lakeport 
Loma Linda 
Moffett Field 
Nevada City 
Paradise 
Pico 
Pleasanton 
Puente 
Rivera 

Saint Helena 
San Clemente 
San Ysidro 
sea Beach 
Seaside 
Shafter 
Sunland 
Wasco 

West Sacramento 
Willits 
Yosemite National Park 
Yucaipa 


COLORADO 


Arvada 
Brighton 
Cortez 
Craig 
Salida 
Wheat Ridge 


CONNECTICUT 


Amston 
Chester 
Colchester 
Deept River 
North Haven 
Portland 
Southport 
Windsor Locks 


DELAWARE 


Claymont 
Smyrna 

FLORIDA 
Arcadia 
Avon Park 
selle Blade 
DeFuniak Springs 
Fort Walton 
Milton 
Mount Dora 
Ormond Beach 
Palmetto 
Rivera Beach 
Winter Garden 


GEORGIA 


Barnesville 
Brookhaven 
Buford 
Canton 
Cochran 
Commerce 
Fort Valley 
Madison 
Monroe 


a 


<a 
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Post offices which have recently shifted from second-class offices to first-class 
offices and hence are affected by the restrictions of Public Law 199—Continued 


GEORGIA—continued 


Summerville 
Washington 


HAWAII 
Lanikai 
IDAHO 
Buhl 
Emmett 


Gooding 
Mountain Home 
Rexburg 


ILLINOIS 


Antioch 
Bensenville 
Breese 
Geneseo 
Gibson City 
Grayslake 
McLeansboro 
Mundelein 
Oregon 
Palatine 
Paxton 
Sandwich 
Savanna 
Tuscola 


INDIANA 


Aurora 
Batesville 
Bloomfield 
Brookville 
Brownstown 
sutler 
Charlestown 
Knox 

Linton 
North Vernon 
Rockville 


IOWA 


Anamosa 
Clarion 
Emmetsburg 
Forest City 
Grundy Center 
Humboldt 
New Hampton 
Onawa 
Osceola 

Spirit Lake 
West Des Moines 
Winterset 


KANSAS 
Augusta 


Baxter Springs 
Columbus 


KANSAS—continued 


Eureka 

Holton 
Overland Park 
Phillipsburg 


KENTUCKY 


sardstown 
Campbellsville 
Franklin 
Georgetown 
Harrodsburg 
Russellville 


LOUISIANA 


Homer 
Pineville 
Plaquemine 
Tallulah 
Springhill 
Winnfield 
Winnsboro 


MAINE 


Camden 
Millino«ket 

Old Orchard Beach 
Wilton 


MARYLAND 


Aberdeen Proving Ground 
Bladensburg 

Brentwood 

Denton 

Ellicott City 

Frostburg 

Kensington 

Patuxent River 
Pocomoke City 

Princess Anne 


MASSACHUSETTS 


East Longmeadow 
East Walpole 
Ludlow 

Maynard 
Rockport 
Vineyard Haven 
Wareham 


MICHIGAN 


serrien Springs 
Clare 

Clawson 
Frankenmuth 
Grayling 

Lowell 

Mason 


MICHIGAN—continued 


Munising 
Stevensville 


MINNESOTA 


Aitkin 
Benson 
Cambridge 
Ely 

Eveleth 

Park Rapids 
Two Harbors 
Windom 


MISSISSIPPI 


Aberdeen 
Amory 
Booneville 
Louisville 
Newton 
Water Valley 


MISSOURI 


Cameron 
Carrollton 
Dexter 
Doniphan 
Festus 
Hayti 
Lamar 
Salem 
Sarcoxie 


MONTANA 


Dillon 
Shelby 
Wolf Point 


NEBRASKA 


Crete 
Gering 
Ogallala 
O'Neill 
Valentine 
Wahoo 
Wayne 


NEVADA 


Boulder City 
Ely 
Hawthorne 
Henderson 
Sparks 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hampton 
Milford 
Newmarket 
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Post offices which have recently shifted from second-class offices to first-class 


offices and hence are affected by the restrictions of Public Law 199—Continued 


NEW JERSEY 


Avon by the Sea 
Blackwood 
Cedar Grove 
Egg Harbor City 
Englishtown 
Fairview 

Little Ferry 
Murray Hill 
Palmyra 
Paramus 

Park Ridge 
River Edge 
Scotch Plains 
Short Hills 
Spring Lake 
West Trenton 


NEW MEXICO 


Lovington 


Truth or Consequences 


NEW YORK 


saldwinsville 
Boonville 

Carle Place 
Castleton-on-Hudson 
Chappaqua 
Copiague 
Cronton-on-Hudson 
DeW itt 

East Northport 
Fairport 

Fort Edward 
Greenvale 
Highland Falls 
Katonah 
Lawrence 
Lowville 
Massapequa 
Orangeburg 
Orchard Park 
Port Jefferson 
Seaford 
Skaneateles 
Smithtown Branch 
svyosset 
Ticonderoga 
Wantagh 
Waterloo 

Watkins Glen 
Webster 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Boone 
Brevard 
Drexel 
Edenton 
Forest City 
Hamlet 
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NORTH CAROLINA—CON. 


Ritherford 
Spray 
Tryon 

OHIO 
Amherst 
Canfield 
Columbiana 
Hudson 
Loveland 
Mount Gilead 
Newcomerstown 
New Lexington 
Perrysburg 
Rittman 
St. Clairsville 
Swanton 
Sylvania 
Vermilion 
Wellington 
Wickliffe 


OKLAHOMA 


Anadarko 
Pryor 
Tahlequah 


OREGON 


Lakeview 
Milton-Freewater 
Newport 

Sweet Home 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Abington 
Ashland 
Blairsville 
Catawissa 
Cochranton 
Coudersport 
Dallas 
Essington 
Glassport 
Jersey Shore 
Leechburg 
Littlestown 
Lykens 
Midland 
Milford 
Mohnton 
Montgomery 
Montrose 
Morton 
Olyphant 
Orwigsburg 
Oxford 

Pen Argyl 
Union City 
Verona 
Westfield 
West Grove 





PUERTO RICO 


Cayey 

Guayama 
Hato Rey 
Humacao 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


sarnwell 
Belton 
sishopville 
Dillion 
Easley 
Kingstree 
Lake City 
Marion 
Mullins 
West Columbia 
Winnsboro 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Chamberlain 
Lead 
Milbank 
Mobridge 


TEN NESSEE 


Bruceton 
Gatlingburg 
Huntington 
Lenoir City 
Loudon 
McKenzie 
Madison 
Newport 
Ripley 
Rockwood 
Smithville 
Sweetwater 


TEXAS 


Alvin 
Angleton 
Aransas Pass 
Ballinger 
Canyon 
Center 
Electra 

Fort Stockton 
Galena Park 
Gatesville 
Gilmer 
Hempstead 
Hondo 

La Marque 
Lampasas 
Livingston 
Perryton 
Port Lavaca 
Port Neches 
Rockdale 
Sinton 
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Post offices which have recently shifted from second-class offices to first-class 
offices and hence are affected by the restrictions of Public Law 199—Continued 


UTAH WASHINGTON WISCONSIN—continued 
3ountiful Clarkston Cedarburg 
Richfield Edmonds Chilton 
Vernal Fairchild Columbus 

Grandview Eagle River 
VERMONT Lynden Edgerton 
Opportunity Hayward 
Northfield Parkland Lancaster 
Waterbury Prosser Menomonee Falls 
Raymond Neillsville 
VIRGINIA Snohomish Sun Prairie 
Toppenish Tomahawk 
Chase City Waterloo 
Chatham WEST VIRGINIA Wisconsin Dells 
Croze x . 
eters Charles Town a 
Leesburg Spencer 
Manassas WISCONSIN Lander 
Rocky Mount Thermopolis 
Vienna Algoma 


Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. The next witness is Mr. S. Q. Shannon, the man- 
aging director of the National Association of Greeting Card Pub- 
lishers of New York City. 


STATEMENT OF S. Q. SHANNON, MANAGING DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF GREETING CARD PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 20, 
N. Y. 


Mr. Suannon. I am Stephen Q. Shannon, managing director of the 
National Association of Greeting Card Publishers which has its head- 
quarters at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

The association membership consists of 58 greeting-card publishers 
all operating nationally from plants located in various parts of the 
United States. 

I am appearing here today on behalf of the members of the asso- 
ciation and its executive committee. We are primarily concerned with 
postal affairs on two specific points: First, because our product pro- 
duces a very large amount of first-class and fourth-class postal revenue, 
and second, because our member publishers and upwards of 100,000 
retail outlets and approximately 500,000 individual sales representa- 
tives make wide use of the various postal services in the conduct of 
their business. 

The greeting-card industry, which I represent, traces its modern 
history to the early 1900’s when a number of leading firms of today 
were established. And, in speaking of the greeting-card industry, 
please understand that I refer only to greeting cards for all occasions 
that are mailed in envelopes. The activities of our member publishers 
are almost entirely confined to the creation, production, and distribu- 
tion of greeting cards and do not produce post cards, commercial mail- 
ing pieces and kindred items. 

Since a modest beginning in 1907 and 1908, this industry has grown 
to a point where at the present time, approximately 314 billion greet- 
ing cards are mailed in the United States annually and about 48 per- 
cent are Christmas cards. This represents a volume at the retail level 
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of approximately $250 million a year. It is estimated that the postal 
revenue from the mailing of the 31% billion greeting cards is in excess 
of $100 million in firstclass mail alone. Shipments from the pub- 
lishers to the wholesalers, retailers, individual representatives, and 
ultimate consumers of a large percentage of this greeting-card volume 
are made by parcel post. 

Since the inception of Public Law 199 our industry has been gravely 
concerned with the illogical and discriminatory provisions of this 
law and its hampering effect on the parcel-post service. 

From an economical standpoint, compliance with Public Law 199 
has spiraled our shipping costs requiring additional materials and 
jabor and has likewise placed an unnecessary burden on wholesalers 
and retailers both from the standpoint of actual increased shipping 
costs and necessity for handling extra packages. For example, here 
is a brief record taken from 1 day’s shipping activities of 1 of our 
middle western firms. These figures were compiled prior to estab- 
lishment of the higher parcel post rates last fall. 

In addition to showing the increased cost produced by necessity of 
shipping in 2 packages instead of in 1, we have listed comparable cost 
if railway express had been used instead of parcel post. 

Here is the record with all shipments originating in Kansas City, 
Mo., and informant States: These are from actual shipments made 
today where the shipping department had to make 2 packages instead 
of 1 because of the 20-pound weight limit on parcel post. The 
express cost is included to indicate litional costs the dealer would 
have had to pay if we had shipped by Railway Express. For the 
record I have a number of entries here. I will only read 1 or 2 of 
them with your permission. For instance, from Kansas City to 
Mitchel, S. Dak., the 2-package parcel post $1.86. The 1-package 
cost $1.71, a 15-cent difference. If it had been by express it would 
have been $2.76 for the same package, or $1.05 difference, and that 
follows through. To Los Angeles, Calif., for instance, 2 packages 


would be $2.23 and 1 package $2.08, a difference of 15 cents; express, 
$3.46, a difference of $1.38 
Mrs. Sr. Grorce. The whole tabulation will be placed in the record. 
(The tabulation referred to follows:) 


tn? ’ . | 
I . City ae rs —s : - :.,-<¢ | Difference | Express | Difference 
3 City, Iowa $1. 08 $0.94 $0. 14 $2. 10 $1. 16 
4 ] ) 1.8 1.71 15 2. 76 1. 05 
4 »0, N. Dak 1.34 1.19 1 2.45 1, 26 
5 | Pittsburgh, ] 1.7 1. 5 1 2.72 1. 16 
Cle land, Ohio_. 1,92 1.77 16 2.79 1, 02 
f Los Angeles, Calif 2. 2 2. 08 15 3. 46 1.38 
) . 32 8 14 3. 63 1. 45 
7 ~ l 47 14 4.78 1.31 
71 Wa 01 14 4,12 1.11 


Mr. Suannon. These figures give a very typical picture of what 
has been going on throughout our industry and they certainly speak 
for themselves as there is no possible logic in earns parcel-post 
users served by first-class post offices to be burdened with extra costs 
in parcel-post charges, shipping cartons, and labor, in addition to 
placing an extra finance ial burden on their customers, while shippers 


————— 
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who are served by lower class post offices can still use the original 
size and weight limitations. 

And this brings me to the most important factor in our concern 
about the continuance of Public Law 199 and that is the customer— 
and Mr. and Mrs. America, if you please—the people 
for whom the parcel-post service was created and for whom it has 
been maintained to render an eflicient lower cost means of transport- 
ing small merchandise shipments and personal packages until the 
inception of Public Law 199. 

To determine the damaging effect of this law on the average Amer- 
ican—the retail dealer, for instance, who pays the shipping charges 
on the merchandise he orders, the housewife who sends clothing and 
other items to her children away at college, or the small-business man 
who uses parcel post to service distant customers—they will all tell 
you of the ridiculous situations they have encountered in attempting 
to comply with Public Law 199. 

I think this situation is best illustrated by the following true experi- 
ence that happened to a neighbor of mine out at Great Neck, Long 


Island, N. =. 


One morning recently, Mrs. Ed. Shoemaker, of Great Neck, N. Y., a suburban 
community on the north shore of Long Island, got in her car and went to the 
post office to mail a package to her daughter, Carole, who is a student at the 
University of Maine. 

When she arrived at the post oflice and presented the package for weighing 
and stamping, the clerk at the window said: “I am sorry, Mrs. Shoemaker, but 
this is a first-class post office and your package is too large for mailing under 
the regulations of Publie Law 199, which requires that your package be under 
72 inches, length and girth combined, and not over 20 pounds in weight when 
mailed between first-class post offices. 

“Now, if you will take the package home and open it up and make two smaller 

ckages out of it, I will be glad to help you get it mailed. If you don’t want to 
do this, you can take it over to the express office and send it by express.” 





Mrs. Shoemaker decided to send the package by express, so she got 
into her car and, because Great Neck, N. Y., a community of 30,000 
people, does not have a Railway Express office, she had to drive the 
21% miles over to Little Neck, in the Borough of Queens, New York 
City, to the express office there. 

It was Saturday morning and when she arrived at the express office 
there was a sign on the door, “Closed on Saturdays. 

Mrs. Shoemaker got back in her car and drove home. She had spent 
an hour of her time, plus gas and oil and wear and tear on her car 
and her nerves and she was right back where she started from with 
nothing accomplished. 

Her husband was working in the yard and she said to him, “Ed, 
what is this business about Public Law 199 anyhow. You'll have to 
help me tear this package apart and make two smaller packages so 
we can get these things mailed to Carole. I understand from the clerk 
at the post office that because we are served by a first-class office there 
is something funny about us and we an’t have the same parcel-post 
service that the folks over in Syosset enjoy because they are served by 
a second-class post office.” 

Ed Shoemaker stopped his work in the yard long enough to tell 
the Missus, “Well, you know, I’ve heard quite a bit about that. Down 
at the office we have to mail a tremendous number of parcel-post pack- 
ages and lately the boss has been tearing his hair because his costs of 
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cartons have doubled and the regulations are so complicated that 
everybody goes nuts and the boss says it’s costing our firm an awful 


— 


lot of money. 

P. S.: Bright and early Monday morning, Mrs. Shoemaker jumped 
in her car and made the 14-mile trip over to the second-class post 
office in Syosset, where her package was promptly accepted for mailing 
to Carole. 

Recently I had a personal experience that further emphasized the 
immediate need for elimination of Public Law 199. I was in El 
Paso, Tex., the other day and having a sizable amount of personal 
belongings that I wished to ship to New York, I knew at the outset 
they would have to go by express because the package was too big and 
too heavy to comply with Public Law 199. 

While I was waiting in line at the express counter in El Paso, I 
overheard a controversy between a large, rancher-type gentleman 
toting a big package, and the e xpress clerk. 

It turned out that the large man had already been to El Paso post 
office mr to be told that his package was too big and too heavy to be 
shipped by parcel post from E] Paso to Burlingame, Calif., and so 
he had sie over to the express office with it but heh the clerk 
informed it would cost $4.70 to send the package to Burlingame, the 
old man blew his top. Why, he said, I cannot afford any $4.70 just 
to send this package over to California. The man at the post office 
said if I would drive out to Ascarate, some 8 miles from here that 
post office will let me mail the package for $2.80. I don’t see why I 
should pay you $1.90 more just to save a little drive over to Ascarate. 
And with that he grabbed his package and started for his car. 

Now, isn’t that a ridiculous situation? And this is going on all 
the time all over America. People are wandering around from the 
post office to the express office and jumping in their cars to drive to 
lower-class post offices in order to get their parcel-post shipments 
dispatched. 

Actually, it all adds up to unnecessary confusion, wasted time and 
money and direct discrimination against patrons served by first-class 
“. ~*~ ‘es that has no part in our American way of life. 

» United States Post Office Department is the largest single 
want mortatian system in the world. It is a businessgetter, conveni- 
ence, and necessity which enables the Government to render a service 
that reaches and serves every person in our land. 

Our experience with Public Law 199 clearly indicates that dis- 
criminatory limitations are not the cure for the parcel-post deficit. 
Our association is in favor of immediate repeal of Public Law 199 
not only for the good of our own industry but for the economy of the 
country asa whole. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Thank you, Mr. Shannon. I think you have 
shown up the discrimination. I think personally it was very satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. The people you represent are more harmed by restric- 
tions of girth or by restrictions of weight, or is there any difference? 

Mr. Suannon. Both. ; 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Dowpy. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Bonin ? 

Mr. Bontn. No questions ¢ 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Thank you. 

I think at this moment as the House is not in session we will hear 
these next two witnesses. Is that agreeable with you? 

Mr. Reams. Yes, indeed. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Our next witness is Mr. Sophocles Papas, man- 
aging director, Columbia Music Co., Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF SOPHOCLES PAPAS, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
COLUMBIA MUSIC CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Paras. My name is Sophocles Papas. I am the owner of 
the Columbia School of Music, 2000 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
I am also operating a small music store in conjunction with the school. 
Mine is one of the hundreds of such music school-store combinations 
throughout the country who buy musical instruments in small quan- 
tities, usually one at a time. In my particular case I specialize in 
the guitar and accordion. 

Prior to the enactment of Public Law 199 I used to be able to send 
away or have shipped to me one accordion or a small guitar by parcel 
post. Now I cannot mail anything bigger than an Arthur Godfrey 
ukelele. 

Mr. Gross. Is that one of those “humility” ukeleles? 

Mr. Paras. Yes. 

My freight expenses have increased by approximately 25 percent 
in the last 2 years. As our margin of profit is smaller than that of 
a large music store the present law affects the consumer as well as 
the dealer. 

I am a very small-business man and I made my statement also very 
small, but I wanted to appear here to produce evidence that there 
is a very small-business man in this country who needs help. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Papas, we are very happy that you did come, 
because we know that there are plenty of small-business men and we 
want to hear from them, so we are very glad that you could come in 
on this occasion to tell us how this law affects you and particularly 
how its discriminatory clauses affect you. 

Mr. Paras. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Gross, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorern. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Downy. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. James Cassedy, representing the National 
Standards Parts Association, also of Washington, D.C. Mr. Cassedy. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES W. CASSEDY, REPRESENTING THE NA- 
TIONAL STANDARDS PARTS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Cassepy. My name is James W. Cassedy. I am a member of 
the law firm of Halfpenny, Hahn & Cassedy of Chicago, Ill., and 
Washington, D. C. I am appearing here on behalf of the National 
Standard Parts Association, a national organization, comprised of 
nearly 300 manufacturers and ap proximately 2,000 wholesalers of 
automotive products and supplies. The members of this organization 
are located in every State of the United States and the distribution of 
their products and supplies is nationwide. 

The members of this association through their channels of distri- 
bution provide an indispensable service to the people of the United 
States. The products and supplies which they manufacture and main- 
tain in inventory for sale to the consuming public are frequently unob- 
tainable elsewhere. They are key products and supplies in the sease 
that the functioning of the millions of mctor vehicles of all makes and 
models, automobiles, trucks, tractors, fire and ambulance equipment, 
stationary motors—almost every power engine—are dependent upon 
the service of the members of this organization. 

We are grateful for this opportunity to present the views of this 
association on the measure before you dealing with parcel-post size- 
and-weight limitations. 

The bill before the committee would restore the former limitations 
of 70 pounds in weight and 100 inches in combined length and girth. 
The present weight-and-size limitations on fourth-class parcel- post 
mail have grieviously hurt the members of this association by cur- 
tailing severely their use of parcel parks As between first-class post 
offices the size of all shipments has been reduced to 72 inches in com- 
bined length and girth. Within the first 2 zones the maximum weight 
is 40 pounds and in zones 3 to 8 no more than 20 pounds may be shipped. 
Excepted from these limitations are (a@) parcels sent to or from rural 
or star routes; (4) parcels mailed from or addressed for delivery to 
patrons at second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices; (¢) parcels 
containing baby fowls, live plants, trees, shrubs, agricultural com- 
modities, not including manufactured products thereof, or books. 

The alternative open to parcels within former limitations but larger 
than those permitted under present law is the Railway Express Agency 
whose rates are greatly in excess of what self-sustaining postal rates 
would be for the same service. 

There is, therefore, strong reason why the members of this asso- 
ciation favor the Broyhill bill which would repeal the present dis- 
criminatory restrictions and restore the former limitations which 
were in effect for approximately 20 years prior to the enactment of 
Public Law 199 on October 24, 1951. 

A substantial portion of the costs of doing business to the members 
of this association consists of transportation costs. The damage done 
to them by the existing weight-and-size limitations is great, but that 
is by no means the sole basis upon which we ask you to consider favor- 
ably the legislation before you. 

As Members of Congress, you are not concerned with the welfare 
of any special class or group. You are concerned rather with the wel- 
fare of the country as a whole. It is plain beyond dispute that in 
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this instance the best interests of the Nation coincide with the best 
interests of the members of the association for which I speak. 

A major concern of our Government today is the balancing of the 
budget and establishing and maintaining a sound Government fiscal 
condition. Restrictions now existing on the weight and size of mail- 
able parcel post add to the ever-present postal deficit. This was 
established by the testimony of the post-office official charged with the 
duty of ascertaining and reporting postal costs. Only a “few months 
ago, Edmund J. Walsh, Assistant Comptroller of the Post Office 
Department, testified before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the postal deficit was increased in excess of $52 million per year 
by Public Law 199 under conditions prevailing at the time of its 
effective date. Congressman Broyhill, the sponsor of the measure 
before you, has accurately pointed out that conditions since then have 
further increased the net revenue loss so resulting to a sum in excess 
of $75 million annually. 

The committee, in reporting favorably Public Law 199, stated its 
opinion that “the legislation will be advantageous to the Post Office 
Department and will represent a savings.” Experience has proved 
that theory unsound. 

Also of major concern is the confusion which has resulted within 
the Post Office Department, as well as among members of the public, 
in attempting to apply an unworkable law lacking uniformity and 
consistency. The average postal clerk, the average shipper of a par- 
cel, is required to know and to apply an intricate, complex set of 

regulations governing the simple act of putting a parcel in the mail. 

The present effects of Public Law 199 were predicted by the Post 
Office Department in its report to this very committee at the time of 
its consideration. That report in part stated: 

While the provisions of this measure would meet the needs of the rural patrons 
and others in communities and towns dependent upon parcel post facilities, 
serious difficulties would be encountered in administering this legislation. Win- 
dow clerks at first- and second-class post offices would have to ascertain the 
class of office—that part was removed by the committee—shown on each parcel 
before determining its mailability. References to two separate lists, an alpha- 
betical and a State, would be necessary to determine the class of office and the 
proper zone, or it would be necessary to revise and merge these lists. Because 
of numerous changes, a new list would have to be supplied each year. In those 
instances where the name of addressee, city, and State normally constitute a 
good address, it would be necessary to question the patron as to whether the 
parcel would be delivered from a box, general delivery, or a rural route emanat- 
ing from the office address. Any increase in the time required to accept parcels 


would be a substantial increase in the expenditures for handling this class of 
mail. 

Experience gained many years ago, when the limit of weight for parcel-post 
matter was not uniform for all zones, showed that numerous irregularities and 
difficulties arose, such as the forwarding of parcels from the office of original 
address to another office in a zone for which a different weight limit applied; or 
in connection with the returning of a parcel to an office in a distant city other 
than the one from which originally mailed. 

This legislation also would result in discrimination against patrons served 
by post offices of the first and second classes, 


As stated in that report, confusion has resulted from the present 
legislation. The natural consequence of the discrimination against 
shipments between first-class post offices has been the diversion of the 
parcels to post offices of the second, third, and fourth classes as points 
of origin and points of destination. These offices are in many cases 
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physically unable to cope with the bulky volume of parcel post thus 
artificially deviated to them. The result is such confusion that of 
itself leads to greater costs, since the added handling required to be 
given these deviously routed packages has unquestionably caused even 
more cost to the Post Office Department, as well as delay to the public. 

It is self-evident that the restrictions established by Public Law 

199 deprive the public of service. It is equally plain that as a result 
the service remaining is furnished to the public at a higher cost. The 
less the public gets the more it pays. That, we submit, is not fair play, 
is not justice, and is not sound government. 

The choice isclear. On the one hand we have higher cost, decreased 
service, and greater confusion. On the other hand, we have lower 
cost, better service, simplicity, and uniform operation. Is there really 
any choice to make? Do not the facts compel only one answer? The 
objective to be reached is a uniform, better service at lower cost—not 
a complicated, poote r service at higher cost. 

One last point which we believe has not yet been called to the atten- 
tion of the committee. Fourth-class mail is required by law to be 
carried at rates which will “pay the cost of such service” (31 U.S 
sec. 695). While not now contending this principle to be unfair, we 
do contend that whatever fairness it possesses is limited to the recovery 
of legitimate and proper costs namely, those costs incurred in render- 
ing service to the public. As matters now stand, parcel-post users are 
not only compelled to pay for the cost of the service taken away from 
them by Public Law 199 but also to pay for the service they receive. 
This inequity will be corrected by the passage of the Broyhill bill. 

The National Standards Parts Association therefore strongly urges 
this committee to recommend passage of H. R. 2685 which would repeal 
Public Law 199. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you very much, Mr. Cassedy. 

Mr. Gross, have you any questions ¢ 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Cassedy, I do not question the quotation you have 
inserted here from the Post Office Department, but I do want to call 
your attention to the hearings on Public Law 199, and the testimony 
of Assistant Postmaster General Burke, which is at least somewhat 
contradictory in the light of the letter written to the committee by 
Postmaster General Donaldson at alater date. I do not know whether 
the righthand did not know what the lefthand was doing or whether 
it did notcare. At any rate, I think a good argument can be made for 
the fact that the Department did support Public Law 199 in some 

respects. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Dowpy. I have no questions. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Bonin ? 

Mr. Bonin. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Mr. Reams ? 

Mr. mg No; thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you very much, Mr. Cassedy. That con- 
cludes our hearings for today and the committee will recess until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p.m. Wednesday, January 13, 1954, the com- 
mittee recessed until 10 a.m. Thursday, January 14, 1954.) 





SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITATIONS ON PARCEL POST 
PACKAGES SENT THROUGH THE MAIL 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 14, 1954 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PostaL OpERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Post OFrrice AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Katharine St. George (chairman of 
the subcommittee ) presiding. 

Mrs. Str. Grorcr. The subeommittee will come to order. 

First of all, let me remind you that the House meets at 12 today and 
therefore we may have to cut our hearings a little bit short and I hope 
that everyone will fovern themselves accordingly if possib le. That 
also goes for some of the quest ions. 

Mr. Don Turnbull, executive secretary of American Poultry and 
Hatchery Federation, Kansas City, Mo., was scheduled to testify but 
he is ill so he has sent his state ment in and requests that it be ple aced 
in the record of the hearings. We have his statement here and if 
there is no objection it will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Louis A. Capaldo, president of the National Council of Sales- 
men’s Organizations, New York City, was also scheduled to testify 
but canceled out due to a previous commitment. He also wishes a 
resolution of his organization to be included in the record of the hear- 
ings and the resolution is also here. I gather there is no objection to 
either, so we will place these two in the record. 

(The statement and resolution referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN POULTRY AND HATCHERY FEDERATION 


My name is Don M. Turnbull, and I reside at 218 East 73d Terrace, Kansas 
City, Mo. I am sepier er. as the executive secretary of the American Poultry 
and Hatchery Federation, 521 East 63d Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

I am here today to prese nt a statement in behalf of the federation. 

The American Poultry and Hatchery Federation was organized in 1916 as a 
nonprofit corporation under the laws of the State of Rhode Island. 

It has a membership of approximately 4,500 poultry hatcherymen and breeders 
who produce and sell day-old baby chicks, poults, and other domestic day-old 
poultry. 

Last year the industry produced approximately 1,800 million baby chicks, 
according to figures compiled monthly by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Of this number about one-half were for commercial-broiler production 
and the balance for farm-flock replacements 

A rough estimate is that of the 900 million hatched for farm-flock replacements, 
perhaps 50 percent traveled from the hatchery to the farm via parcel post. 

Baby chicks have been shipped successfully via parcel post since 1918. Chicks 
can survive 90 hours and more without food and water since they live on the 
unabsorbed egg yolk in the body cavity. However, under present rules of the 
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Post Office Department, chicks are accepted for parcel post only when they can 
reach the consignee within 60 hours from the time of hatching. Each parcel 
must carry a notation on the time and date of hatch. 

A perishable commodity, chicks cannot be carried in mail sacks. The cartons 
must be kept on even keel, away from drafts and away from steampipes. Other 
mail cannot be placed over the cartons. For these reasons, our merchandise 
carries a special handling fee of 25 cents per parcel or bundle. 

When Congress in 1951 established varying rules governing size and weight 
limits on parcels moving between first-class post offices, it exempted certain 
agricultural products, including baby chicks. 

The 100-inch length and girth and 70-pound weight maximums still apply on 
baby chicks. 

In view of such action, it would appear that our industry has no reason to 
question the appropriateness of the present regulations. 

However, at the time the hearings were conducted in 1951 on S. 1835 and 
H. R. 3465, our witnesses testified that the application of different size and 
weight standards on parcel-post shipments would lead to confusion, inefficiency 
and in no way enhance postal revenue. 

There is no reason to change our viewpoint. We are interested in this matter 
because indirectly anything that affects the overall efficiency of the Post Office 
Department also affects our industry. Our industry is entirely dependent on 
its ability to move chicks via parcel post. 

If the double standard has contributed to inefficiency, then it has also added 
to the postal deficit. 

In both instances, our industry has been affected. Minor confusion, multi- 
plied in every first-class post office across the Nation, adds up to a terrific loss 
in time. Ours is a perishable commodity. It needs to move quickly. A missed 
train connection can mean a full loss on the shipment. 

Further, we have been called on to pay higher postal rates to make up deficits, 
part of which stems from the loss of revenue from heavier parcels and part of 
which stems from the extra cost of handling more small parcels. It is well 
known that in thousands upon thousands of cases, shippers get around the 
reduced maximums by breaking their shipments into smaller components, calling 
for double and triple handling bvc no increase in revenue for the Post Office 
Department. 

Although we are privileged to ship on the basis of the 100-inch and 70-pound 
size and weight maximums, we feel that for the good of the postal service 
Congress would be justified in making these same maximums applicable to all 
parcel-post shipments. Uniformity is desirable. 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY DELEGATES ATTENDING THE NINTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SALESMEN’s ORGANIZATIONS AT THE 
SHELBURNE HoreL, New YorK Crry, oN DECEMBER 3, 1953 
Resolved, That the National Council of Salesmen’s Organizations, Inec., in 

convention assembled favors the repeal of the present size and weight limitations 

on parcel-post shipments, and urges passage of the Broyhill bill (H. R. 2685) 

by the 88d Congress, and unequivocally supports the efforts of the National 

Committee on Parcel Post Size and Weight Limitations in repealing the present 

regulations and in seeking lower parcel-post rates. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Our first witness this morning is president of 
the National Council on Business Mail, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Mr. 

McKiernan. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. McKIERNAN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL ON BUSINESS MAIL, INC., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. McKirrnan. Good morning. I am George F. MeKiernan, 
and I have the privilege of appearing before you today as president 
of the National Council on Business Mail, Inc.. which is a nonprofit 
organization with membership of almost 300 members, doing busi- 
ness in 48 States and the District of Columbia. The membership of 
this organization represents 53 different types of business enterprises, 
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including such diverse companies as manufacturers, wholesalers, 
printers, correspondence schools, tailors, mail-order houses, and 
nurserymen. All of our members use every class of service rendered 
by the Post Office Department and, as such, have a vital interest in 
a sound economic postal service for the American people. 

Either by now, or before the conclusion of this hearing, you must 
surely be confused by the conflicting statements of those who are to 
appear before you to offer arguments and statistics for or against 
the repeal of P ublic Law 199, which eliminated, in a complex manner, 
certain shipments from parcel-post handling by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Both sides have or will quote Congress as to the original act 
of 1912, Postmaster General Donaldson, members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or others, in an effort to establish reasons for 
or against setting up size and weight restrictions by legislation. Let 
there be no mistake about the matter—in representing the National 
Council on Business Mail, I am in support of restoration of the pre- 
vious size and weight limits—70 pounds and 100 united inches to all 
offices—but it is my hope to help you get a new approach—a new 
perspective—on the issue so that perhaps it will clear the air and 
aid in making a sound decision. 

What we are all discussing is a matter of degree—not principle. 
We can forget competition with private enterprise because the parcel- 
post system was established in 1913, and the Railway Express Agency, 
the only transportation agency offering a portion of comparable 
service, was not created until 1929. We can forget national defense, 
because all transportation agencies, inc lading the postal service, per- 
formed an amazing job under difficult circumstances. We can forget 
the appeals of unemployment for one carrier because there is a certain 
amount of manpower required to move the goods of our Nation, and 
if they are not needed by a water carrier, they are needed by a rail- 
road. Our objective should be not to protect jobs but to provide 
employment opportunity for all. We can forget all of these diverting 
appeals and consider the merits of the proposition now before us, 
which should be restricted to the consideration of service to the 
American public. 

Why are we not discussing principles and why are we concerned 
only with scope? No existing transportation agency, carrier, or 
medium is equipped to handle shipments or packages of all sizes to 
all places to the extent that the post office now has service. The 

carriers performing transportation service, with but one general 
exception, consider 100 pounds as the basic shipment with minimum 
charges assessed accordingly, if not higher. The Express Agency 
of the railroads is the general exception, and they seem to discourage 
shipments or packages under 10 pounds based on their minimum 
charges in tariff rules. Additionally, they are restricted as to the 
extent of their service as compared with that of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. which has +1,000 cp offices, 32,000 rural routes, and 11,000 
star routes. We have a case, then, where no one else wants all of 
the packages and no one eae can perform all of the service. Your 
problem, then, is made easier if you realize that we are only discussing 
the extent to which the post office will continue to offer service on 
fourth-class mail and the extent to which other carriers can, or should, 
by legislative restriction, be given the duty and responsibility to pro- 
vide low-cost service on the balance. 
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How can a serious contention be made that an economically sound 
operation can be effected by handling different weights to different 
towns ? - he Post Office Department, as in the case of every carrier, 

agency, or transportation facility, balances its cost with its revenue 
und can menial an economical service to the Nation only through 
a normal traffic pattern, which includes the benefit of revenue derived 
on the volume between the principal economic centers. A shipment 
handled between New York and Chicago, along with thousands of 
like shipments, is revenue producing and offsets the loss incurred 
in handling a single shipment between Hillsdale, Mich., and Clay 
Center, Kans. If by legislative fiat we restrict the shipments between 
the principal points, rate increases must be effected to make the rural 
shipment more compensatory. Similarly, if we eliminate the heavier 
weight ee from fourth class, the smaller weight will have to 
tand the burden, for no one yet has suggested that the Post Office 
Department eliminate its service completely or entirely. What is the 
proper basis on which to place the size and weight restrictions of 
shipments to be carried as fourth-class matter ¢ 

Generstly speaking, few shipments are received as fourth-class 
natter that approach the 70-pound limit because, near that level, 
it becomes cheaper to use truck, forwarder, rail, or airfreight. The 
rate schedule, in other words, created by the Postmaster General 
with the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, provides 
an effective barrier to the fullest application of handling shipments 
of the higher weights. It would be my opinion that even if the weight 
and size limitations were doubled, the corresponding postal scale 
would be such that it would have no important bearing on attracting 
additional volume to the postal service. I admit that possibly a few 
shipments would be received because some agency serving that area 
exclusively had a 500-pound restriction or for some other similar 
reason, but these would be isolated cases indeed. One sound argu- 
ment against doing this, however, is found in the facilities of the 
Post Office Department on rural or star routes, where the packages 
may be carried in a private vehicle in isolated territories under adverse 
‘onditions and the heavier weights could not be readily handled. 
From a practical standpoint, however, it would be better to restrict the 
weights to the rural areas rather than the metropolitan areas because, 
‘n our larger cities, the post- -ollice equipment and operation is such 
that the larger pieces and packages can be handled easily. 

The only argument apparently offered is by the Railway Express 
Agene y which seeks to restrict the Post Office De ‘partment from han- 
dling packages of larger sizes and weights, and they do this in the 
hep: that they will benefit by handling them exclusively. In my 
opinion, it does not appear that the R: Lilway Express Agency derives 
more than a small percentage of that diversion. W hether this is due 
to the limited scope of their operations, or whether it is due to better 
service on the part of other carriers, or whether it is based on charges, 
' cannot say as an overall matter, but it does seem to me as though 
the diversion required by legislative enactment has not resulted in any 
nereased efficiency on the part of the other carriers based on recent 
or proposed increases in the minimum charges on small shipments. 

There does not appear to be any question at this time as to the 
discrimination that results in favor of taxpayers served by a smaller 
post office as against those served by a large ‘r post office. It doesn’t 
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seem equitable to provide rules and regulations as to different sizes 
and weights in our postal service. In fact, as indicated before, if we 
are attempting to put the matter on a cost basis, the people of the 
rural areas receiving postal service should pay a higher charge or be 
restricted on the service as compared with those in larger economic 
areas, but certainly no one desires to sponsor this proposal. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is my firm belief that this problem, which 
is one of the degree to which the Post Office Department will continue 
to provide service, should be based on the economics of providing that 
service. If the Post Office Department is given the authority to 
establish zone rates and charges based as nearly as possible on the 
cost of providing that service, they should not be expected to provide 
an efficient service to the American public unless they are allowed 
to handle the normal traffic that is developed in the field they are re- 
quired to serve. In fact, the post office has stated it suffered a loss in 
excess of $52 million of net revenue due to the enactment of Public 
Law 199. For about 21 years this normal traflic was developed within 
the scope of the weight and size restrictions of 70 pounds and 100 
united inches and it was found to be a satisfactory scope for the opera- 
tions of the post office and, in my opinion, the need and desirability of 
the reestablishment of the size and weight restrictions by the repeal 
of Public Law 199 cannot be urged too strongly. 

Let me at this time thank you for the privilege of appearing before 
you to present the views of the National Council on Business Mail, 
many members of which will undoubtedly appear, with more detailed, 
direct presentations of their own problems or views relating to this 
subject. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Gross ¢ 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Bonin ? 

Mr. Bonrn. I notice throughout your statement, sir, particularly 
on page 4, you state “Therefore, it is my firm belief” and then sub- 
sequent to that you state : — that it is your belief. Is that your 
belief, or the belief of the National Council? 

Mr. McKrernan. It isthe belief of the members. Bear in mind that 
everybody doesn’t agree, just the same as the problems you have in 
front of you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. However, it is the consensus of opinion 

Mr. McKternan. The majority believes in the principle of what we 
are talking about, but we have dissenting opinions on certain phases. 

Mrs. St. Groree. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyntii. No questions. 

Mrs Sr. Grorcr. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Edward B. Rubin, vice president of Speigel, 


Chicago, Ill. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD B. RUBIN, VICE PRESIDENT, SPEIGEL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Rustw. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Edward B. Rubin and I am employed by Speigel, Inc., as vice 
president in charge of marketing and planning. Speigel, in 1953, did 
approximately $134 million in volume as compared to $146 million in 
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1952. Of this volume, approximately two-thirds is done through its 
nationwide mail-order division, and the balance through various 
chains of retail stores. 

I also have been a member of the advisory council to the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, but it is not in that capacity 
that I am appearing before this subcommittee. The report of this 
advisory group has not yet been released, and as of this moment is 
confidential. 

There is only one facet of this advisory council’s work—certainly 
not a confidential part—which I should like to describe to this com- 
mittee. Asa member of that advisory council, I received many letters 
from retailers and manufacturers throughout the United States on 
the subject of weight and size limitations of parcel- post pac ‘kages. In 
total, I received 168 such letters and have them here with me should 
anyone wish to examine them. 

The interesting and pertinent point of these letters—mostly from 
small merchants and manufacturers—is this: Not a single 1—not 1, 
mind you—wrote to me in favor of the restrictions embodied in Public 
Law 199. In the strongest possible terms every single one of them 
urged and pleads for the repeal of the unfair restrictions embodied 
in Public Law 199. 

An analysis of these unsolicited letters shows the following com- 
plaints to be dominant: 

The weight and size limitations imposed by Public Law 199 
forces the splitting of shipments into 2 or more parcels when 1 was 
formerly use. This has greatly increases costs because of— 

(a) Greatly increased packing materials. 

(4) The necessity to hire more people to do more packing. 

(c) Increased postal charges due, not to higher rates, but due 
rather to the doubling up of the penalty pound. 

2. It has placed manufacturers who are situated in first-class post- 
office towns at a competitive disadvantage with other manufacturers 
in second and smaller post-office towns because the latter can ship to 
retailers in first-class towns. while the former cannot. This involves 
the much greater costs of shipping via some other method such as 
express, and longer time. 

3. It has placed retailers situated in first-class post-office towns in 
the same kind of competitive disadvantage as compared to retailers 
in the surrounding territory in second-class and smaller post. offices 
because the latter can mail parcels over 20 pounds or 40 pounds as 
the case may be, to the customers of the store in the first-class post 
office, while the store in the large post-office town is limited to 20 
pounds to those of its customers living in adjoining or nearby first- 
( lass post office towns. 

4. As citizens and taxpayers, these retailers resent a law which 
the Post Office Department experts testified before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in sworn testimony, cost the Post Office Depart- 
ment $52 million in 1952. It has been estimated that the annual 
loss of net revenue to the Department is $73 million. 

5. Some first-class post offices have no express service, or incomplete 
express service, 

6. Express offices are closed on Saturday and Sunday, while the 
post office is open 6 days a week. Thus, poorer service compounds the 
felony, so to speak. 
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But to repeat, the most revealing point is that not a single one of the 
many letters received favored the retention of Public Law 199. 

At Spiegel, the company I represent, problems in compliance with 
the law are so great as to cost us approximately $100,000 per year. 
This occurs in the following manner: 

While we used to be able to point out in the case of each item in 
our catalog whether it was mailable or whether it had to go freight 
or express: today we have complications. Now it depends on where 
you—1 of our 4 million customers—live. If it is in a first-class post 
office community, only the 20-pound items are mailable—if in any 
other community, the 70-pound items are mailable. This is true 
unless you live within 2 parcel-post zones of Chicago, in which case 
40-pound items may be mailed. 

But this is only the beginning. The big problem occurs because 
we do not know how many different items the customer is going to 
order at one time, and the customer does not know how we are going 
to pack it. Therefore, even if we could resolve the problem of 
explaining the limitations item by item, we find it completely impos- 
sible to explain these limitations for the assembled total order. Our 
solution to this dilemma is simple. We ship freight or express when 
we must, and if under 70 pounds we pay the difference in transporta- 
tion costs between low-cost parcel post and high-cost other modes of 
transportation. It costs our company approximately $100,000 per 
annum because Congress passed a law we cannot operate. 

If there are inequities in rates—if subsidized parcel post is com- 
peting unfairly with private industry, and these are big ifs, then the 
law forces the Postmaster General to rectify these inequities through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and very large increases judged 
by both the Post Office Department and by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to cover all costs have been granted as recently as of 
October 1, 1953. That is the only way to handle inequities which are 
supposed to exist, not by eliminating a service. ‘To illustrate the 
ridiculous nature of the position taken in previous testimony by the 
express agency and affiliated interests, suppose every point they made 
were granted—which I certainly do not grant. Suppose, then, that 
all parcels under 5 pounds were eliminated by law from the mails and 
forced into express channels. Do you know what would happen? 
In my opinion they would wring their hands, rant: and rave. Instead 
the cream of parcel post—the profitable big packages—have been 
diverted by Public Law 199 from the Department, already operating 
at a large deficit, to express and other carriers. 

What kind of law is it which hurts everyone in business except 
the express agency and their affiliated railroads and unions? What 
kind of law is it that hurts postal deficits by $73 million ¢ 

What kind of law is it that strikes such a blow at the Nation’s econ- 
omy when businesses are having a harder and harder time without 
this added handicap ? 

What kind of law is it that makes second-class citizens out of resi- 
dents of first-class post office towns! 

What kind of law is it that attempts to correct supposed subsidies 
by eliminating postal service rather than through rate revision pro- 
vided by law ¢ 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of every retailer and manu- 
facturer I know of, it’s a bad law and should be repealed immediately. 
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I should like to add three very brief comments to this statement 
if I may. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Yes. 

Mr. Rupr. First, I would like to point out that small retailers 
throughout the country have been accustomed through the years to 
following the following practice: They buy 2 or 3 items of a certain 
number in a line, and as they sell 1 they place a reorder with the 
manufacturer, depending upon quick delivery so that they are not 
out of stock. This practice permits retailers to oper: ate with as 
small an inventory as possible and with a minimum risk of their 
limited capital. With the passage of Public Law 199 quick, low- 
cost delivery for fill-in purposes of the retailers’ stock became im- 
possible in the case of those retailers in first-class post offices when 
their sources that they were ordering from also were in first-class 
post offices. This confronted the retailers with the dilemma of either 
taking bigger gambles, investing more of their money into inven- 
tories, which means that they are gambling and taking bigger risks 
should prices fall, or eliminating numbers in the lines involved. 

I would like to point out a second element here in addition to what 
was covered by my statement. That is that the Post Office Depart- 
ment doesn’t have restrictions. The service is there. It is reliable, 
and it is there always. In the case of the express agency, until very 
recently there was a strike in three major cities—in Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, and in Milwaukee—and in addition to that there was a threat 
of an extension of this strike to 10 or 15 other large cities, so os 
we are confronted with a situation where the law forbids the post 
office to handle certain size parcels and forces some diversion to the 
express agency, and then the express agency going on strike, also does 
not handle those parcels. 

I will repeat, the post office does not go on strike. This is one of 
the most important features of postal service, its reliability. 

I would like to point out thirdly that it seems to me to be some- 
what incongruous to limit the delivery of large packages to small 
ost. office communities where the physical facilities for handling 
| arge packages are limited and to exe ‘lude from the mails the delivery 
of large packages precisely in those post offices which are big enough 
to have the fac ilities to handle the large packages. 

Thank you very much for your indulgence. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Thank you very much. I presume you realize 
what we are concerned with principally is uniformity, owing to the 
fact that we recommended that in our preliminary report. I was 
wondering if you thought there would be any area of compromise 
in this matter, that is, do you have any suggestion, for instance, of 
a workable size and weight formula, not necessarily the old one? 

Mr. Rusrn. First, I would like to point out that I believe that the 
old one is by far the best that we could have. Should it be neces- 
sary to have any kind of a compromise, I should like to point out 
that the size restriction is more important than the weight restriction. 
At least this is true of our business, and I think it is true of just about 
every one of the retailers who has written to me. From that stand- 
point, if we could return to the 100-inch-size limitation and have per- 
haps a 60-pound standard uniform weight limitation in all classes of 
post office and all types of routes, this I ‘believe would be a reasonably 
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satisfactory compromise for small retailers and large and for 
manufacturers. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. I think that is an interesting point. The size 
then in your estimate is the more important thing? 

Mr. Rustin. I should like to point out in that connection that in our 
catalog we have many, many thousands of items and it is a pretty 
good cross-section of merchandise distribution in all fields. Cer- 
tainly we do not ship heavy industrial equipment or anything of the 
kind, but that generally doesn’t travel via parcel post anyway. In 
our experience the size is definitely more important than the weight 
and a 60-pound, 100-inch compromise, while not as satisfactory as 
the old limitations, would be much better than what we now have. 

Mrs. Str. Grocre. At least it would be uniform. 

Mr. Ruein. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Rubin, you are a member, you say, of the advisory 
council to the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee ? 

Mr. Rupr. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Can you tell us when that report may be expected 

Mr. Rus. I spoke to the office of the Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee this morning and they told me that Senator Carlson was ex- 
pected to present that report to the Senate committee tomorrow. 
How soon after that the Senate committee will release it I cannot 
tell you. 

Mr. Gross. Can you say, sir, whether that report will bear on this 
subject ? 

Mr. Rusty. Ican say this: It certainly has received very extensive 
consideration by the advisory council and I believe that there is a 
section of the report that will be pertinent to this subject. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Downy. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Georee. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyum. Mr. Rubin, you brought up a very good point in 
your statement that I do not think has been prese nted before, point- 
ing out the disadvantages of manufacturers in second, third and 
fourth class post office areas. In view of the fact that post offices are 
generally classified on the basis of their receipts, I am wondering if 
there are very many examples of that? Are these small manufac- 
turers you speak of? I imagine if they are operating in the lower 
class post office area and using it to a great extent, that would soon 
elevate that post office to the first class. 

Mr. Rustin. That would certainly be true if it were a large manu- 
facturer because it only takes $40,000 worth of stamps in the course 
of a year to be cl: issified as a first-class post office, but there are many 
small manufacturers who _— ately locate their plants away an 
the big cities because they can get their real-estate cheaper, they ¢ 
get their help cheaper, ead so forth. 

Mr. Broynitn. And keep the post office from going up to a higher 
class ¢ 

Mr. Rosin. That is correct. 
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Mr. Broyuix. I wonder if you could give me some examples of 
that, not now, but could you do that ¢ 

Mr. Rusty. I should be very pleased to do so. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Thank you very much, Mr. Rubin. 

Mr. _ pin. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. The next witness is Mr. R. Webber, the general 
traflic manager of Spiegel, Chicago, Ill., who is also representing the 
National Small Shipments Traffic Conference and the Transportation 
Committee of the American Retail Federation. Mr. Webber. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD WEBBER, GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
SPIEGEL, CHICAGO, ILL., REPRESENTING THE CHAIN STORE 
TRAFFIC LEAGUE AND THE NATIONAL SMALL SHIPMENTS 
TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 


Mr. Werser. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, in- 
asmuch as the American Retail Federation will be represented in testi- 
mony here next Monday, I have deleted the transportation committee 
of that association from my testimony. 

I am grateful for the op portunity of appearing before you today 
representing the Chain Store Traflic League and the National Small 
Shipments Traflic Conference. 

The Chain Store Traflic League with headquarters in the Biltmore 
Hotel at Madison Avenue and 43d Street, New York 17, . Y., is an as- 
sociation of 40 of the leading companies in the variety store, drug, 
grocery, auto supply, junior ‘de ‘partment store and mail order fields, 
operating approximately 12,000 stores and warehouses located in every 
State in the Union and cons tituting one of the largest group of re- 
ceivers of small shipments in this country. 

The National Small Shipments Traffic Conference with headquar- 
ters at 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y., is an association of ap- 
proximately 300 members consisting of industrial firms and trade asso- 
ciations throughout the United States. 

The membership of these associations, using all types of postal serv- 
ice, have a vital interest in the size and weight limitations on fourth- 
class mail via parcel post and are on record as opposed to the size and 
weight restrictions under Public Law 199. 

Parcel-post service was established by the Congress of the United 
States to provide an expeditious, economical and uniform package de- 
livery service to all persons in the United States whether they reside in 
metropolitan or rural areas. At that time, there was no compararable 
service and today there is no comparable service. 

The Parcel Post Act was approved by the 62d Congress on August 
24, 1912, establishing a weight limit of 11 pounds and a maximum 
size of 72 inches length and girth combined, and service was inagu- 
rated on January 1, 1913. The Congress, however, not knowing the 
full potential of this service and to provide for a service to meet the 
public needs, placed in the Parcel Post Act this provision: 

The classification of articles mailable as well as the weight limit, the rates of 
postage, zone or zones, and other conditions of mailability under this act, if the 
Postmaster General shall find on experience that they or any of them are such 
as to prevent the shipment of articles desirable, or to permanently render the cost 
of service greater than the receipts of the revenue therefrom, he is hereby au- 
thorized, subject to the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission after 
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investigation, to reform from time to time such classification, weight limit, rates, 
zone or zones, or conditions, or either, in order to promote the service to the 
public or to insure the receipt of revenue from such service adequate to pay the 
cost thereof. 

The foresight of the 62d Congress became a reality within 7 months 
from the inauguration of the parcel-post service, with an increase in 
the weight limit to 20 pounds to zones 1 and 2. Subsequent upward 
revisions followed until on August 1, 1931, the limits were established 
at 70 pounds and 100 inches to all offices in all zones. For 39 years 
through depression, war and prosperity and under all administra- 
tions, the parcel- post service was improved and expanded to meet 
the needs of our ever-growing economy—until on January 1, 1952 
Public Law 199 with one big Swoop, turned back the cloe k on first- 
class post offices approximately 38 years. 

What were the results of this reversal of progress ? 

A. Discrimination —Overnight discrimination raised its ugly head 
and whole communities were denied the benefit of a public service 
which used to be equally available to all. Business firms located in 
first-class post offices were placed at a competitive disadvantage with 
business enterprises in other cities. The American citizen in the 2,900 
first-class post office communities could not receive the same mailing 
privileges as his fellow citizen in the 38,000 second-, third-, and 
fourth-class post offices and 32,000 rural and star routes where postal 
receipts are a few dollars less. 

B. Inflated parcel-post rates—Within a matter of months, all 
users of the parcel-post system were paying increased rates because 
of the fallacy of this law. Officials of the Post Office Department 
testified before the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket No. 
31074, Increased Parcel Post Rates 1953, that the size and weight 
reduction in Public Law 199 resulted in a net loss of over $52 million 
annually to the Post Office Department. 

Inasmuch as the total annual parcel-post deficit was about $156 
million and over $52 million was attributed to Public Law 199, the 
increased parcel-post rates effective October 1, 1953, were inflated 
over 350 percent. 

Every American today is paying inflated parcel-post rates because 
one-half of our fellow Americans are being discriminated against. 

OC. Confusion—Confusion reigns from border to border and coast 
to coast. To the ordinary mailer such as Uncle George and Aunt 
Polly living in an average American community like White Plains, 
N. Y., and they comprise a majority of the users of our parcel. post 


system, which package must not exceed 20 pounds /—40 pounds ?— 
70 pounds ¢ Which package can only be 72 inches or o. Pree 
Why can’t a Christmas gift be mailed to their daughter in Albany, 


N. Y., when the identical present can be mailed to their son in the 
same city even though they live on the same street, but he is served 
by a rural carrier. 

“The business firm in Chicago, Ill., shipping a product weighing 
36 pounds and measuring 72 inches finds itself in the following 
dilemma : 

(a) A package mailed to Champaign, Il]l.—first-class post 
office, second zone—would be ac« -epted. 

(b) Mailed to Mattoon, Ill.—first-class post office, third 
zone—for city delivery would not be accepted. 
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(c) Mailed to Mattoon, Ill., for rural delivery would be ac- 
cepted. 

(d) Mailed to Neoga, Il.—third-class post office, third zone— 
would be accepted. 

With no reflection on the Post Office Department which has just 
done an outstanding job in handling the recent Christmas mails, their 
various personnel here and there still get confused on the acceptance 
and refusals of parcels because of this law. 

D. Impetus to rising costs —A further impetus was given to rising 
costs. Business firms encountered extreme difficulties and problems 
in the preparation of merchandise for shipment including the inter- 
pretation and application of the regulations. It has been next to im- 
possible to key up an operation for proper routing, packing, etc., to 
cover all the ramifications of this coatienion discriminatory regulation. 

It has been necessary to break down standard sales units of mer- 
chandise and to divide shipments into two or more packages which 
has all resulted in increased clerical, operating, packing, and hi andling 
costs. Where it is impossible to divide the shipment into two or more 
packages, it forces the diversion of some shipments into other methods 
of transportation at increased costs and inferior service. 

The policing and handling of parcel pest by the Post Office Depart- 
ment under the existing restictions, increases the cost to the Depart- 
ment, bars from the mail a m: jor portion of those packages bearing 
the larger amounts of postage which are the most profits able packages, 
and increases the number of individual packages with a consequent 
increase in the Department’s handling and delivery expense at a very 
slight increase in revenue. 

What happened in 1941 to cause this first restriction on parcel post 
since the inception of its service? The American public did not ask 
for it, the demand for the service did not change and neither did the 
Post Office Department request it. The Postmaster General in his 
Annual Report for 1952 stated: 

The reduced size and weight limits were established by Congress for the pur- 
pose of diverting some of the larger parcels to other means of transportation, 
such as express, freight, ete. This legislation was not initiated or recommended 
by the Department, but was opposed because of its discriminatory features. 
The law has proven very difficult to administer and has created widespread 
criticism and dissatisfaction. It has resulted in hardship and inconvenience to 
many manufacturers, merchants, and others located at first-class post offices, 
who have found it necessary to use other methods of transportation, or have 
increased mailing costs by dividing shipments into smaller parcels whereas 
competition in smaller post offices had no change in mailing conditions. 

The Railway Express Agency and allied interests apparently were 
the only groups in favor of this restricted legislation in an attempt to 
bar certain normal shipments from the mails, in an endeavor to re- 
gain volume it had supposedly lost to parcel post. A great part of 
this diversion, however, was to the trucker, the freight forwarder, the 
air-cargo carrier, the pool car shipper, the shippers association, the 
parcel delivery carrier, etc., with their more economical transporta- 
tion costs and in many cases, comparable or better service. The Rail- 
way Express Agency services approximately 22.000 communities in 
our country, of which, only about 5,000 have delivery service within 
the city limits. The Post Office Department serves over 41,000 post 
offices and 32,000 rural and star routes, the only method of delivery 
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which goes to every section of our country—the big city, town, village, 
and farmhouse. 

No other governmental agency plays such an important role in the 
everyday life of the American citizen and in the economic and indus- 
trial life of the Nation. The tremendous growth of the parcel-post 
service, as well as other mail services, is conclusive evidence ot its 
value to the public. 

For the best interests of the American public, American business, 
and the Post Office Department, the size and weight limits of 70 
pounds and 100 inches should be restored between first-class post offices 
and return the basic pr inciple of uniformity to our mail service. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you very much, Mr. Webber. I take 
it from the last sentence in your statement that you would not agree 
that there was any other possible area of compromise, so I would not 
ask you the same question that I asked Mr. Rubin because you state 
very emphi itically that you think the 70 pounds and 100 inches is the 
answer; is that correct ? 

Mr. Weprper. That is right. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Mr. Gross, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Downy. None. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. None. 

Mrs. Sr. George. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. No, thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuiti. Perhaps this should be directed to the committee 
counsel rather than to Mr. Webber. You have a quotation of the 
Jaw here under which the Postmaster General has the authority to ad- 
just size and weight limits. Congress, by Public Law 199, directed 
him to reduce the size and weight limits. Under the law, you quote 
does the Postmaster General still have the authority to raise the size 
and weight limits? 

Mr. Beten. There is opinion that the Department may now request 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission to revise the present 
size and weight of parcel post. As I recall, the representative of the 
Post Office Department testified that they now had that right. 

Mr. Broyuiw.. Then they could repeal Public Law 199 them- 
selves? 

Mr. Been. Not the law, they could change the rates by going 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the same manner 
that Congress has set parcel-post rates, the rate itself, since the passage 
of this provision in the law. Then the Postmaster General can go 
on in addition and raise rates in the future. 

Mr. Broyuiti. Suppose Congress repealed Public Law 199. Under 
existing law the Postmaster General and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission could come back if they saw fit and place the present 
restriction on parcel post again, could the ‘vy not! 

Mr. Brien. That is correct, but it would have to have the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Thank you, Mr. Webber. 

Mr. Weneer. Thank you. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Our next witness is Mr. woe M. Nathan, 
president of Bruce Hunt, Inc., representing the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers, Washington, D.C. Mr. Nathan. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE M. NATHAN, PRESIDENT, BRUCE HUNT, 
INC., REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL 
CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Naruan. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Lawrence M. Nathan and I am president of Bruce Hunt, Inc., 
a men’s wear store in Washington, D.C. Iam appearing here with the 
gracious consent of this committee in behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers, the national trade association 
of men’s wear merchants. Attached to this statement is a list of 
officers and directors who are typical of our membership of approxi- 
mately 25,000 American retailers. 

In September 1951 we opposed the bill restricting the size and 
weight of packages to be carried by parcel post. Two years of difli- 
culties under Public Law 199 have only strengthened our opposition. 

Our trade is essentially small business—the kind that Congress has 
always sought to help and protect. Small business is having trouble 
surviving today. Incre: asing costs—shipping charges on merchandise 
among them—are a serious threat to the economic life of the small 
merchants and shopkeepers. I am sure the members of this com- 
mittee must number hundreds of such small businessmen among the 
voters they represent in ~ Congress. Because they are small opera- 
tors, these businessmen are hit harder proportionately by Public Law 
199 than the big concerns. They carry limited stocks. They reorder 
frequently but in small quantities. Because they must buy as close as 
they can to seasonal events, they are in urgent need of rapid and 
economical transport of goods. 

We do not ask for special privileges. We have no quarrel with 
making parcel-post service self-sustaining. * * * Nor do we appear 
only because we are unhappy that something we had as a desirable 
service has been taken away. We are here because we earnestly believe 
Public Law 199 has proven discriminatory, wasteful, impractical, 
difficult to administer, uneconomical and costly to everyone. 

The discriminatory features of this law, eliminating uniform service 
as between zones and classes of articles and products, are self-evident. 
Retailers in all areas pay equal taxes and are entitled to equal 
services. 

Public Law 199 has multiplied the problems of incoming transporta- 
tion for the small retailer and has made for wasteful operation all 
along the line. Our largest manufacturer of men’s shirts formerly 
shipped 4 dozen shirts in 1 package by parcel post and can only ship 
one-third as many today by the same service. Our largest m: mufac- 
turer of men’s sportswear now uses 4 cartons where only 1 wés used 
before. The huge extra cost of cartons and handling by manufactures, 
the post office and stores is waste indeed. 

At a time when retailers are struggling desperately to keep costs 
down and keep their businesses going—with Dun & Brads ‘treet show- 
ing a scant 21% percent profit on sales this past year for men’s stores 
nationally—it is most unfortunate that we are burdened with an un- 
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economical and costly law which virtually benefits no one. Just a 
single example of this excess cost is evidenced by these packages which 
I want to show from the aforementioned sportswear manufacturer. 

I would like to quote here from a letter from the traffic manager 
of D. D. Doniger & Co., the largest manufacturer of sportswear : 

We have selected a typical shipment actually made by ourselves to your store 
consisting of 16 pieces of jackets and vests. It was necessary under the present 
limitations to forward this shipment in 4 separate cartons in place of 1 as under 
the old regulations. 

And I would like to show these cartons. This particular carton 
measures 7114 inches. We used 4 cartons of this size to take care of 
the same amount of merchandise that was taken care of in this carton, 
and this carton measures exactly 100 inches. There were four cartons 
used and this is an actual typical example in cases of merchandise 
shipped to our store by the Doniger Co. This is very interesting I 
believe. Under the parcel-post service regulations in effect 20 years, 
the large carton cost 44 cents to ship empty. That is this large carton 
I have here. Now we need 4 cartons and these cost 29 cents each 
or a total of $1.16 shipped empty. Thus we pay almost three times as 
much because of the new limitations for transporting the containers 
alone. 

We have another group—I do not think they have been brought 
up for display—wherein we formerly used 10 boxes of sport shirts 
and now we can only use 3. We cannot quite use four. There 
again it is more than 3 to 1. In this case it happens to be 4 to 1. 

I would like also at this time to quote from this same manufacturer : 

This procedure is costly and time consuming to both you and ourselves. The 
actual cost of an S—16 carton 


the small carton I have here— 
is 16 cents and a C/8/16 
the large carton— 


is 51 cents. Four S—16’s therefore represent a carton cost of 72 cents or 21 cents 
additional to ourselves. Fourth, an additional label must be typed for each 
extra carton; and inasmuch as these cartons are received in our plant in a 
knocked down form, the actual labor involved in putting the four cartons together, 
packing the merchandise, sealing the cartons together, and affixing the labels, 
affixing the extra stamps, and the extra handling and checking involved before 
these parcels are actually turned over to the post office is somewhere between 


3 and 4 times that of the same shipments packed in a single C/8/16 carton. 
This is also very important to us. 


Furthermore, you are running a greater risk of not getting a part of your ship- 
ments, inasmuch as the Post Office Department must handle 4 separate parcels 
rather than 1, and what actually happens more frequently, you receive a portion 
of your shipment on 1 day, the balance on another day, causing unnecessary 
confusion on your part; and, as we have found with some of our customers, a 
lot of unnecessary correspondence in trying to locate the missing carton. 

In our case we have had times when we have had to put part of 
a display up 1 day and part another because part of the shipment 
comes in 1 day and part of the shipment another day. 

The effects of Public Law 199 have not been benefic ‘ial to the cus- 
tomer, the parcel-post service, the manufacturer, or the retailer. Nor 
do we believe it has proven substantially benefici ial to the Railw: Ly 
Express Agency. I would like to go back to some testimony I offered 
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in 1951. Of over 1 billion packages handled by parcel post in 1950, 
only 15 million exceeded the proposed limitations of Public Law 199. 
Let us see what happened in our field to affect this. 

A previous witness, a representative of the largest shirt manufac- 
turer in America, Cluett, Peabody & Co., who appeared here the other 
day, testified that only 22 percent of his packages subject to the restric- 
tions were diverted to Railway Express last year. We believe that 
the overall percentage of diversion of oversize packages to Railway 
Express could be closer to 10 percent, since most of our suppliers 
break down shipments and send them by parcel post. 

This could mean 11% or possibly 2 million packages, insignificant 
compared to the express company’s drop from 221 million packages 
to 97 million between 1946 and 1950. Let me stress that these deduc- 
tions are based only on the experience in our field and within the limits 
imposed by Public Law 199, and not all shipments by Railway Ex- 
press, please. We reiterate our 1951 belief that Railway Express’ 
real competition is not from parcel post but from other carriers. In 
our own store, when it becomes too costly or impractical to break 
down shipments for parcel post, we invariably specify truck or for- 
warding service, because it is economical and speedy. Of course, we 
in the District of Columbia are fortunate in having extensive forward- 
ing and trucking service from the major manufacturing centers. 
Other locations are not so fortunate. 

The Railway Express Agency claimed in 1951 that— 

It is the larger and heavier parcels that create the great burden for the Post 
Office Department and cause the ever-mounting losses you, the taxpayer, must 
make good. 

That is quoted from a pamphlet that was released. 

Experience clearly shows that the deficit has increased more since 
the limitations went into effect. In our business we find that the 
larger the transaction the better the prospect of making a profit. That 
is why store salesmen are trained to sell a box of 3 or 4 shirts instead 
of just 1. Certainly the same must hold true in the transportation 
business. If you shop in retail stores, you know they do make an 
effort to make multiple sales, and certainly the same, we think, holds 
true in the transportation business. 

The Railway Express Agency raised the question of competition 
to free enterprise. Certainly no group in America embodies the prin- 
ciple of free competition and free enterprise more than the small mer- 
chant. Yet there are certain areas of public service, like mail delivery, 
police and fire protection, water systems, and so forth, long accepted 
without question in the American way of life. For over 40 years 
parcel-post service has been in that category. Adjustments were made 
as the national economy and business required them, the last being 
in 1931, prior to the first backward step taken in 1951, disrupting the 
established business practices built up over 20 years. I refer to manu- 
facturers’ shipping and retailers’ buying practices. 

As a representative of small business, we are here today to ask for 
return of the efficient and economical parcel-post service as it existed 
prior to the restrictions imposed by Public Law 199. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Thank you very much, Mr. Nathan. 

Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 
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Mrs. Str. Groree. Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Downy. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Georer. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuiti. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. No, thank you. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. Our next witnesses are Mr. William B. Hender- 
son, executive vice president of the Parcel Post Association, and Mr. 
William A. Roberts, general counsel of the Parcel Post Association 
f Washington, D. ¢ I understand you two gentlemen will make 
your statements and then be ready for questions, if any. 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM B. HENDERSON, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, PARCEL POST ASSOCIATION, AND WILLIAM A. 
ROBERTS, GENERAL COUNSEL, PARCEL POST ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. HENDERSON. That is true, Mrs. St. George. Madam Chair- 
man and gentlemen of the Subcommittee on Postal Operations, my 
name is William B, Henderson. 

I am executive vice president of the Parcel Post Association, a 
nonprofit organization incorporated in October 1953, under the laws 
of the District of Columbia. The members of the association are 
users of parcel post for a wide variety of business purposes. They 
ire located in every section of the country, from coast to coast. and 
rom the Canadian border to the southernmost States of the Nation. 

Briefly stated, the major, in fact, the only purpose of the association 
is to work for the user of fourth-class postal service and with the 
Post Office Department for the benefit of both. 

The membership of the Parcel Post Association consists mainly of 
the medium to small businesses using parcel post to distribute their 
products quickly, safely, and economically. The types of business 
aan from cosmetics to shoes, from foodstuffs of many kinds to 
greeting cards, from glassware to seeds and agricultural supplies, 
from furniture to machinery and parts. While the association is 
newly formed and its initial membership approximates 100 businesses, 
it may logically consolidate in 1 vehicle the many individual and 
group interests which have been concerned with the deterioration of 
the parcel-post service. Its membership may well be in the thou- 
sands eventually, for the restrictions which have been imposed on the 
use of parcel post are widely and painfully felt by a broad, repre- 
sentative, and numerically large portion of the Nation’s urban and 
rural citizenry. These restrictions have a powerful and detrimental 
effect on our national economy. 

Since 1913, when Congress established parcel post as a public 
service, parcel post has played an important role in the development 
of the country. Few of our citizens do not use the Nation’s parcel- 
post service. ‘Thousands of businesses upon which millions of people 
are dependent in whole or in part for their livelihood are built upon 
the use of parcel post. Any substantial damage done to a widely used 
public service such as parcel post cannot fail to have serious economic, 
social, and political repercussions. 
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Substantial damage has been done to the parcel-post service by the 
operation of Public “Law 199 with its restrictions on the length and 
weight of packages which may be shipped by parcel post. The Post 
Office Department advised against the original enactment of Public 
Law 199. Many parcel post users protested similarly, but to no avail. 
The powerful and strongly organized business forces that wanted 
Public Law 199 got what they were after. 

And what have been the results after 2 years of operation of Pub- 
lic Law 199% Just about what the Post Office Department had an- 
ticipated—a great loss of Post Office income amounting to over $70 
million annu: ally and a large and unnecessary increase in the postal 
deficit. As parcel post users had predicted, many small businesses 
dependent on parcel post have gone broke. Many more have greatly 
curtailed their activity and employment. Most of those businesses 
still surviving use, to some degree, means of shipping their goods 
other than parcel post. 

Who is hurt most by the operation of Public Law 199% The Post 
Office Department in a huge loss of revenue; the taxpayer who must 
make up the postal deficit; the parcel post user, whether he be a 
businessman, a farmer, or a housewife. 

Who benefits from the operation of Public Law 199? You know 
as well as I do. Certainly it isn’t the United States Government, 
it isn’t the taxpayer, and most certainly it isn’t the parcel post user. 

You will recall the testimony of the Post Office Department’ S rep- 
resentatives on Monday when these hearings convened. They pointed 
out some of the manifest absurdities in the practical operation of 
Public Law 199. To the instances cited by the Post Office Depart- 
ment representatives and others which have been stated by witnesses 
receding me, Parcel Post Association members can add many more. 
Saar enough have already been recorded to make the point that 
Public Law 199 is a destructive and impractical measure which bene- 
fits a small group and wreaks substantial harm on the vast majority 
of the peop le of the United States and the Post Office Department. 

There is not a member of this subcommittee, indeed there is hardly 

Member of either House of Congress, who has not received in the 
mail, or personally while he or she was home this summer, or while 
traveling in the United States on congressional business, bitter pro- 
tests from distressed parcel post users. Parcel post users have been 
hurt, and hurt badly, by the operation of Public Law 199 and the coin- 
cident increases in parcel post rates. Users see parcel post revenues 
declining sharply and know that this in turn will lead to higher rates 
and other restrictions. 

The vicious cycle, if unchecked, can have only one result—the ruina- 
tion of the parcel post as a service to the people of the United States. 
And with the ruination of the parcel-post service will come the ruina- 
tion of thousands of small a and the livelihood of tens of 
thousands of individuals. The Nation as a whole will be the loser. 
This is a particularly critical concern with our national economy 
entering a period of uncertainty at the present time when an even 
slight Sodio disturbance could tip the balance toward disastrous 
conseque nces., 

The members of the Parcel Post Association are mainly medium-to- 
small businesses. We do not speak here for the large national mail- 
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order houses and others who have the resources and the facilities to 
turn with relative ease to methods other than parcel post for the dis- 
tribution of their goods and services. We speak for the small shipper 
who just doesn’t have the means to obtain substantial relief from this 
unwise legislation. Of necessity he generally must suffer in frustra- 
tion and comparative silence, until he either gets out of business vol- 
untarily or goes broke. His individual voice is small in the national 
scheme of things. These are the people for whom the Parcel Post 
Association presumes to speak and for whom, as their Representatives 
in Congress, we know you will have concern. 

The Parcel Post Association feels there is little, if any, room for 
compromise in this grave situation. The association urges that Public 
Law 199 be repealed by the Congress and that parcel post length and 
size be returned to the limits satisfactory to the Post Office Depart- 
ment and to most of the people of the United States for 20 years or 
more prior to the enactment of the law, namely, 100 inches combined 
length and girth and 70 pounds per parcel to and from all parts of 
the U wae States served by the Post Office Department. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Henderson. Mr. Roberts, we 
would be id to hear you. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you. The greater part of my statement is an 
appendix of excerpts from the sworn testimony before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the last case involving the specific subject 
of rates and the length and weight, the direct effect of length and 
weight. 

The Parcel Post Association, after substantial investigation and 
mature consideration, recommends that Public Law 199, 82d Congress 
(65 U. S. Stat. 610), be repealed effective at the earliest practicable 
date. The association is satisfied that the only effective remedial ac- 
tion is outright appeal. 

When Public Law 199 was enacted the primary purposes stated 
by the Senate committee included the following: 

1. To restore the parcel-post service to a small-parcel service be- 
cause, it was alleged, “The postal service is not designed to handle 
large and heavy parcels” (S. Rept. 695, 82d Cong., Ist sess. es 

To return to private enterprise, “better equipped to handle 
endl and large packages,” a substantial portion of the parcel-post 
business. 

The report in the House of Representatives was more frank (H. R. 
Rept. No. 1006, 82d Cong., Ist sess., p. 3). It stated: 

It is apparent that the problem of the Government agency competing with 
private business to the point that that private business, the Railway Express 
Agency, is being irreparably damaged cannot be met by rate increases alone. In 
the opinion of the committee, however, it can be met by a restatement of con- 
gressional policy with regard to parcel-post service and a return in part to the 
size and weight limits originally approved by Congress when parcel post was 
established to provide a small-parcel delivery service to areas which are not 
serviced by other transportation facilities. 

The action was taken notwithstanding the fact that the Congress 
was without available data upon which it could make an estimate of 
reduction in revenue to the Post Office Department through diversion 
from the postal service to the Railway Express or other services of 
the larger parcels. 
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With the exception of the Railway Express Agency and the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, the bill had no substantial support. 
The then Postmaster General reported to Congress that— 

In view of the foregoing reasons as well as other objectionable features which 
might be cited, the enactment of S. 1335 is inadvisable and unwise and is not 
favored by the Department. 

Congression: : representatives of rural areas and small communities 
were pacified by amendments which resulted in exceptions in the 
application of the law in the case of parcels mailed at any post office 
or on any rural or star route for delivery at any second-, third-, or 
fourth-class post office or star-route carrier; in the case of parcels 
pee at any second-, third-, or fourth-class post office or on any 

ural or star route—without regard to destination—in the case of 
s urce Ps vin uning baby fowl, | live plants, trees, shrubs or agricultural 
commodities—not including manufactured products thereof—in the 
case of books; and in the case of parcels originated or delivered by any 
Army or fleet post office i: service beyond the continent. With these 
amendments the farm associations and congressional representatives 
of agricultural and rural communities were lulled into acquiescence. 

In all of these exceptional cases the size limit remained 100 inches in 
girth and length combined, and the weight limit remained at 70 
pounds, the same limitations which had been uniformly in effect 
throughout he service since August 1, 1931. It was believed by rep- 
resentatives of such rural and small communities that they would 
not be afiected adversely by the legislation and in fact that many 
manufacturing plants and shippers would move to the smaller com- 
munities to obtain freedom from the restrictive provisions. Other 
potential opponents of the bill whose primary interest lay in postal 
distribution of packages in metropolitan areas to which ‘they could 
ship in bulk by other facilities, obtained preference through the 40- 
pound limitation in such zones as compared with the 20-pound limita- 
tion on shipments to the third to eighth zones. 

The expectations of the rural and small-town users of postal service 
have not matured. In the first place, the movement of any sub- 
stantial originator of parcel-post service to a second-class post. office 
soon resulted in the reclassification of the post office as first class be- 
cause postal receipts exceeded $39,999. Secondly, the effect of length 
and weight restrictions was irrevocably tied to the cost of parcel-post 
services in the opinion of the Postmaster General, the Comptroller 
General, and the Interstate Commerce Commission by reason of the 
1951 Supplemental Appropriation Act rider, approved September 27, 
1950 (64 Stat. 1050), which was held to require automatic distribu- 
tion of the deficits arising through diversion of the larger parcels 
overal] rates of parcel-post service or denial of appropriation funds. 
The thre eed denial of appropriations for salaries and operations 
stimulated poorly considered, discriminatory and arbitrary rate in- 
creases by the Postmaster General, particularly burdensome on the 
remote zones and long shipments and on the heavier packages to the 
extent of an average 136-percent increase since the year 1948, when the 
campaign for protection of the Railway Express Agency had its effec- 
tive beginning. 

The absence of statistical and cost data at the time of passage of 
Public Law 199 caused the Congress to act without foreknow ledge 
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that diversion of the heavier and larger packages would amount to 
almost 50 million packages as estimated by the Post Office for the year 
1952; that it would cause an increased net deficit of over $52 million 
in fourth-class services in that year, and a net loss in revenue currently 
of $73 million per annum. 

Unless Congress or the courts modify the mandatery requirements 
with respect to parcel-post rates, the postmaster must recommend 
prior to the use of his 1955 fiscal year appropriations, increases attrib- 
utable to lost parcel revenue because of Public Law 199, in an amount 
not less than $20 million. That figure is derived by the application 
of the date that the Postmaster General has submitted in connection 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission case, that he submitted in 
connection with this hearing, and that he submitted in connection 
with the court proceeding against the Postmaster General involving 
last year’s enka 1 rate increase. 

This increase is in addition to some $22 million per annum in- 
creased cost to parcel post retroactive to October 1, 1953, arising 
from the Postmaster’s unfortunate recent agreement with the rail- 
roads for 10-percent increase in railway mail pay. That figure is the 
application of 62 and a fraction percent to the total amount of the 
agreed 10-percent increase which the Postmaster General has just 
agreed, before the Interstate Commerce Commission, to accept retro- 
active to October 1 on all mail for railway mail pay and that is the 
application of the former percentage of 62 plus percent for deter- 
mining the amount applicable to parcel post. 

Even without the effects of salary adjustments and similar items 
now in prospect, and exclusive of the effect of continued and increased 
diversion from the parcel-post service, the using public is confronted 
with further increases in parcel-post rates in an amount in excess of 
$50 million per annum. This vicious cycle of diversion of revenue, 
increased rates, and deterioration of services must bear most heavily 
on shipments to rural communities and small towns who lack alterna- 
tive facilities and cannot escape its destructive influence. The seed 
of evil is Public 199, and I may say that there is no escape from 
that by considering other minor elements of the fourth-class mails, 

vatalogs, and controlled circulation publications, because under the 
hearing of September 15 before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and upon agreement by the Postmaster General with the parties con- 
cerned they undertook not even to try to reacquire through postal 
‘ates the entire cost of catalog services but agreed to a rate which 
resulted in an additional deficit of some $3 million applicable pri- 
marily to the heavier class catalogs, so from the other classes, the 
controlled publications circulation, whic h: is presently in accord again, 
will result a very small amount of difference. Therefore, the auto- 
matic increases resulting from diversion, all losses on parcel post 
heavier class package services, is bound to be applied if the precedence 
of the last two rate increases followed, automatically in time for the 
next appropriation act by ruling of the Comptroller General and of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission so as to increase rates uniformly 
over the entire field of zones, and primarily it must be recovered in 
order to avoid increased diversion from the zones beyond two. That 
means that the rural and long-distance shipper and the small shipper 
who cannot have bulk shipments to a drop point has to take it again, 
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just as he took it in the October 1 increase and as he took it in the 
prior increase. ‘ 

No other agency can provide the required service: No agency other 
than the Post Office Department can provide a completely adequate 
parcel-handling service. This conclusion is fundamental. Both law 
and the public interest require the maintenance of the plant for the 
transportation of first-class and other classes of mail to the most 
remote regions of the United States and its possessions. No private 
contractor can control these operations and no private agency can 
afford to duplicate these facilities. The best they can offer is a 
restricted service subordinated to passenger or freight requirements 
between major communities where bulk shipments are possible. This 
is particularly applicable to the express agency which is wedded to 
rail passenger train service, which has undergone and is undergoing 
severe and continuing curtailment in miles of road operated and in 
trail-miles operated for the past several years. 

The Post Office Department, on the contrary, has progressed to other 
means of transportation and has been required to maintain services 
which are substantially universal. During the most recent test period, 
on which full public information is available, the Department oper- 
ated 41,193 post offices in addition to star routes and rural free de- 
livery. The express agency had curtailed its service to less than 15,000 
attended offices service approximately 19,000 communities. A number 
of hearings have been tossed around on that subject. This is taken 
from the sworn testimony of the parties affected. 

A substantial number of these offices are located off railroads. 
The unfortunate comparison with potential parcel-post service is ag- 
gravated by the fact that less than 5,000 of these express agencies 
provide delivery service even within city limits, and many are severely 
restricted in the hours when they are open for service and by reason 
of the 40-hour week for employees. 

Common carrier truck services are increasingly confined to the 
main arterial highways, and their small-parcel service is subordinated 
to more lucrative traflic between principal communities. It would be 
well and it would be possible for the committee at some stage to secure 
information concerning the nature of the curtailment in common car- 
rier truck service. The service of course is splendid and on the whole 
is carrying a great deal more freight and for a much greater gross 
revenue than previously, but to a very much increased degree in the 
last few years the consolidation of carriers, as indicated by the files 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the change in operating 
methods due to hours of labor and labor contracts and to economic 
conditions has resulted in a tendency toward through movement in 
an attempt by the common carrier truckers to remain in competitive 
service by eliminating highly expensive individual small shipments. 
In fact, that is the philosophy behind the $1.50 primary charge, the 
minimum charge, on small packages in the trucking service. 

The inevitable conclusion is that the Post Office must continue the 
operation of a parcel-post service if high consumer buying power is 
to be preserved. If we accept the philosophy that this parcel-post 
service is to be self-supporting and progressive, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that it should be permitted to carry all sizes and weights 
of packages which the consumer interest requires and which can be 
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handled without excessive incremental cost in employees or facilities. 
That should be the test. 

This is the only logical standard, and the experience of 20 years 
with the weight and size limitations prior to Public Law 199 supports 
return to the uniform 70-pound, 100-inch standard then prevailing. 

Public Law 199 most burdensome to new and smaller industries: 
During the he: arings before the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
postal rates, the deleterious effects of Public Law 199 were the subject 
of exhaustive testimony on behalf of assoc ation and individual users 
of parcel-post services. In part, this was attributed to the reciprocal 
burden in increased rates because of the deficits resulting from size 
and weight limitations. However, the testimony was detailed and 
exhaustive as to other burdens, particularly upon new and small in- 
dustries who could not use bulk truck shipments to avoid the effects 
of the limitations. Included in the increased costs, apart from gen- 
eral postal rate increases, were the following: 

1. Packages have to be broken down and reassembled to meet the 
limitations. 

Breaking down packages involves additional costs for: 

(a) Extra clerks for wrapping, typing, weighing, assembling, 
and handling. 

(6) Extra cartons, wrapping paper, packing material, string, 
labels, staples. 

(c) Payment of first-pound rate more than once, postage for 
additional weight, and additional insurance. 

(d) Additional conveyors and trucks. 

Greatly increased clerical costs for checking post-office class for 
Sihivane limits; checking express coverage; maintenance of lists of 
addresses by class of post office. 

t. Inadequacy of express outlets and delivery for oversize or over- 
weighted parcels and the excessive cost thereof. 

5. Impossibility to tell from an address whether it is within the 
delivery limit of an express office, resulting in loss of sales and return 
of packages at a duplication of the transportation cost. 

6. Cost of diversion to pooled and drop shipments by truck or 
freight forwarding, with only part or none of the diverted parcels 
going to railway express. 

Customers fail to understand the failure of delivery, or the 
ship nt by other than parcel post. 

Part-time sales personnel refuse to accept the increased costs and 
confusion. This is quite important because the evidence showed on 
compilation from a sample of some 2,000 companies that there are 
nearly 7 million people in this country engaged in part-time or 
full-time sales of commodities shipped by direct mail, that is, using 
the parcel post and direct sales, for the many persons who are not 
capable of full-time employment who gain any where from $20 to even 
as much as $400 or $500 a month direct income which is possible almost 
only because of parcel post and cannot be carried by express or other 
classes of shipment. 

To meet size limitations, packages go without sufficient packing 
material, resulting in excessive breakage, insurance claims, ete. 

10. Express offices are not open when workers and farmers can call 
before or after work; yet their deliveries are strictly within city 
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limits. Some points in eastern United States are 60 miles from aun 
express office. 

Attached appendix A contains excerpts from sworn testimony which 
has been subjected to cross-examination, illustrative of the extent of 
these burdens upon innumerable small plants and distribution com- 
panies. In many instances these increased costs, together with the 
resulting increase in parcel-post rates attributable to the size and 
weight limitations, have caused the abandonment or the severe cur- 
tailment of all or a large part of the business of the affected companies. 
The arbitrary increase of 36 percent in parcel-post rates on October 1, 
1953, aggravated these hardships and has very seriously affected the 
seasonal business. That is the Christmas business of this past year. 
The full extent of that difficulty, by reason of complications of length 
and weight and by reason of increased costs, has been the subject of a 
questionnaire which we have issued to several hundred companies and 
which is not completely returned yet. 

Studies undertaken by the Parcel Post Association will disclose 
the effect upon the national aenerey of these curtailments of opera- 
tions. The effect is evident but the detail is not available at present. 

[t is emphasized that the greater part of the diversion from parcel- 
post services attributable to limitations on size and weight and re- 
sulting cost and postal coe has been by major companies with 
numerous stores and distribution centers throughout the country, 
which could use the 40-pound limitation for delivery within the first 
and second zones. These diversionary methods have not been avail- 

able equally to the smaller plants having national distribution with 
widels spread customers and limited opportunity for bulk shipment. 

The contribution of parcel post to the national economy since 1931 
in permitting wide markets with resulting mass manuf: acturing and 
shipping economies to new industries has never been satisfactorily 
reported, but examination of our national and regional advertising 
media makes it evident that a very substantial part of the employ- 
ment and taxable income of the country arises from such goods and 
services. No better device for the disorganization and destruction of 
new and independent industries and for the protection and develop- 
ment of a few major monopolies in commerce could be attempted than 
the liquidation of the parcel-post service. 

Compromise solutions—Confronted with the irrefutable evidence 
of the lack of wisdom of Public Law 199 and of the meager benefits to 
the Express Agency and other private operations which resulted from 
it, there have been suggestions that the only difficulty was the absence 
of uniformity in the size and weight limitations. This is emphatically 
untrue. The testimony which has been adduced before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the regulatory body supposed to examine par- 
cel-post rates and services is conclusive to the effect that even the 40- 
pound, 72-inch limitation is not practicable and eliminates the most 
profitable and necessary classes of parcel-post shipments. 

I have very substantial supporting evidence on that matter, includ- 
ing some cost studies made by member companies, indicating that if 
you went to 40 pounds the recovery would only be one-fourth of the 
amount of diverted parcel-post pee 

If any uniform limit is established less than the 70-pound, 100-inch 
exception applicable to the exempted classes of shipment, uniformity 
will be achieved only through further curtailment of the parcel-post 
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privileges conceded to these areas and classes of service exempted in 
Public Law 199. The farmer and the small town will have their 
services further restricted. In amplification of that point, and ob- 
viously 40 pounds or 60 pounds is stated, that means that you are going 
to cut back on the exempted classes, second, third, and fourth class 
post offices, and armed services, unless additional legislative provision 
is made which would then deny uniformity. You cannot obtain satis- 
factory uniformity any way other than by repeal. 

Analysis of the desired weight and size limitations best adapted for 
hundreds of representative shippers discloses that the 70-pound weight 
and 100-inch combined girth and length were not only required by the 
manufacturing and packaging customs of 20 developmental years, 
but are well adapted to the human requirements and average facilities 
of the Post Office Department in the handling of the mails. Larger 
and heavier shipments conform more closely to the services developed 
by the [xpress Agency and the trucking industry, well indicated by 
their natural minimums and their natural minimum rates. 

The excessive costs and complications of which the Post Office and 
all industries complain in the variable classifications and restrictions 
under Public Law 199 will not be eliminated unless uniformity at the 
old limits is achieved. The solution is repeal of Public Law 199. 

Effect of repe al.—Time has proved the propriety and foresight of 
the provisions of the basic postal law of 1925. Arbitrary restrictions 
of fourth-clas rate structure without regard to losses incident to diver- 
sion, denial of service to rural and thinly settled areas, and the eccen- 
tricities of temporary economic changes, are by now only too well ap- 
parent. That is directed specifically at the rider of the 1951 Appro- 
priation Act which forces hasty, poorly considered, and not complete- 
ly adjusted changes in rates at very great cost and harm to industry. 

The testimony of the Post Office Department, and independent re- 
search, disclose that the facilities of the Department are adequate to 

‘arry all of the parcel post which was offered prior to Public Law 
199. Notwithstanding increased population and the general trend of 
increased demand for all transportation services, it is clear that the 
Post Office Department could accept the entire volume of traffic which 
would return to it if the obnoxious law were repealed. Under present 
proposals, it, the Post Office Department, would use rail and truck 
facilities in connection with these movements. The piggy-back move- 
ment of parcel post on truck-trailer or railroad trains would result of 
course in increased revenue in the freight department of the railroads 
where they have so long wanted it, and would not attempt the second- 
ary relief by way of mail-pay increases to the passenger service 
through the Express Agency, which is owned by a certain number of 
the railroads. 

In other words, you get direct relief by moving, to the extent that 
it is feasible, as the Postmaster General suggests, the free, distance 
tractor-trailer loads between cities to expedite movement. That also 
would have the effect of increasing freight revenue and the move- 
ment that he proposes in trucks, which is a very interesting develop- 
ment and one having great possibilities for efficiency, also would pro- 
vide additional revenue for the common carriers. 

Unfortunately, but as always in a free economy, certain former 
users of the parcel-post services have developed facilities involving 
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substantial investment which they will continue to use even though 
the law is not changed. Others oppressed by the burdens of the size- 
and-weight limitations are either no longer in business or have per- 
mane tly abandoned services most seriously affected by the limita- 
tions. Unless there is a radical reduction in parcel-post rates imme- 
diately, the relationship between postal and express rates in the cate- 
gories affected will induce but little diversion from the Express 
Agency. Rate conditions are not the same as they were when Public 
Law 199 was enacted. 

It would therefore appear clear that Public Law 199 can be re- 
pealed immediately to the very great benefit of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and of the public. 

The balance of this paper as submitted contains testimony pre- 
pared carefully, which has been subjected to cross-examination, 
which is before the United States district court in a parcel-post case, 
and therefore which I think stands in high order of credibility with 
respect to the specific needs of individual companies. 

I have two further comments: One, it has been suggested that per- 
haps relief could be obtained by action of the Postmaster General or 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. If you will just look at 
this testimony back here, you will see that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission claims that it has absolutely no jurisdiction to make any 
change with respect to length and weight without congressional ac- 
tion. They have denied it in open court. They have refused to 
accept testimony to the contrary, and notwithstanding the fact that 
two parties, including myself, have been before the Commission with 
formal briefs urging that they did have such authority and that the 
Postmaster General did, notwithsts anding the Appropriations Act 
rider of 1950. They both claim they are entirely without jurisdiction 
to act. 

They take that position very strongly and, therefore, it is up to 
Congress. 

The second matter of importance is with respect to the timing of 
the action on length and weight. The Comptroller General has ruled, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has accepted, and the Post- 
master General has accepted, that when this new appropriation comes 
around, in fact right now, if he accepts this railway-mail-pay increase 
he must right away order an increase in parcel-post rates. 

It is obvious you cannot just change parcel-post rates in 10 minutes. 

Previously, Congress has considered 3 months is not too long a 
time for any substantial or radical change in the rate structure, and 
in this case where length and weight would operate over a period of 
time, of course it might take some more time. It would appear that 
the earliest practical action on this particular subject would be the 
best. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Roberts, the appendix attached to your statement will be in- 
serted in the record. 

(The appendix referred to is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF PARCEL Post ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUMMARIES AND EXCERPTS ON SIZE-AND-WEIGHT LIMITATIONS TAKEN FROM SWORN 
TESTIMONY OF PROTESTING WITNESSES BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION AT ITS HEARINGS IN APRIL 1953, IN ITS PROCEEDING ENTITLED “INCREASED 
PARCEL-POST RATES, 1953,’ DOCKET NO. 31074 


(This record is presently before the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia in Doehla Greeting Cards, Inc., et al., v. Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield, Postmaster General of the United States (Civil Action No. 4469—-53).) 

Mr. Walter S. Loebl, vice president of Loebl Dye Works, Roanoke, Va., testified 
for his company and for Garment Dyers Guild of America and National Institute 
of Cleaning which embrace 35,000 small plants employing three-quarters of a 
million people. He said that these companies furnish a 24- to 36-hour dyeing 
service, formally handled through the use of the parcel post as this was the 
only service that reached all of their customers. After explaining that parcel- 
post rate increases forced the companies to divert a substantial portion of their 
business to truck lines, the witness said : 

“The Wirness. When we ship it now by parcel post we have to break it up in 
five 20-pound units, which is a great deal of added expenses. Of course, we 
understand that that is a limitation to facilitate handling. * * * 

“Commissioner MITcHELL. That is a limitation placed by an act of Congress 
and if you want that changed, you go to Congress, we are not going to change 
it. You must keep in mind that Congress is the policy-making body and we 
are not. If you want to increase the poundage, that is for Congress. * * * 

“The Witness. * * * I want to go back to the question of what it costs to ship 
from Roanoke to Washington via parcel post today, as compared to the licensed 
carrier rate. By “licensed” I mean people.who operate under their ICC license 
and have « right to pick up and deliver freight. 

“Tt would cost the 100 pounds depending on which company we used from 
$1.44 to $1.92 a hundred pounds from Roanoke to Washington, D.C. If we used 
parcel post and broke it up into ten 10-pound packages it would cost us $7; if we 
broke it up, the shipment of 100 pounds into five 20-pound packages it would cost 
us $6.05. * * *” (I. C. C. hearing, April 28, 1953, pp. 486-458.) 

Mr. Gordon P. King testified for Knapp Bros. Shoe Manufacturing Corp., 
Brockton, Mass., and for National Association of Direct Selling Companies. His 
company does an annual volume of business amounting to $22 million, selling 
through salesmen directly to the consumer and paying over $1,300,000 annually 
in postal revenues. After testifying that his company had “reached the limit 
of our ability toabsorb * * * any further increases” in postal rates, he said: 

“The Witness. The matter of a post-office deficit in the handling of fourth-class 
mail is very closely connected with the very restrictive limitations on the size 
and weight of packages which are permitted to be mailed via parcel post, and 
which becomes effective on January 1, 1952. The Honorable Joel T. Broyhill, 
Congressman from Virginia, has stated in the House of Representatives that 
‘The old size and weight limitations which were in effect for more than 20 vears 
prior to January 1, 1952, were proved by experience to be practical and in 
accordance with the service that the ordinary patron wanted and expected from 
the Post Office Department.’ He further stated that ‘A substantial part of the 
current deficit in parcel post has been caused by the size and weight limitations 
now in effect.’ With the decline of parcel-post volume, due to size and weight 
restrictions, revenues dropped to a much greater extent than costs could be cut; 
comparing 1952 with the 1951 fiscal year, it is apparent that the parcel-post 
revenues in 1952 declined about $103,200,000 from the revenue level that would 
have been obtained in the fiscal year 1951 had the current rates been in effect 
for that entire year. It is estimated that with the reduced parcel volume the 
Post Office Department was able to cut operating costs for handling parcel post 
by $38,900,000. Hence, with revenues down $1058,200,000 and cost reduced only 
$38,900,000, it is evident that size and weight limitations have created a 
self-induced deficit of $64.300,000 in 1952.” 

“Therefore, this company believes that a large portion of the deficit on parcel 
post, which is claimed by the Post Office Department, can be recovered by the 
simple expedient of reinstating the size and weight limitations on parcel post 
which existed for the 20-year period prior to January 1, 1952, and it is our hope 
that House bill 2685, which has this purpose, will be passed. It appears 
to us to be entirely illogical, from a public-service standpoint and from a parcel- 
post-revenue standpoint, to deny to first-class post offices the additional parcel- 
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post revenues which they received prior to January 1, 1952, for the handling of 
packages under the old and more liberal size and weight limitations, particularly 
since the first-class post offices are those which have the greater handling facili- 
ties and manpower flexibility to take care of the larger packages. * * * 

“We emphasize the above, with the example that because our company in 
complying with the present restrictive size and weight limitations had to divert 
packages away from parcel post and into the hands of other carriers, the Brock- 
ton, Mass., post office lost in 1952 alone approximately $52,000 in revenue. An- 
other result of the operation of these restrictive limits is to deny to thousands 
of our customers in areas served by first-class post offices the prompt single- 
package deliveries which they were formerly able to receive via parcel post. * * * 

“Question. Would you be able to distribute by express? 

“Answer. To some points, but not satisfactorily. 

“Question. What are the limitations on your distribution by express, sir? 

“Answer. The limitations are that there are many areas which are no* satis- 
factorily serviced by Railway Express. 

“Question. By satisfactorily, you mean what limitations? 

“Answer. I mean delivery service. 

“Question. They don’t actually go there? 

“Answer. That is right. * * * 

“The bulk of our shipments is in 1-, 2-, 3-pair lots 

“Question. Do you have very many over three pairs? 

“Answer. Yes; quite a few. 

“Question. What percentage would you say? 

Answer. I would say about 10 percent. 

“Question. What would be the maximum over three pairs of shoes? 

“Answer. You mean how many pairs would be the maximum? 

“Question. Yes; how many pairs in one shipment? 

“Answer. It might run up to 36 or 40 pairs. However, if I may answer you 
further on that, one of the divisions of our company does furnish shoes to an out- 
side retail organization, and in that divisio.. all of their shipments are of the 
larger type, and they were formerly handled by parcel post, but are not at the 
present time.” * * * (I. C. C. hearing, April 28, 1953, pp. 459-479.) 

Mr. Frank Davenport, sales manager of Doehla Greeting Cards, Nashua, N. H., 
and member of the parcel-post committee of the National Association of Greeting 
Card Publishers, testified for his company and six others, representing two- 
thirds of the direct-selling, box-assortment, greeting-card industry. He said that, 
collectively, these companies employ some 1,620,000 direct-selling representatives, 
and pay the post office annually some $5,750,000 in parcel-post revenues. His 
company alone sells 260 million cards annually which, when mailed, bring the 
post office $6,500,000 in profitable first-class revenue. The industry accounts for 
$88 million of such revenues for the Post Office Department. On the subject of 
size and weight limitations, Mr. Davenport said : 

“Returning again to the pricing and volume theories of the Post Office 
Department. It has been pointed out in testimony here that the size and 
weight limitations law which has been in effect since the 1st of October of 1951 
has driven out of parcel post over 49 million packages. And, as it has been 
pointed out, these packages were all in the heavier weight classes. 

This is the type of business which the Post Office Department has repeatedly 
said is less convenient and more costly to carry. Therefore, the elimination of 
these packages from parcel post should have proven to be a blessing to the 
Post Office Department, a blessing that could be traced and measured directly 
in terms of dollar economies. Forty-nine million is a considerable number of 
packages. If the carriage and handling of these packages is, in the Post Office 
Department’s own statements, more than commonly expensive and inconvenient, 
then savings attributable to the size and weight limitations law should he 
demonstrable and demonstrated by the Department’s own cost ascertainment 
reports. An analysis of reports on this particular point shows, if anything, a 
contrary performance. Current parcel post revenues are apparently now run- 
ning at an annual rate of some $399 million. Yet, according to the Post Office 
Department’s own estimates for the 1953 federal budget, parcel-post revenue 
was supposed to be some $534 million. 

“Thus, we find that parcel-post revenue stands short some $135 million, or 
about 25 percent less than the official published estimates of the Post Office 
Department 

“Of course, in justice to those who made this $534 million budget estimate, 
the figure was prepared and seemed a reasonable one prior to enactment of the 
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weight and size limitation law. However, we must conclude that the attained 
objective was diversion to the express companies and other agencies, not self- 
sufficiency in fourth-class postal service. 

“As a measure of the validity of the Post Office Department’s estimates when 
they are not upset by unforeseen statutory enactments, consider the figures 
prepared and the performance achieved in other classes of mail. Using half- 
year data projected to an annual rate as a measure of actual revenue, we find 
that the Post Office Department estimated $844 million to come from first-class 
mail, and that is exactly what 1952 revenue totals. 

“Second-class mail was estimated to yield $49 million and actually paid $52 
million. 

“Third-class mail was estimated at $148 million, and comes out at about 
$172 million. 

“In other words, in mail of the first, second and third class the Department's 
estimates were either incredibly close as in the case of first-class mail, or were 
exceeded in actual performance by moderate increases over estimates. 

“Therefore, it seems reasonable to assume that the major variable which 
threw parcel post $135 million behind estimate in actual revenue yielded was 
the elimination of the heavier and larger parcels in certain post offices. 

“And you will recall that Post Office Department testimony points out that 
this law eliminated some 49 million larger-size packages from the mails 

“So with this heavier, bulkier, ‘more-expensive-to-handle’ material removed 
from the mails what did happen to the parcel-post deficit? Comparing 1952 
half-year data projected to a full year, against the figures for the fiscal yea 
1951, we find that revenue at current rates applied to the volume carried in 
1951 would have yielded some $502 million. Since the actual vield in 1952 was 
only $399 million there is an indicated loss of some $103 million worth of parcel 
post revenue. 

“On the other hand. the cost of carrying parcel post in the fiscal year 1951 
was some $563 million. Because of increases in compensation to post office per 
sonnel, rail transportation, and other factors bearing upon parcel post costs, it 
is necessary to weight upward this $563 million cost to some $641 million which 
would be the proper cost, approximately, of handling the 1951 volume at cur 


rent cost levels. Actual 1952 costs of handling parcel post, as shown by cost 
ascertainment data, indicates the cost for 1952 of some $602 million. Appar 
ently, the Post Office Department has been able to reduce by $39 million the cost 
of carrying parcel post and, as we have been told, this reduction comes pri 


marily from the loss of 49 million larger-size parcels 

‘But with revenue off $103 million and costs only down $39 million there 
would seem to be $64 million of additional deficit attributable directly to reduced 
volume.” * * * (ICC hearing April 28, 1953, pp. 500-545. ) 

Mr. George W. Schaffer appeared in behalf of C. W. Stuart & Co. and 15 
other associated companies at Newark, N. Y., of which he is traffic manager. 
These companies manufacture or distribute nursery stock, seeds, fertilizer, jew- 
elry, cosmetics, silverware, china, and other products, and do an annual busi 
ness of $50 million. In 1952 they made 1,268,957 parcel-post shipments at a 
postage cost of $912,165. Mr. Schaffer described the effects of the existing size 
and weight limitations, as follows: 

“The effect of public law 199 of the S2d Congress which reduced the size and 
weight limits of packages that would be accepted by the Post Office Department 
for shipment between first-class post offices, has placed a tremendous burden 
upon our companies on account of increased cost of labor, packing material 
and postage. When ‘drop shipments,’ that is what we call them, or express ship 
ments were not possible or advisable, it was necessary to break down shipments 
between several packages to come within the size and weight limitations of 
Public Law 199. 

“By the passage of Public Law 199, we have encountered the following hard- 
ships: 

“1. Increase in labor cost: 

“(a) Preweighing of packages 

“(b) Packing of extra cartons. 

“(c) Repacking of cartons when overweight by a few ounces. 

“(d) Extra handling. 

“(e) Extra address marks. 

“(f) Extra shipping information forms, outside mail stickers, and so forth 
““(g) Increase in labor force. 
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“2. Increase in material costs: 
“(a) Cartons, 
“(b) Packing material. 
“(c) Labels. 

“3. Increased postage: 

“(a) Payment of first pound rate on each additional package (40-pound 
package in fourth zone costs $2.05; two 20-pound packages cost $2.20). 

“(b) Two 20-pound packages will weigh as much as 4 pounds more than 
one 40-pound package, thus causing extra parcel-post charges over example. 

“4. Discrimination between first class and other classes of post offices making 
for administrative expense of a shipper. 

“Qne half trailer load trucking cost is $192.22; the postage on that, zones 1 
and 2 and local delivered by the Post Office Department is $248.37, for a total cost 
of $440.59. Now if shipped from Newark, N. Y., direct, the postage cost would 
have been $755.86, leaving a saving in transportation cost of $315.27. 

“The following examples show the increases resulting from Public Law 199 
with respect to three shipments from Newark, N. Y., to the zones mentioned, 
computed under the proposed rates of the Postmaster General. 


Number 


of Labor Material | Postage Total 
cartons 
24-piece order to 4th zone 
Without Public Law 199---. 1 $0. 34 $0. 26 $1. 62 $2, 22 
With Public Law 199-_- 2 $0. 68 $0. 36 $1. 93 $2. 97 
Percentage increase - ... percent 100. 0 38. 5 19. 1 33.8 
Difference $0. 75 
62-piece order to 3d zone j 
Without Public Law 199_--- 1 $0. 34 $0. 36 | $2. 60 $3. 30 
With Public Law 199.. 3 $1. 02 $0. 63 $3. 22 $4. 87 
Percentage increase... percent 200.0 | 75.0 | 23.8 47.6 
Difference soul Sedan $1. 57 
71-piece order to 4th zone | i 
Without Public Law 199 o 2 $0. 68 $0. 54 | $4. 64 $5. 86 
With Public Law 199-. 4 $1. 36 $0. 81 $5. 33 $7.5 
Percentage increase -__- percent ; 100.0 | 50.0 | 14.9 28.0 
Difference. Satdcated : b eanbnbe $1. 64 


“IT wish to point out, gentleman, that these rate comparisons are computed 
under the proposed rates as proposed by the postmaster in comparison with their 
present rates. 

“Due to the inherent nature of our business and its physical structure of 
processing orders, it is never possible to accurately determine the weight of an 
order prior to its assembly. Thus, it is often necessary to break down packages 
after they are once assembled to keep them within the size and weight limita- 
tions 

“Question. (By Mr. Roberts.) May I ask you whether that would be true under 
the old weight limitations? 

“Answer. No, sir. 

“Question. Because of the higher limits? 

“Answer. Because of the higher limits, the 70-pound weight would have in- 
cluded over the entire field generally all of the shipments. We could have 
gotten them into a 70-pound package with a 100-inch length and girth measure- 
ment. There are some exceptions to that of course in the nursery stock items 
which are larger, those of course have been excepted. 

“We have not time to ascertain the number of shipments that were broken 
down and affected by the above increase from Public Law 199, but considering 
that we make 1,268,957 parcel post shipments a year, at a postage cost of $912,- 
165.12 (1952) the additional costs resulting from Public Law 199 would be a 
substantial figure. 

“Because the proposed parcel post increase would place transportation costs 
at such a high level, our companies will be required to divert many packages 
to Railway Express Service. This will work a substantial hardship on the gen- 
eral public served by our companies, since there are only about 21,000 express 
offices compared with approximately 41,000 post offices throughout the country. 

“The parcel post service Was inaugurated as a public service and to bring 
rural populations into parity with people living in populated areas, but if the 
cost of the service becomes untenable, its purpose will have been defeated. 
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Since Railway Express offices are open for business only during regular business 
hours, and many do not provide store-door delivery in rural areas, the public 
interest is not adequately served. Working people cannot call at many express 
offices on Saturday, when the stations are normally closed. Certainly the gen- 
eral public’s interest should be considered and an effort made to continue the 
same fine economical small package service to which it is accustomed. 

* * * * * * * 

“Answer. I think I can show you where there are places in the eastern part of 
the country that are farther away from the express office than 60 miles. * * *” 
(I. C. C. hearing, Apr. 28, 1953, pp. 546-562. ) 

Mr. E. J. Durrwachter, part owner of Vita Craft Pennsylvania Sales, Inc., 
Williamsport, Pa., confined his testimony almost entirely to size and weight 
limitations. He spoke in behalf of his company and other companies which sell 
Vita Craft cook ware by direct selling methods throughout the United States, 
giving earning power to 1,000 families who act as distributors. Speaking of 
his own company which serves northeastern United States, he said: 

“Prior to Public Law 199, we averaged 100 parcel-post shipments a day, with- 
out any shipments going by express. Due to the limitations of that law, we 
have been forced to divert 65 to 70 percent of our shipments to express agencies, 
as our shipments are made in sets which cannot be economically broken down 
into several packages. Since most of our shipments contain cookware which 
has nonremovable handles, our shipments are affected by the size rather than by 
the weight limitations of Public Law 199, although weight also limits us beyond 
the second zone. 

“Briefly, the limitation of this law which decreases the overall size of cartons 
from 100 inches to 72 inches between first-class post offices, has had the following 
effects on our organization. These will be greatly accentuated if the proposed 
increased parcel-post rates are approved: 

“1. Increased monthly ccest of outgoing shipments from $1,350 per month in 
March of 1951 to $2,550 per month for March of 1953 with a 20-percent increase 
in business during the comparable months. In other words, a 20-percent increase 
in business has resulted in a 90-percent increase in shipping costs. Projecting a 
20-percent increase onto our former shipping costs of March 1951, would mean 
that that cost would have been $1,620 instead of $1,350 with Public Law 199, or 
today’s increase in cost would amount to a 57-percent increase in shipping costs 
over 1951 with a comparable amount of business. 

“2. We have been compelled to develop a new packaging of 72 inches, which is 
not as safe, efficient, or profitable, to handle shipments, but which was necessary 
in order to enable us to have more shipments go by parcel post. By crowding 
more articles into this package, more damages in transit result. Since the 
articles in our 72-inch carton weigh 23 pounds, they must be shipped by express 
beyond the second zone, where the 20-pound limit is in effect. 

“8. Customers fail to understand, for instance, why a carton must be shipped 
by other than parcel post if the address is to a parcel post office box address in 
a first-class city. In fact, in this case the customer is forced to personally pick 
up the carton from the Railway Express office, as the post office will not accept 
forwarding by the express office without a mailing fee. 

“4. Customers fail to understand why express offices do not deliver in many 
communities outside of the corporate limits; nor do they understand other restric- 
tions which govern their shipping limits. A given address for shipment does not 
always indicate corporate or other limits for express delivery purposes; yet the 
carton cannot be delivered to these customers by parcel post in a first-class city 
listed by the post office because of size or weight restrictions. Many of our sales 
have been lost as the express company will not deliver a carton to a home outside 
of their delivery limits, even though we cannot ship this carton to this address 
by parcel post. Therefore, the shipment is returned at our expense, the customer 
is dissatisfied, and the sale is lost. Express service is not an adequate substitute 
for parcel-post service, as can be seen by our experience, 

“5. The public, our customers, do not understand why the Post Office Depart- 
ment, a governmental part of our country, will accept a 100-inch carton in one 
community of a certain weight, while they will not accept the same identical 
-arton in another community. This, too, we cannot understand. 

“6, Except for our special 72-inch package, our shipments are generally 82 
inches in measurement and 25 pounds in weight. Public Law 199 definitely 
affects this size and weight even though it is easily handled by women as well 
as men, 
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“7. In our own individual case we have a warehouse on a rural route of a 
first-class post office. Public Law 199 does not, by its terms, affect shipments 
to or from rural routes. The Postmaster General has acknowledged this to us. 
However, upon my inquiry, the Assistant Postmaster General has ruled that the 
Post Office Department is not in a position to accept shipments from our ware- 
house with their truck and present limited equipment, even though they would 
accept an identical size carton from anyone else in the community. While we 
would be willing to furnish our own equipment for this purpose to comply with 
this objection, this is not permitted because the truck that delivered the cartons 
to a first-class post office would not be a Government truck and the limits would 
apply. A copy of this ruling, signed by the Postmaster General, addressed to the 
postmaster, Williamsport, Pa., is attached hereto marked “exhibit A.” With a 
subsequent communication to me to the same effect, the Assistant Postmaster 
General enclosed a statement of the Postmaster General which appeared in the 
Postal Bulletin of December 13, 1951. In discussing Public Law 199 this state 
ment said: ‘The Post Office Department did not initiate or advocate this action. 
In fact, it opposed the discriminatory features of the law.’ Yet in our 
wh case—and, I understand, in all others like it—he has imposed discrimi- 
nation beyond the provisions of the law to his own detriment as well as ours. 
Aside from injuring our business, this discrimination, as much as anything else, 
is preventing, and will continue to prevent, decentralization of industry from 
metropolitan centers, contrary to the defense policy of our Federal Government. 

“We believe that in imposing restrictions beyond the provisions of Public Law 
199, and raising postage rates year after year for the last few years to a degree 
far beyond that of any other price rise, the Postmaster General has ceased to 
represent the interests of the public, to the detriment of ourselves and our coun 
try We earnestly favor the denial of the proposed increase in rates. We also 
earnestly favor the revision of the Postmaster General’s policies so that they will 
not be discriminatory against business, and the return to the former size-and 
weight limitations of 100 inches and 70 pounds for all post offices, for our benefit 
as well as that of the Post Office Department and the public generally.” (ICC 


hearing, April 28, 1953, pp. 565-572) 
Mr. L. B. Whitehouse, vice president of Morton Manufacturing Corp., Lynch 
burg, Va., testified for his company and for National Association of Direct Sell 


ing Companies His company manufactures and sells a general line of toilet 
preparations, food specialties, flavorings, medicinal products, toilet, and other 


preparations, and through 1 of its divisions has 40,722 direct-selling dealers in 
29 States In 1952 the company’s account with the Post Office Department was 
$325,000, or one-tenth of its volume of sales. His objections to the size-and 
weight limitations were intermingled with his objections to a parcel-post-rate 


increase when he said: 

“The increases in fourth-class rates now proposed will wipe out that profit 
forecast and operations of the Blair division will show a loss of at least $35,000 on 
the 48 percent of our orders of more than $20 on which we prepay postage. If 
the proposed new parcel post rates go into effect, our losses will be so substantial 
that there will be no point in continuing in business, unless we can hope that the 
Postmaster General will reverse his policy by resuming the promotion of the 
parcel post service for the benefit of the public—a policy that is responsible for 
the growth and success of our company, and, I believe, of our country, for the 
3D Years of parcel post existence prior to 1949—and unless we can hope that the 
recent highly restrictive size and weight limitations on packages will be removed. 

“I might interject at this time if it is permissible to make the statement that 
since this statement was prepared we have revised our operating budget based 
upon the present proposed parcel-post rates as near as we can estimate them, and 
it shows our operations on our Blair division of Virginia with a net loss of 
twelve-thousand-some dollars for the current year, * * * 

In many such cases the express office is at an impractical distance 
from our customer, or there is no express service a 
Due to the existing size and weight limits we are forced to break down our 
packages 2 and 3 times, to have them accepted by the post office. This involves 
extra weighing scales, and labor to operate them, as well as extra labor for pack- 
ing, typing, and other handling. 

“In addition to hidden costs we have the extra cost of cases, excelsior pads, 
l-inch wire staples, paper, and have to pay the first pound rate more than once, 
and take out insurance 2 or 3 times, instead of once. 

“We find that these extra charges apply to 25,600 orders a year that must be 
held within the 20-pound limit. At present, the average weight of our shipments 
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is 38 pounds, of which 20 percent are more than 20 pounds and 80 percent less 
than 20 pounds.” 

“Question (by Mr. Roberts). Average of 38 pounds is applicable to the amount 
you are shipping on an order, not necessarily in one package? 

“Answer. No, that is the average weight of the shipment, not the order or not 
the individual package. A shipment might consist of 1, 2, 3 or 4 eases. Since 
the limitations only apply to certain post offices, we must keep record as to the 
kind of packages each dealer can receive, and as to whether the dealer can be 
served by an express office with the heavier weights. 

“With respect to new dealers, particularly in rural areas, we do not know 
how -far they are from an express office, and often have to pay express costs 
for the return of the parcel when it is not picked up by the addressee. Also, if 
the express charges or parcel-post charges are too much, which they now always 
are, particularly if packages are broken down to meet the size and weight 
limitations, they are often not accepted and are returned for that reason, and 
we have to pay the return charges. 

“The restrictive legislation of Public Law 199 has the effect of setting up a 
trade barrier against the direct-by-mail seller in favor of the store merchant 
who in rural or suburban communities is not equipped to handle a diversity of 
products” (I. C. C. hearing Apr. 28, 1953, pp. 578-587). 

Vr. Paul H, Bolton, executive vice president of National Association of Whole 
salers, Inc., appeared in behalf of the members of that association who consist 
of trade associations, including American Coal Sales Association, National 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, Atlantic Millwork Institute, Nationa 
Association of Tobacco Distributors, National Electronic Distributors Associa 
tion, National Standard Parts Association, National Wholesale Druggists Asso 
ciation, Wallpaper Wholesalers Association, Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, and 
National Gift and Art Association. On the subject of size and weight limita 
tions, Mr. Bolton said 

“As this hearing began, we listened with great interest to the testimony of 
Mr. Nelson Wentzel, Assistant Director, United States Post Office Department 
Following his testimony, we also were given some very pertinent data by Mr 
Edmund J. Walsh of the Post Office Department, revealing the findings of the 
cost-ascertainment system affecting fourth-class mail Since the limits of size 
and weight on fourth-class matter, mailed between—and I should say there 
first-class post offices were reduced by Public Law 199, approved October 24 
1951, and effective January 1, 1952—very significant reductions have been 
experienced. It is revealed that the parcels within the affected weight limits 
were reduced in number by about 49,800,000 pieces on an annual basis, with a 
related reduction in revenue of approximately $98,500,000. This was respon 
sible for a net loss in revenue amounting to—I am revising that after checking 
with Mr. Wentzel, amounting to $71,802,004, * * * 

“The WITNESS. The groups represented in the National Association of Whole 
salers would like to pinpoint their suggestions and highlight their request by 
coming directly to this phase of the problem. First, we feel that the elimina 
tion of the vast volume of parcel-post shipments occasioned by Public Law 199, 
with its attendant reduction in size and weight, has been a bad policy for the 
postal service, has created confusion and inconvenience to business generally 
and has had the definite effect of increasing rather than relieving the overall 
deficit. Meanwhile, H. R. 2685 has been introduced by Representative Broyhill 
to repeal this discriminatory law. The Broyhill bill has been referred to the 
House Civil Service and Post Office Committee and it is being urged that hear 
ings be granted on this bill very shortly. Obviously, any change resulting from 
such corrective legislation will have a profound effect upon the entire parcel- 
post situation. 

“Our membership takes this means of urging upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that you delay any decision in connection with the proposals in 
docket No. 31074, and we further suggest to Postmaster General Arthur E 
Summerfield that he withdraw his request for this supplement and further 
amendment to his amended proposal, relating to revenue from fourth-class mail, 
until the proposed consideration of the Broyhill bill, and its parallel before the 
Senate have been completed. o 4 

“Question. (By Mr. Roberts.) I will ask you if anybody in any of these 
businesses doing $8 billion ever asked for 199 weight limitation and size limita 
tion? 
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“Answer. I appeared in protest and the dry-goods industry and I believe the 
tobacco industry supplemented my presentation with statements on their own 
behalf at that time strongly protesting. 

“Question. If such laws and such regulations and such distribution of cost 
result in a deficit, do you think that you have got to assume a destruction of 
parcel post just because you cannot correct the laws? 

“Answer. We are torn between this thinking, at least all of the discussion that 
I have heard on the subject tends in this direction. The standard of living of 
the American public is pointed out all over the world as being a model for us all 
to follow. We have the principles of marketing, merchandising, the fact that 
idvertising pulls so well, and that we can get a velocity of distribution right 
across the country, a product can be introduced one day and be found in the mar- 
ket places all over the Nation in a few succeeding weeks or months, that is the 
miracle of distribution as I have termed it in this presentation. We believe 
steadfastly and will continue to believe—and all of my trustees are agreed— 
that that is being minimized by the change in the limitation that is now in effect 
and that is the basis, very frankly, of our protest in this instance. * * * 

“In suggesting this delay, we are fully mindful of the fact that Public Law 199 
was passed by the Congress and has been in effect since January 1, 1952. The 
difficulties it has raised and the serious challenges it has created add wisdom 
to the conclusion that a few weeks or months’ delay in currently further increas- 
ing parcel-post rates will not constitute nearly as great a hardship to the Postal 
Department as the injury to business resulting from the present law. 

“Many other arguments could be added, but we prefer to rest our case solely 
with this suggestion ; asking sincerely that you delay decision upon this suggested 
increase until the hearings have been concluded on the proposals embodied in 
H. R. 2685, now before the House Civil Service and Post Office Committee” (ICC 
hearing April 28, 1953, pp. 588-602). 

Mr. L. E. Delke, speaking for National Association of Direct Selling Com- 
panies and its 229 members, among other things testified as follows: 

“It is obvious to any operator in direct selling now who uses parcel post 
delivery and the special services that the situation as to prices is being made 
noncompetitive. 

“This situation was considerably aggravated by the size and weight limitation 
law of 1950. I am making this statement, however, based upon information 
which we are receiving from operators from all sides. However, I buy merchan- 
dise from time to time receiving the same through the mails and occasionally by 
express, and I as a part of the public interested in marketing facilities afforded 
me and others through the postal services feel that the cost to me of making 
purchases in this way is already sufficiently overburdened by postal charges to 
discourage me from ordering by mail shipments. 

“There is no existing substitute for the the postal service in the small parcel 
shipment field. The express agency lacks outlets. The parcel-post service 
caused a deterioration of express company business and the closing of many 
outlets. It does not furnish rural or local deliveries except in a limited way and 
express Offices are frequently not open for the picking up of packages when the 
consignee of shipments is able to make the pickup. * * * 

“It is obvious that the proposed new rate schedules aided by the size and 
weight limitation law will deprive the Post Office Department of parcel-post 
revenue by driving from the post office the most profitable types of parcel ship- 
ments to the extent that would not be more true than if the proposals were 
actually planned for that purpose. 

“Tt cannot be denied that there is no other parcel shipment service in existence 
comparable to parcel post. No other agency has delivery outlets that are any- 
where near comparable. There are approximately 44,000 post offices and ap- 
proximately 20,000 express offices and outlets. In addition parcel post has rural 
delivery. 

“Tt is a certainty that the allowance of the Postmaster General’s petition in 
this case will not eliminate a deficit, particularly as long as the present size 
and weight limit law remain in effect. This means another rate hearing for the 
next fiscal period and another rate increase and thus without end. Anyone who 
has followed the parcel-post situation during the past 5 years can reach no other 
conclusion than that what has been going on during these years is a series 
f steps in the slow death of the parcel-post service’ (ICC hearing Apr. 29, 
1953, pp. 693-703). 

W. R. Voight, statistical analyst appearing for the large mail-order houses, 
after introducing several exhibits in the record, testified : 
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“A. Table 5 is an attempt to show two things, primarily. First, the amount 
of revenue which would be derived from these proposed rates, assuming that 
the volume of parcel post and its composition were exactly the same as in the 
fiscal year 1951. You will note that if the volume remained the same as that 
shown in the cost-ascertainment report for the fiscal year 1951, table 6, and if 
the proposed rates are applied to that distribution, simply as a mathematical 
application, the result and the revenues would be $690.54 million. 

“I point that out because it illustrates, first, that what has happened since 
1949, because of the size and weight, perhaps also because of diversion to some 
extent, the actual revenues which were obtained from the rates which were 
O. K.'d by the ICC previously, did not measure up what was anticipated. A 
large portion of that was due to the size and weight limitation, which Mr. Walsh 
pointed out in his prepared statement, I think that perhaps if it were possible 
to make a refined study, there might be—you might be able to show that there was 
also some diversion resulting from the rates themselves reaching the point 
where the revenue did not meet anticipated revenue because of some falling off 
of the volume of traffic. 

“The other thing that I think should be pointed out in this particular table is 
the fact that when a breakdown is made, as between parcels weighing less than 
20 pounds, and those which fall in the 21- to 70-pound class interval, that even 
though that 21- to 70-pound class interval comprises a very small proportion of 
the total piece, that the actual revenue that exists from those particular pieces 
is very substantial. 

“In this particular calculation you will see that as far as aggregate revenue 
is concerned it approaches almost one-third. 

“Question. Almost one-third of the revenue is from parcels over 20 pounds; 
in number of parcels about what percentage was it of the total? 

“Answer. In 1951 I think that that table 6 of the cost-ascertainment report 
shows about 7 or 8 percent of the total number of pieces of parcel post in that 
particular category. 

In other words, I am making the point that even though this particular traffic 
is frequently pointed to as being unimportant in terms of pieces, it is very impor- 
tant in terms of revenue. * * * 

“Question. Is it your showing on this table 4 that whereas the Department 
shows actual revenue on actual traffic for 1952, 581 million, if it had been the 
same traffic in composition and volume as it had been in 1951 the revenue would 
have been 690 million? 

“Answer. That is correct. In other words, I was trying to highlight the fact 
that Mr. Walsh pointed out in his testimony that some $26 million of costs were 
saved because of the reduced size and weight limits. If that $26 million were 
taken into account you will see that there would be actually a net gain of $109 
million, minus $26 million, or $83 million, if my mental arithmetic is correct, 
that would result, if the composition of the mail had remained the same as it 
was in1951; * * *” (ICC hearing April 29, 1953, pp. 704-743). 

Mr. Stephen F. Kirby, speaking for Montgomery Ward & Co. as its assistant 
general traffic manager, testified : 

“* * * Kor a number of years practically all of that merchandise was shipped 
to these retail stores by parcel post. The average size of a package was about 
27 pounds, that is the weight of the package was about 27 pounds. 

“The increasing cost of parcel-post service and the effect of Public Law 199 
limiting the weight, which could be shipped by parcel post 

“Question. From New York? 

“Answer. From New York to these 600 retail stores, led us to explore more 
carefully other methods of distribution. At one time we shipped approximately 
4,000 packages a day from the New York office by parcel post, and the postage 
bill to our 100 retail stores on the Pacific coast was approximately $20,000 per 
month. We have diverted a large portion of that to freight-forwarder move- 
ment, the long-distance movement, and to motor carrier for the nearby move- 
ment. The result is that has been taken out of the mails, and even though it 
does require as much as 2 days longer in transit. 

“Question. Was any of that diversion over to express? 

“Answer. Very little. Very little. * * * 

* od * * * * - 

“Answer. It is my feeling that there is an inequity in a 36 percent overall in- 
crease on parcels of all weights to all zones, much of which can be attributed to 
the—subject to correction—to the self-induced deficit caused by Public Law 199, 
and the position of the Post Office Department as stated in this case, that the Post- 
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master General was not obligated to request reformations of parcel-post sizes 
weights, classifications. 

“Question. Having in mind what the Postmaster General then in office said in 
his last annual report to Congress about the purpose or effect of Public Law 199, 


he said something about protection of the express business; what is the relative 


volume or percentave of Railway Express shipments in relation to parcel-post 
volume? 

“Answer. Frankly, I can’t see Railway Express Agency as a competitor to the 
parcel-post system. If my memory serves me correctly, their volume is approxi 
mately 82 million parcels a year. 

“Question. By what? 

“Answer. Railway Express, as compared to 900 million, or 1 billion parcels 

“Question. Is not perhaps the percentage of Railway Express to parcel post 
much greater to the large points of large traffic volume, as against rural areas? 

“Answer. I would think so, because definitely, the Railway Express Agency is 
not set up to serve the entire rural areas that are covered by the parcel-post serv 
ice That is why we need ecoonmical and satisfactory parcel-post service I 
would like to put in the record right at this time so there will be no misunderstand 
ing: We do not advocate a service, a parcel-post service at less than cost, but we 
are asking that every effort be made to maintain the volume and not increase 
the deficit by restrictions on the use of the parcel post. * * * 

“Question. According to your experience and the facts in your possession, what 
is the ultimate effect of the diversion of shipments of 20 pounds or more from the 
large cities to—from parcel post, over to consolidation operations of one type 01 
another, sir? 

“Answer. I think there is a very grave danger of it. Mr. Brown has given the 
name of a number of consolidating agencies in two principal cities. I feel that 
the present restriction on size and weight limits which has caused a very con 
siderable increase in the deficit will be accentuated by a further expansion of 
consolidation operations. For example, a consolidator at New York can accept 5 
20-pound packages, make a charge of 15 cents per package, pay the forwarder or 
truck rate to Chicago, with second-day service, add to that as much as $1 per 
hundred pounds for delivery at Chicago, with a total cost of 5.50, 

Question. For the five packages? 

(Answer. For the five packages. The 5 packages under the present rate would 
be $10.10. Certainly, there is a wide margin between $5.50 and $10.10, which 
will tempt consolidators to get into this particular type of business * * * 

“Answer. I can’t help but feel that if the restriction in size and weight limi 
tations and the diversion of some 48 million parcels increased, the post office 
operating deficit and admittedly $52 million, that further diversion of a sizable 
portion of the 160 million parcels between 11 and 40 pounds would further in 
crease the deficit to the Post Office Department, and under the law as I under 
stand it would require the Postmaster General to petition for further increases 
I believe we are getting into a vicious spiral. 

“Question. Does Montgomery Ward sell by mail to customers in remote areas 

Answer. We sell to customers in every office in the United States, I am quite 





sure 

“Question. Regarding the Post Office Department as also engaged in rural 
activities, about how many of those post offices are there and other delivery 
locations of the post office? 

“Answer. To the best of my knowledge, there are 41,193 post offices 

“Question. Counting Washington? 

Answer. Including Washington; 32,513 rural and star routes 

“Question. And are all or most of those points destinations of parcel post 

“Answer. Yes; I believe that we have customers in each and every one of 
these cities. 

“Question. In contrast, if it be a contrast, how many destinations are thers 
for railway express service in the United States? 

“Answer. I don’t have a definite figure, but it is my understanding it is some 
place between 20,000 and 22,000, of which about 500 have delivery within city 
limits 

“Question. Five hundred? 

“Answer. About 5,000" * * * (ICC hearing Apr. 29. 1953, pp. 756-779) 

Other protesting witnesses who objected strenuously to the present size and 
weight limitations as affecting the success of their businesses, included N. B 
Bender of Bear Creek Orchards, Medford, Oreg., shipper of fresh fruits under a 
“fruit-of-the-month” club plan; (ICC hearing Apr. 16, 1953, pp. 385-391) 
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Charles A. Rubey, Jr., Chairman of the Post Office Committee of the National 
Association of Tobacco Distributors (ICC hearing Apr. 29, 1953, pp. 743-755) ; 
and Joseph H. Conlin, owner of Conlin Records, Milwaukee, Wis., subcontract 
manufacturer and distributor for RCA records and albums (ICC hearing Apr. 
14, 1953, pp. 178-187). 


PARCEL Post ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1954. 
Hon. KATHARINE St. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Postal Operations, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

Dean Mrs. Sr. GeorcGe: I wish to supplement my testimony of January 14, 
1954, before your subcommittee, with a further statement which I think extremely 
mportant in your comimnittee’s consideration of new legislation on parcel post 
size and weight limitations. 

The former 70-pound 100-inch limitation was fixed by order of the Postmaster 
General dated July 14, 1931, with the consent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
iission after hearing and not by specific act of Congress such as Public Law 
198, S2d Congress, which reduced the limits Therefore, a repeal of that act 
without specifying the limitations to be adopted, may raise the question as to 
whether the Postmaster General will have to institute another proceeding before 
the Commission before the old limitations can be restored. This could very 
easily result in a repetition of your present hearings, and in such a delay that 
the Postinaster General will have to ask for another parcel post rave increase 
before he can obtain, under present rulings of the Comptroller General, funds 
from the United States Treasury under the Supplemental Appropriation Act 
rider referred to in my testimony. Whatever the Postmaster General does, his 
authority will be so clouded that it may result in litigation from all sides. There- 
fore I urgently suggest that Congress specifically fix the limits and not leave them 
up to the Postmaster General or the Interstate Commerce Commission 

For your general information, I attach hereto a copy of the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission dated July 17, 1931 (176 IL. C. C. 659), in which the 


(‘ommission consented to the 70-pound, 100-inch limitation. I also enclose a copy 
of the Postmaster General's regulation on size and weight as it existed prior to 
Public Law 199 (sec. 34.78 (a) (15, Postal Laws and Regulations, 1948). It will 


} ¢ 


be appreciated if you will incorporate this letter and enclosures as part of the 
record of your present hearings, preferably at the close of my testimony. 

On behalf of the Parcel Post Association as well as on my own, I wish to thank 
vou and your subcommittee for the opportunity you afforded me to testify and for 
the irtesy shown me at the hearing 
Sincerely yours, 

Parcet Post ASSOCIATION, 
iv WiiirAm A. Ronerts, General Counsel, 


No, 24092. Proposep CHANGES IN RATES AND REGULATIONS AFFECTING FOURTH- 
CLASS MAIL MATTER: INCREASE IN SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITS 


Submitted June 20, 1931. Decided July 7, 1931 


onsent given to proposals of the Postmaster General to increase the limit of 
size of parcels of fourth-class mail matter to 100 inches, length and girth com- 
bined; to the establishment of a minimum charge for parcels measuring over 
84 inches; and to increase the limit of weight for single parcels to 70 pounds 
for deliveries to parcel-post zones 4 to 8, inclusive. 

Jennings C. Wise, special assistant to Attorney General, Jesse C. Harriman, 
©. H. Stephenson, and EK. Neiss for Postmaster General. 

Luther M. Walter, Richard H. Lee, Joseph H. Beek, C. A. Bethge, Charles 
Henry Butler, Harvey D. Jacob, W. J. Cipperlip, William H. Day, John J. 
Deviny, J. Horace McFarland, G. H. Ferguson, Chester H. Gray, W. R. Ogg, 
©. E. Hochstedler, O. M. Kile, William Liebermann, George C. Lucas, L. E. Munt- 
wyler, Donald S. Payson, Curtis Nye Smith, A. B. Schmidt, Charles R. Seal, 
W. T. Medford, Lowe P. Siddons, John A. Smith, Jr., A. C. Welsh, Walter G. 
Wiechmann, W. J. Williamson, Harold H. Young, Charles O. Schwartz, J. E. 
Wilson, Frederick Henjes, Jr., and B. F. Cosgriff for various mail-order com- 
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panies, other mail users, commerce and other associations, firms, and indi+ 
viduals. 

J. H. Mooers and George S. Lee for Railway Express Agency; C. B. Williams 
for Southeastern Express Co. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


TATE, Commissioner : 

This proceeding was instituted by applications filed November 29, 1930, by the 
Postmaster General pursuant to section 7 of the postal act of May 29, 1928 (45 
Stat. 941, 942). This section relates wholly to fourth-class or parcel-post 
matter. It defines such matter and prescribes the rates applicable thereto for 
local delivery and for delivery within each of the eight parcel-post zones.’ It 
further provides as follows: 

“The classification of articles mailable, as well as the weight limit, the rates 
of postage, zone or zones, and other conditions of mailability under this section, 
if the Postmaster General shall find on experience that they or any of them are 
such as to prevent the shipment of articles desirable, or to permanently render 
the cost of the service greater than the receipts of the revenue therefrom, he is 
hereby directed, subject to the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
aftr investigation, to reform from time to time such classification, weight limit, 
rates, zone or zones or conditions, or either, in order to promote the service to 
the public or to insure the receipt of revenue from such service adequate to 
pay the cost thereof.” 

Two applications were filed. One requests our consent to an increase in the 
limit of size of parcel-post packages to 100 inches, length and girth combined, in 
place of the present limit of 84 inches. In connection with this proposal, as 
amended at the hearing, a minimum charge is proposed for packages measuring 
over 84 inches at the zone rate for a 10-pound package. The other application 
requests our consent to changes in rates of postage on parcel post, including 
increases and reductions, and to an increase in the weight limit for single 
parcels to 70 pounds for deliveries in all zones beyond the third instead of the 
present limit of 50 pounds. Upon motion of the Postmaster General hearings 
upon the increases in size and weight limits were completed first. These pro- 
posals were submitted upon the record without oral argument. They are con- 
sidered in the present report apart from the rate proposals with the exception 
of the minimum charge provision, which is here considered as an integral part of 
the proposal for an increase in the size limit. Hearings upon the rate matters 
have not been completed. They will be dealt with later in a separate report. 

All of the proposals are made primarily for the purpose of obtaining increased 
revenue from the parcel-post service to offset in some measure the computed 
deficit therein which, according to the cost ascertainment made by the Post 
Office Department, hereinafter referred to as the Department, has existed for 
several years. The deficit for the fiscal year 1930, as thus indicated, was 
$15,570,730; for the fiscal year 1929, $19,778,706; for the fiscal year 1928, 
$7,039,930; for the fiscal year 1927, $4,479,585; and for the fiscal year 1926, 
$2,959,733. In the fiscal year 1930, the excess of apportioned expenditures over 
revenues was $25,910,222 in the service to the first 3 zones. For local service 
and for service to all zones beyond the third, there is shown in each case an 
excess of revenue over apportioned expenditures amounting, in the aggregate, 
to $9,799,663. Special handling revenue for all zones was $539,829, which added 
to the computed excess revenues reduced the deficit to $15,570,730 as stated. 
The cost ascertainment will be considered in detail in connection with the rate 
proposals to which numerous objections have been made. 

The Department states that the present limits in size and weight prevent 
the shipment of articles desirable for parcel-post service. It further states 
that it has received numerous communications from users of the service to 
the effect that if the dimension limits were increased such users could and 
would ship many commodities that are now barred. This request was coupled 





1 Rates of postage on fourth-class matter are by the pound according to distance or zone. 
Hight scales of rates are provided as follows: Local, for application to parcels mailed at 
any post office for local delivery; first and second zones (same for both zones) applicable 
on parcels for delivery to points distant up to 150 miles from office of mailing; third zone, 
for deliveries to points distant from 151 to 300 miles; fourth zone, to points from 301 
to 600 miles: fifth zone, to points from 601 to 1,000 miles: sixth zone, to points from 
1,001 to 1,400 miles; seventh zone, to “~~ from 1,401 to 1,800 miles; and eighth zone, 
to points over 1,800 miles. The weight limit for single parcels is 70 pounds for local 
delivery and delivery to the first three zones and 50 pounds for delivery to the other zones. 
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in some instances with a request that the weight limit be increased to 100 
pounds; in others, that the present weight limit of 70 pounds in the first to 
the third zones be extended to the other zones. The following articles, among 
others, that are now barred because they exceed the present size or weight 
limits would be mailable: Small furniture pieces such as end tables, card tables, 
cabinets, benches, ferneries, chairs, and telephone sets, either boxed, erated, 
or wrapped; mirrors; ironing boards; incubators; chick feeders and brooders; 
lard presses; washtubs; washstands; mixed shipments of dry goods, shoes, 
light hardware, clothing, utensils, etc., now sent to 1 customer in 2 or more 
packages; haystack covers; mower knives; skis; oars; toys, such as wagons, 
velocipedes, doll carriage, children’s furniture, sleds, toy automobiles, and game 
boards; garden implements, such as sprayers, hand cultivators, rakes and 
forks ; automobile and airplane radiators ; flat maps; piece goods; binder sickles, 
etc. 

Representatives of mail-order houses and representatives of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation urged that opening the mails to the larger-sized 
packages and the extension of the 70-pounds limit for the more distant zones 
would be of benefit to the postal service and to the mail users. No evidence 
was offered to show the extent to which such additional service might be utilized. 

Under the act of August 24, 1912, effective January 1, 1913, the weight limit 
was fixed at 11 pounds and the size limit at 72 inches, length and girth com- 
bined. Effective August 15, 1913, the weight limit was raised to 20 pounds 
for the first and second zones. Effective January 1, 1914, the weight limit 
was raised to 50 pounds for the first and second zones and to 20 pounds for 
the other zones. Effective July 10, 1915, the size limit was increased to 84 
inches. Effective March 15, 1918, the weight limit was increased to 70 pounds 
for the first 3 zones and to 50 pounds for the other zones; these limits are 
now in effect. 

The 70-pound limit has not been extended because at the time the limit was 
fixed it was considered that the capacity of the service would not permit handling 
heavy parcels for any greater distance than 300 miles, the limit for the third 
zone. It is now stated that the capacity of the service is such that the increased 
business anticipated from the proposed increases in weight and size can readily 
be handled without an undue increase in expense, and that the increase in 
revenue will be sufficient to warrant the establishment of the service. It is 
estimated that the gross revenue will be increased $5 million as the result of 
the increase in limits. Of this amount $1,500,000 is attributed to the increase in 
the weight limit. These estimates are based upon the proposed changes in 
rates applied to the anticipated new business. The estimates would necessarily 
be somewhat less if based upon the rates now in effect. 

The chief objections to the increases were made by the express companies. 
They contend that the present limits are higher than those required by a reason- 
able parcel-post service and that they are in a large measure responsible for 
the deficits They also state that a large part of the parcel-post traffic is com- 
petitive with express and that a considerable portion consists of traffic diverted 
from the latter by the gradual extension of the size and weight limits. Further 
extension, it is contended, will result in further diversion of long haul, heavy, 
and bulky traffic. As to the fact of competition and diversion of traffic there is 
no doubt. The extent of the diversion is another matter. No adequate figures 
as to this are available. 

It is not possible on this record to approximate how much of the present 
express traffic might be affected by the proposed changes. The express com- 
panies have not made any extensive study of their own service to determine 
the extent to which packages weighing from 51 to 70 pounds are now handled 
by them to destinations within the parcel-post zones where the increased parcel- 
post weight limit is intended to apply. A single test was made covering express 
shipments forwarded from New York City on December 27, 1950, to 47 repre- 
sentative cities through the United States. This showed 698 packages weighing 
51 to 70 pounds consigned to points in zones 4 to &, inclusive. The total ship- 
ments on this day were less than 50 percent of normal and, for the 47 selected 
cities, less than 30 percent of the entire movement on the test day. From these 
data it is estimated that the average number of packages of the weights stated 
forwarded by express from New York City to parcel-post zones 4 to 8 is in excess 
of 4,500 per day. This computed figure is arrived at by multiplying 698 by 2 and 
dividing by 30 percent. Obviously, this method falls short of establishing data 
from which a reasonable approximation may be made. It does not afford a 
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factual basis for any prediction as to whether or not there would be a material 
diversion of traffic as contended by the express companies. From other data 
of record it might be concluded that the increase in weight limit, apart from other 
factors, would result in little if any diversion of traffic. 

It was testified on behalf of the Department that only a few parcels weighing 
over 50 pounds are now carried for delivery in the first 3 zones. In the first and 
second zones such parcels constitute but 0.71 percent of the total parcels mailed 
to such zones. In the third zone the corresponding figure is 0.39 percent. It is 
stated that parcels weighing over 50 pounds that probably would be mailed to 
the zones beyond the third if the weight limit were increased to 70 pounds would 
be a smaller percent of the total than the percent shown for the first 3 zones 
because of the greater postage charges and the fact that such charges more 
closely approximate the charges for service by express. From exhibits of 
record it is shown that in 1928, the total of all parcels handled was 751,980,239. 
Of this amount, 210,835,775, about 28 percent, moved to zones beyond the third. 
Of this, 4,917,519 parcels, or 2.33 percent, weighed from 21 to 50 pounds. Upon 
the basis of these figures and under existing rates, an extensive movement to 
zones 4 to 8, inclusive, of packages weighing over 50 pounds, does not appear to 
be probable 

The increase in size limit from 84 to 100 inches, aside from changes in rates, 
s relied upon to bring in the greater portion of increased revenue. It is not 
considered likely that parcels over 84 inches would weigh less than 10 pounds, 
so that packages of all weights from 10 to 70 pounds would be affected. Many 
packages now within existing weight limits are barred because of the size restric- 
tion. A large number of these probably would be sent by parcel post if the size 
restriction were removed. There are no data of record from which to estimate 
how great an increase in the number of shipments there would be. The Depart- 
ment estimated that the probable increase in revenue would be about $3,500,000. 

There is no estimate as to the amount by which the cost of performing parcel- 
post service might be increased as a result of handling parcels of greater size. 
It is admitted that transportation costs, particularly for railroad transportation, 
would be increased because of the larger size of parcels. The railroads are paid 
upon a space basis. An increase in the size of parcels beyond the present limit 
would tend to increase the space required for transportation and increase the 
cost without a corresponding increase in postal revenue. This would be offset 
to some extent by the Department’s proposal to establish a minimum charge on 
parcels measuring more than 84 inches at the zone charge for a 10-pound parcel. 
For all parcels of the larger size that weigh over 10 pounds the pound rates will 
be the same as for smaller-sized parcels. The extent to which costs will be in- 
creased can be determined only from tests of actual operations. The same is 
true of the cost items that vary according to the weight transported. 

There is no doubt that the present restrictions upon mailability prevent the 
shipment of numerous articles which otherwise would be offered and that the 
increase in size and weight limits will promote the service to the public. Whether 
all of such articles are desirable for transportation by parcel post from the point 
of view either of size or weight is another question. There has been nothing 
presented to us to show that it is undesirable for the Department to handle 
larger and heavier packages than it now handles. 

The Department states that a considerable increase in parcel-post shipments 
will result from the extension of the size and weight limits; that the facilities of 
the service are adequate to handle it; that the additional expense to be incurred 
will not be excessive: and that a sufficient increase in revenue will result. 
There is sufficient evidence to show that the position taken by the Department 
is justified, at least to an extent which would warrant trying out the effects of the 
proposed extension. The lack of additional evidence does not in this instance 
furnish substantial ground for withholding our consent. 

We, therefore, in the exercise of the discretionary power vested in us by the 
statute, hereby give our consent to the proposals of the Postmaster General to 
increase the limit of size of articles and parcels of fourth-class mail matter to 
100 inches in length and girth combined and to increase the limit of weight 
for single parcels to 70 pounds for deliveries to zones beyond the third. We 
further consent to the establishment of a minimum charge on parcels measuring 
more than 84 inches and not more than 100 inches in iength and girth combined 
at the zone charge for a 10-pound parcel. 

Commissioners ATTCHTSON and MAHAFFIE did not participate in the disposition 
of this case. 
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PosTaL LAWs AND REGULATIONS, 1948 


MATTER OF THE FOURTH CLASS: PARCEL POST—DESCRIPTION 

§ 34.73 FouRTH-CLASS MATTER—(a) DerrFINITION, (1) Mail Matter of the 
fourth class shall weigh in excess of 8 ounces, and shall include books, circulars, 
and other matter wholly in print (except newspapers and other periodicals en- 
tered as second-class matter), proof sheets, corrected proof sheets and manuscript 
copy accompanying same, merchandise (including farm and factory products), 
and all other mailable matter not included in the first or second class, or in the 
third class as defined in section 235 of this title, not exceeding 70 pounds in 
weight, nor greater in size than 100 inches in length and girth combined, nor 
in form or kind likely to injure the person of any postal employee or damage 
the mail equipment or other mail matter and not of a character perishable with- 
in a period reasonably required for transportation and delivery. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Are there any questions, Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Roberts, I want to commend you for an exhaustive 
study of this situation. It is of value and an excellent presentation 
of your organization’s position. 

1 do not know that I can quite go along with you in everything 
you said. 

I think, on the first page, you said that action was taken to enact 

Public Law 199 notwithstanding the fact that the Congress was with- 
out available data upon which it al | make an estimate of reduction 
in revenue to the Post Office Department. I think somewhere else 
in your presentation you said that the Post Office Department, under 
the then administration, was against this proposition; and I am still 
tr ying to reconcile some of the statements tl iat were made, 

Mr. Burke, in his opening statement, in the first paragraph, said: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like it to be definitely 
understood that the Post Office Department has no desire to interfere with 
private business. The Post Office Department will be delighted to get out of 
the freight business. We were never set up to handle the tremendous amount 
of parcel post that has come to us, 

Then he goes on in his testimony and points out some of the evils 
of this law. 

I do not know how to reconcile some of the things that were said 
by the past administration. Postmaster General Donaldson said : 

It is not possible to furnish an estimate of the cost or savings that might 
result from the enactment of this legislation. 

At no point does he say to the committee anything about a loss that 
might accrue. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Gross, Mr. Donaldson when he finally had to 
make a report that was responsive, in the last sentence of his report 
and after conference with the then administration, said: 

In view of the foregoing reasons, as well as other objectionable features 
which might be cited, the enactment of S. 1335 is inadvisable and unwise and 
is not favored by the Department. 

To say they wanted to get out of the freight business was, to my 
mind, an evasion. It is a question of what is ithe freight business. 
Some people were then calling anything under 25 25 pounds the freight 
business. 

As to the statement that they had any information as to what the 
diversion would be, obviously it was a finding of diversion, because 
if you cut off everything above 40 and 20 pounds, respectively, and 
change the weight, you are going to lose business. That was obvious. 
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However, they say specifically that they had no information what- 
ever as to the amount that they would lose or any estimate as to the 
cost. 

Mr. Gross. Or any estimate as to the loss. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. Congress did not know how much was 
going to be lost and I do not think the Post Office really knows because 
the accounting system is such that they could not determine it. 

Mr. Gross. I am not trying to shirk my responsibility, but I do 
not think we were treated exactly fairly by the Post Office Department 
at that time in the presentation that was made. 

Mr. Roserts. I can be secured by this administration. 

Mr. Reams. Will the gentleman yield to me on that point? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, Mr. Reams. 

Mr. Reams. I am glad that the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Gross, 
brought that out. Time and time again witnesses have referred to 
that fact here. I do commend you on an excellent, exhaustive, and 
thorough statement, but I have a very clear recollection, I think, of 
most of the testimony. I was present all during that testimony, 
and the only thing that was criticized about the bill during the hearing 
from the Post Office Department was the discrimination between the 
classes of office, and that, of course, we all felt had objectionable points. 
Never did the post office point out until the last sentence in the Post- 
master General’s letter that there was anything objectionable except 
this discriminatory feature, which pointed out would be difficult. 
That is as I remember the testimony at the time. 

This bill passed the Senate, the House, and this committee, unani- 
mously, so certainly none of us are very sensitive about the fact that 
we were criticized since we all believed at that time that we were 
doing the right thing. 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Reams, I have examined the testimony of a very 
capable representative of the Department, Mr. Nelson, and at some 
future date I have no doubt that some other Congressmen will be 
looking back and reading the last sentence of his testimony which is: 

However, pending further consideration of the points of view to be expressed 
by interested parties before your subcommittee, the Department does not at 
this time make any specific recommendations as to the weight and size limit 
which would be most appropriate in such a uniform system. 

They make no recommendation as to any weight and size limitations. 
I certainly deplore the lack of decisiveness in the light of conclusive 
evidence as the Postmaster General has had before him, all through 
the hearings last year and now, and I think Congress is entitled to 
a clear-cut statement that the whole thing was a great mistake and it 
ought to be changed now. 

Again, somebody can complain that the Post Office Department was 
on both sides of the fence. They were not hurting anybody’s feelings. 

Mrs. St. Grorae. May I answer? 

Mr. Reams. Yes, indeed. 

Mrs. Str. Grorcr. I would like to point out one thing and that is 
that, of course, the Post Office Department will have other oppor- 
tunities to do that very thing, Mr Roberts, but in this specific instance 
they were asked to speak on uniformity and the impracticality, if 
there was such a thing, of enforcing the present law. They were not 
asked to recommend to this subcommittee and specific weights, and 
I must reiterate that over and over again, because that is not what 
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this subcommittee is here for. We are here to find out how a law 
which has been enacted and which has been enforced for 2 years is 
affecting the Department and also we are here becouse we made the 
unanimous statement that we believe in uniformity and we do believe 
that such a law could be enforced, so that is what we are talking about. 
For that reason, I do not think they can be criticized for not coming 
out flatly for a specific weight or girth. 

Mr. Roserts. M: ry be they will, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. I believe they will. 

Mr. Roserts. Incident: ally, we do have another question outstand- 


ing. This is supposed to be a permanent organization—we xpect 
to be here for a long, ie time—dealing with the Post Office De- 
partment and we hope it improves. We have a questionnaire out- 


standing which contains a lot of information on the more recent 
effects and what would happen if you tried to split 40-60, or some 
other size. It is coming in rather slowly and it is not possible at the 
present time to give exact figures except to say that it seems quite 
clear that not even a substantial part of the evils would be eliminated 
by, for example, 60 pounds uniformity with still the old limits of 
70 and 100 in the rural areas, and the second-, third-, and fourth-class 
post Tor It will not work out that way. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. We will be interested to hear that, and we cer- 
tainly thank you for your testimony and for all that material. 

Mr. Broyhill ? 

Mr. Broruiii. You stated there that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission said they did not have the authority to adjust size and weight 
limitations. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuity. And I understand you said the Post Office Depart- 
ment also said that. 

Mr. Roperts. Absolutely. They have no authority. They have 
denied it. They put in reply briefs, and strongly took a legal and 
practical position, that they were absolutely without authority to 
change size and weight limitations in the face of this Public Law 199. 

Mr. Broyuity. Then the Post Office Department is inconsistent. 

Mr. Been. The only thing is, I know they testified to that the 
first day. Of course, that was just an opinion and I have had an 
opportunity, since the question was asked me, to take a look at the 
law and there is certainly a section there, section 2, which indicates 
that there may have been a repeal of the authority to revise the size 
and weight, so I mean that is subject to interpretation, if they have 
taken that position. 

Mr. Ropserts. Section 2 says: 

All existing laws or portions thereof, inconsistent or in conflict with this act, 
are hereby amended or repealed. 

We argued that the Postmaster General was permitted to make 
certain adjustments within this. It did not get us anywhere. Not 
only that, but his own attorneys disavowed that : authority and strongly 
urged before both the Interstate Commerce C ommission and the court 
that they were without jurisdiction in the face of Public Law 199, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Post Office Depart- 
ment take the position that there is nothing the Post Office Department 
can do about it. 
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Mr. Broyui.. Is that section 2 of this act? 

Mr. Roperts. We certainly cited section 2. 

Mr. Broyniu. You did; but did they ? 

Mr. Roserts. And they cited section 2. 

Mr. Broynitu. They cited section 2 as the reason they did not have 
the authority ? 

Mr. Rogerrs. That is right. Public Law 199 as part of the leg- 
islation occupies the entire field. 

Mr. Reams. Is it not your opinion that is a repealer? 

Mr. Rorerts. I am sure it is; and the reason for our motion was 
to exhaust that remedy, if you please, to try to exhaust every poss! 
bility that the Commission could do anything about it or the Post- 
master, so that our relief would be right with you. That was the 
idea of it. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Downy. Of course, I was not a member of the committee or a 
Member of Congress at the time of the passing of this Public Law 

199, but it seems that there have been a good many accusations. 
Sometimes it was the fault of Congress, sometimes the fault of this 
committee, and sometimes the fault of other people that it was passed. 
It is my understanding, even as late as early last year, in the present 
administration, that the Postmaster General said that he was not 
in favor of the Post Office Department again taking up these heavier 
packages. However, I understand that maybe that has been reversed 
now. 

Nevertheless, that was his statement, or at least my recollection, 
before this committee. 

Mr. Roserrs. It certainly is something on which there was no ex 
perience at the time Public Law 199 was passed, because you had 
20 years during which companies had developed these weight limita- 
tions and the manufacture and packaging of their products. 

Mr. Downy. I was not here, but I believe they did what they thought 
was right at the time, and I do not think they should be abused here 
about it. Most of the members of this committee were here then 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dowpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Burke brought up the subject of storage space for 
parcel-post packages. Let me just very briefly quote from the hear- 
ing. Mr. Burke said: 

We are fearful that simply the change in size will cause many of the large 
users of the parcel post to go to the expense—and it does mean additional expense 
to them—of providing additional cartons, by cutting the parcels in half. We 
will have just twice as many parcels to handle. 

This statement was made subsequent to his previous statement 
that the post office did not have the facilities, the storage, to handle 
these, and so I asked Mr. Burke this question : 

In other words, the answer to the lack of storage space, one answer is to tax 
parcel post out of the mails by way of a rate increase? 

Mr. BurRKE. One way of doing it, if that were possible, would be to raise the 
parcel-post rates to a level with the express rates. 


Mr. Roserts. I may say in our study of the testimony, of the ex- 
hibits, which were then exhibited only for the purpose of considering 
what ought to be done now, we found that the consensus of state- 
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ments indicated that hundreds and hundreds, even millions, of addi- 
tional capital outlay would be required in order to continue to handle 
parcel post. ‘That lay in a series of self-serving documents, properly 
so, on behalf of the Express Agency and the Association of American 
Railroads to the effect that there ought to be included in the full 
cost the fourth-class matter, which was then a debatable subject— 
should parcel post pay its full cost, was a debatable subject. There 
vas the entire appreciation, rate of return, profit, rentals, or what 
lave you, on real estate, involved, wholly or partially in the service 
of fourth-class matter, and from that and the summary of all the 
buildings they had and all the a they would need, and it was 
never rebutted by anybody as to how many buildings they would 
need. It appeared that hundreds and hundreds or millions would 
be required to continue that service. 

You now have Mr. Nelson’s testimony and a specific finding that 
even if you return to the practice before Public Law 199, they have 

the facilities to do it economically, and in my testimony this morning 
[ tr = to point out that there has been a very serious diversion well 
n excess of 20 percent and that a part of that diversion is not going 
to come back for a long time because people have learned how to make 
drop shipments, and they have given up their old method, so they will 
not return if you repeal it immediately. 

Mr. Dowpy. Another thing on that lack of facilities business—it 
an be worked out some wa isa great deal of our experience 
in the last year in hearings is the complaint of lack of facilities to 
ven care for what they have now. 

There is one other point I noticed about your statement that might 
have been a little exaggerated when you said it was emphatically 
untrue that one of the difficulties, or the diffic ulty, was the absence in 
the uniformity of size and weight limitations. 

We have had a great deal of testimony that that was one of the 
difficulties about the thing and I think in deciding that particular 
question, the lack of uniformity, you would necessarily have to deter- 
mine then what would be the proper size and weight limitation. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right; but, of course, the lack of uniformity 
has been harassing and I carried that out in the testimony as to both 
the shipper and the Post Office Department, but the point is that the 
evil will not be overcome merely by uniformity. 

Mr. Downy. It will if you go on. When you do not have the uni- 
formity, you are going to have to establish something that is uniform, 
and when you eliminate that difficulty, you eliminate it all. 

Mr. Roserts. It will eliminate it: if you put it at 70 pounds and 100 
nches, because then you will not have to cut back the rural and other 
parties, and also you will not have the continued diversion of valuable 
traffic. 

Mr. Downy. If we set the maximum weight at 200 pounds, and the 
size at 200 inches, would that eliminate it? 

Mr. Roserts. I think there is evidence to show that if you get to a 
point where you get too heavy you are going to get changes in the 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. Downy. That is what I was saying. What weight and size can 
the post office bear ? 
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Mr. Roserrs. I tried to testify that there are 20 years of experience 
to prove that 70 and 100 are right, that they are in effect for a great 
many people now that will need no change. 

Mr. Reams. That is what you are willing to settle for this year. 

Mr. Roserts. No; on the evidence at present, I think it is the right 
figure. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Adams has waited a long time. 

However, I am afraid that we are going to have to go to the floor 
of the House at this time. 

I wonder, Mr. Adams, if you would be willing to have your state- 
ment put in the record at this point, or would you rather return? 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST W. ADAMS, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, 
JOHN PLAIN & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Apams. My statement is rather short. I think if you place it 
in the record, it will serve its purpose. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. All right. We certainly appreciate it and we 
apologize to you for not being able to take you at this time. 

Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN PLAIN & Co. 


My name is Ernest W. Adams, 3824 Madison, Brookfield, Ill. I am an execu- 
tive assistant of John Plain & Co., 444 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIL 

John Plain & Co., with offices and warehouse located at 444 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago, IIL, is a wholesaler of a general line of gifts and housewares. 
Principal sales outlet is to retail merchants all over the country in towns of 
less than 7,500 population. Parcel-post charges for the fiscal year ended April 
30, 1953, were $330,000, or 91 percent of the prepaid transportation charges 
on outbound merchandise. Such charges are passed on to the customers. 

When Public Law 199, limiting the size and weight of packages mailed be- 
tween first-class post offices, became effective in January 1952, John Plain & 
Co., in common with many others in the same and allied businesses, took steps 
to see that oversize shipments were split into two or more smaller packages, 
each package coming within the established limits. This entailed a certain 
amount of additional expense on the part of John Plain & Co. in clerical help 
for policing purposes, labor charges, and carton costs, but had to be done to 
protect the interests of the customers in small towns having first-class post 
offices. For example, Grinnell, Gilman, and Kellogg are all small towns in 
central Iowa, located a few miles apart, whose merchants presumably cater 
to the same rural market. Grinnell has a first-class post office. The other two 
towns do not. Consequently the Grinnell merchant, who because he is located 
in a larger town would likely do a bigger business and be more prone to order 
in larger quantities from his suppliers, must either pay a higher transporta- 
tion cost per pound for shipments exceeding 20 pounds (using the alternative 
shipping method) than his counterparts in Gilman or Kellogg, or be incon- 
venienced by receiving—possibly at different times—two or more parcel-post 
packages of acceptable sizes. It should also be pointed out that the Grinnell 
merchant pays 8 percent more in parcel-post charges to receive two 20-pound 
packages than his competitors in the nonfirst-class post office towns do in re- 
ceiving one 40-pound package, and if the shipment is made to Grinnell by the 
best alternative means it will cost approximately 40 percent more. Obviously 
he must either charge more for his resale than his smaller-town competitors, 
or must accept a lower gross profit. 

What happens to the Post Office Department when a shipper splits shipments? 
Based upon the preceding example it will receive 8 percent more gross revenue 
when the 2 20-pound parcels are shipped instead of 1 40-pound package. (Where 
more distant zones are involved, the differential is even smaller.) 

However, at point of origin the Department must handle 2 packages instead of 
1, probably at an increased cost. 
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Secondly, although exact costs are not known, it may be logical to assume that 
payments by the Department to the railroads are increased. At the destination 
post office 2 packages are again handled instead of 1. Finally, because there is 
no assurance that the 2 (or more) packages will travel together, it may be 
necessary for the Department to make 2 (or more) trips to deliver the parcels 
to the ultimate destination. 

If a shipper does not split oversize packages the Post Office Department loses 
this higher revenue business completely, and while the operation of the Post 
Office Department cannot be compared to that of John Plain & Co., so-called big- 
ticket business at John Plain & Co. is known to be the most profitable part of 
the operation, since fixed costs do not increase proportionately with selling 
prices. 

In review, it is the opinion of John Plain & Co. that the limitations of Public 
Law 199, with the attendant shipment splitting, has the following effects on the 
parties concerned. 

A. Post Office Department 
1. When shipments are split it results in 
(a) a slight increase in gross revenue, offset by, 
(0) probable increased handling costs at origin and destination post 
offices, 
(c) possible increased payments to railroads, 
(d) increased costs at destination when additional delivery trips are 
necessary. 

2. When shipments are not split but delivered by other means it results in 

(a) complete loss of higher revenue business. 


B. Public generally and small merchants in particular located in towns having 
first-class post offices 

1. When shipments are split it results in— 

(a) small increase in transportation costs and 

(b) inconveniences, uncertainties, and extra costs involved in handling 
more packages. 

2. When shipments are not split it results in, (@) generally, considerably 
higher transportation costs. 

C. Shippers 

Limitations create— 

(a) additional clerical costs necessary to investigate status of post offices, 

(b) increased labor and carton costs necessary to prepare siwaller ship- 
ments, 

(c) loss of an undetermined amount of business from customers unwill- 
ing to pay higher transportation costs than competitors in neighboring 
smaller towns or unwilling to subject themselves to inconveniences and un- 
certainties involved in receiving multiple shipments instead of one. 

Since it would appear that the size and weight limitation succeeds only in 
increasing costs or inconveniences for everyone, with no direct benefits to any- 
one, it is respectfully suggested that the subcommittee act favorably on the 
bill to remove such limitations. 


Mrs. Sr. Georce. Then the committee will now adjourn, and we 
will meet again tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a.m., Friday, January 15, 1954.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 15, 1954 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PostaAL OpERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
° Washington, D. ¢ 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Katharine St. George, chairman of 
the gy sa re presiding. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

This emaiaaid first witness will be Mr. Erwin H. Tuthill, repre- 
senting the Avon Products of New York, Suffern, N. Y.. and he is 
a constituent of mine. 


STATEMENT OF ERWIN H. TUTHILL, TRAFFIC MANAGER OF AVON 
PRODUCTS, INC., SUFFERN, N. Y. 


Mr. Turniti, In the interests of brevity I have limited my state- 
ment to an actual situation and have omitted generalities. In a sense 
you might say it is sort of supporting testimony to help prove the 
statements of those who have preceeded me. 

My name is Erwin H. Tuthill, traffic manager of Avon Products, 
Inc. whose principal plant is located at Suffern, N. Y. I am also 
chairman of the temporary board of directors of the Parcel Post 
Association, chairman of the postal committee of the Eastern In- 
dustrial Traffic League, chairman of the postal committee of the Drug 
and Toilet Preparations Traffic Conference and a member of the 
postal committee of the National Industrial Traffic League. 


, Avon Products Inc., manufactures and distributes cosmetics and 
toilet preparations direct to the consumers through more than 60,000 
sales representatives, mostly housewives, located in cities, towns, and 

, . rural areas from coast to coast. Each representative is a small busi- 


hess person augmenting or providing the family income and each 
representative receives up to 18 orders per year. The cost of pack- 
ing and shipping these orders is paid and borne by the company. 
With the inception of Public Law 199 on January 1, 1952, it be- 
came obvious that the law would have a serious effect on our distri- 
bution costs. A survey was initiated with interesting if discourag- 
ing results. To indicate the hidden increase in cost, may I use an 
example a shipment containing 51 pounds of merchandise to three 
first-class post offices, 1 in each of the 3 zones 2, 3, and 4, and draw 
off the differential when delivery is to a city address over a delivery 
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to an R. F. D. address. In drawing a comparison it should be noted 
that our corrugated shipping containers vary in weight between 114 
and 2 pounds and that excelsior weighs about 1 pound per carton. 

Fall River, Mass., is zone 2 from Suffern, N.Y. If de livery is made 
to an R. F. D. address it can move in 1 package weighing 54 pounds, 
and postal charges would amount to $2.33. If delivered to a city 
address, however, it would have to move in 2 packages weighing 57 
pounds, and postal charges would amount to $2.64, a difference of 
31 cents. To Augusta, Maine, third zone from Suffern, by the same 
comparison it would be 1 package at $2.96 versus 3 pac kages weigh- 
ing 60 pounds at $3.63, a difference of 67 sg To Presque Isl: ind, 
Maine, fourth zone from Suffern, again by the same comparison, 
would be 1 package, $3.90, versus 3 packages, $4.68, a difference of 
78 cents. This, however, is only part of the extra expense. Our 
corrugated cartons cost between 25 cents and 45 cents each, and labor 
to fill a carton about 5 cents, using a medium-extra carton, cost 
plus labor, the differential is increased in zone 2 from 31 cents to 
61 cents, zone 3 from 67 cents to $1.27, and zone 4 from 78 cents to 
$1.38. This does not take into consideration that 2 additional pounds 
of merchandise or mispacking would require still another package 
at still higher cost, nor the extra labor required to segregate orders 
by zone and class of post office. 

Multiplying these increased costs by the number of orders involved 
convinced us that we must seek other methods of distribution insofar 
as possible. We immediately increased the use of truck-parcel post, 
a truckload of individual orders dropped in distant post offices, thereby 
making nearly all of our orders move within zone 2 and permitting 
up to 40 pounds per package. In large metropolitan areas we located 
local delivery companies ‘who would deliver our orders, including 
even the larker packages, within the area, and in many cases at con- 
siderably less than the parcel-post charge. We are continuing our 
efforts to obtain even wider distribution in this manner. 

During 1953 our parcel-post charges were approximately $114 
million. Our local delivery truck program diverted from the post 
office approximately $400,000, and our truck-parcel post diverted an 
additional $250,000. Had both of these programs been in full effect 
for the full year, the total diversion would have been at least $750,000, 
and had the increased rates of October 1 been in effect for the full 
year, the diversion would have been at ee $1 million. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that post-office loss of revenue from our company alone 
will be well over $1 million during the year 1954. It is interesting 
to note that none of this diverted revenue has accrued to the advantage 
of the Railway Express Agency. In fact, our use of that agency is 
also declining. 

Of equal importance to our poadeny is the good will of its sales 
representatives. We have noticed a sizable increase in complaints 
from our representatives because a packages containing the 
same order do not arrive the same day, causing embarrassing delays 
in delivery of the merchandise to their customers. We blame this 
increase in complaints entirely on Public Law 199, which requires the 
use of multiple packages. 

I have discussed the matter with m: ny of the members of associa- 
ciations to which I belong and find ~ most of them are confronted 
with similar problems to a more or less degree. Ironically, the 
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smaller companies are more vitally affected because they lack the 
volume to make use of the diversions that are proving so advantageous 
to us. 

It is our studied opinion that Public Law 199 should be repealed 
permitting the size and weight limitations governing packages be- 
tween first-class post offices to revert to those in effect prior to January 
1,1952. Any attempt to reduce size and weight on packages moving 
between other than first-class post offices will only serve to compound 
the situations I have outlined and lead to further loss of revenue 
to the post office and added expense to the consuming public and the 
an 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Tuthill, your company finds it particularly 
sdnaead on account of the lack of uniformity, I take it, too, on account 
of these pac kages ¢ : 

Mr. Turnity. That is correct. Every order is a different unit. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That, of course, is what our subcommittee is par- 
ticularly interested in in these hearings. Do you think that you 
would go back to parcel post if the law were restored ? 

Mr. Turn. Not complete. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. In other words, this trucking has proved to be a 
cheaper method ? 

Mr. Turnwn. That is correct. 

Mrs. Srv. Grorce. Mr. Gross, have you any questions? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Georer. Mr. Dowdy, have you any questions? 

Mr. Dowpy. I think you covered the question I was going to ask. 
If it was cheaper than parcel post you would keep on using the 
trucks. 

Mr. Turn. That is correct. We consolidated a great number of 
orders in one district and get the truck load to that point and from 
there it runs from the local delivery service or parcel post itself. 

Mr. Dowpy. Whether you deliver by those local delivery companies 
or local parcel post you would use the one that cost the less, naturally ? 

Mr. Turn. That is correct. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Bonin ? 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Mr. Boland? 

Mr. Botanp. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Georcr. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broruiti. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Robert De Kroyft, traffic department, 
William E. Wright & Sons, West Warren, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT DE KROYFT, TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, 
WILLIAM E. WRIGHT & SONS, WEST WARREN, MASS. 


Mr. Dr Kroyrr. I just sent in a report or a little statement, and if 
any additional copies are desired I will be glad to have them made. 

I did not have 50. I just had them typed ‘for the moment. If the 
committee would like to have additional copies I will be glad to 
supply them. 

Mrs. Sr. George. I think this is all right. Thank you. 
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Mr. Dre Kroyrr. My name is Robert De Kroyft, and I am appear- 
ing for William E. Wright & Sons Co., of West Warren, Mass., whose 
transportation matters are under my jurisdiction. Our company 1s 
engaged in the manufacture of various trimmings and bindings used 
Ink home sew ing. ous 

I might interject, Madam Chairman—I imagine you are familiar 
with this particular product but I don’t know whether the other 
members are—that these items are sold in notion counters 1n various 
stores in practically every town throughout the United States and the 
women buy them and use them for home manufacture of various 
garments, aprons, dresses, and so forth. ! 

By the very nature of our business shipments are made in small 
quantities to many thousands of customers located throughout the 
entire country, in fact, we have at least 1,500 customers located in 
2,000 towns and cities. 

There are more cities than there are customers because some cus- 
tomers are located in a great many towns. During the 20 years or 
so that I have been connected with Wright the parcel-post service has 
been of the utmost importance both to the company and its man cus- 
tomers. During this period the general business trend has been to- 
ward hand-to-mouth buying and low inventories. Orders are placed 
more frequently and in smaller size, both weightwise and dollarwise, 
with the result that parcel post has been relied on to an increased 
degree. 

Until Public Law 199 was encated parcel post afforded us highly 
convenient and economical distribution. For example, a $14.63 order 
of frilling weighing 18 pounds would customarily be packed in 1 
carton, and to a representative destination such as Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, the cost until recently was $1.37. To Waterloo, Iowa, and most 
of our other customers in that State the cost until recently was $1.80 
on this same typical order. However, since January 1, 1952, under 
Public Law 199, it is now necessary for us to pack this same order in 
three cartons. 

Today this same order must be packed in 3 cartons weighing 8 
pounds each or actually 7 pounds and 1 ounce which is taken under 
standard parcel-post regulations as 8 pounds. These 3 8-pound pack- 
ages to Cedar Rapids under the new parcel-post rates cost 91 cents each 
or a total of $2.73 for the order which previously moved at a cost of 


S1.5¢. 
Mr. Dowpy. You are making comparisons now under the new rate 
with what it cost under the old rate ? 

Mr. Dr Kroyrr. This is a combination comparison, Mr. Congress- 
man. It is not broken down as between the size alone, but there is a 
combination effect here that has been, a very, very serious thing. In 
other words, the new rate that was put in last fall and that has been 
superimposed upon the additional cost of 3 packages versus 1 package 
and handling cost, that I am going to discuss briefly also. 

Mr. Downy. We could probably make a better comparison of the 
additional cost if both figures are figured under the new rate. 

Mr. De Kroyrr. It would make a direct-line comparison, but I 
think the whole thing is interwoven and I am going to touch on that 
briefly and I think that some of the witnesses who have lived with 
this thing will explain it more in detail. An honest comparison of the 
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effect of size and weight limitations is very difficult to give, because 
of the synthesis, so to speak, of the two factors. 

Mr. Dowpy. What brought that to my mind was a time when we 
were having other hearings here of some sort—I do not remember 
just exactly what the point was now—some of the post-office officials 
were over here and the statement was made that if the post office 
were still carrying the larger packages the income to the Post Office 
Department would be $50 or $60 million more, but to handle those 
extra packages it would cost $150 or $200 million more. That 
was what I had in mind in asking the question; in other words, that 
the increased revenue would pay but a small fraction of the cost of 
carrying the extra packages. Some statement was made to that ef- 
fect last spring that came to my mind. 

Mr. De Kroyrr. That is entirely opposite to my understanding, 
but I certainly am not going to argue with their testimony. 

Mr. Dowpy. I do not know. I know that statement was made here. 

Mr. De Kroyrr. It is my understanding that the revenue has been 
reduced something like $100 million and that the cost of handling 
what has been eliminated is much less than that, and that there is a 
net loss to the postal department of about $70 million. 

Mr. Downy. I do not know. ‘The statement was made by some wit- 
ness, I believe from the Post Office Department last spring, that the 
additional revenue coming in would not cover the cost of carrying. 
Of course, I do not know. I am just quoting some testimony. 

Mr. Dr Kroyrr. It is my understanding that the net loss to the 
postal department is approximately $70 million from this limitation 
of size and weight. 

Mr. Dowvy. That is not net. 

Mr. Dr Kroyrr. The net; that is my understanding. 

Mr. Downy. I understood that to be gross revenue that was lost 
and not net revenue. 

Mr. Beten. I do not know. They quoted from a statement that the 
Department made and then the Department came back and made 
certain modifications to it pointing out that it was based on some other 
items. 

Mr. Dowpy. It has been changed so much at various times from the 
same witnesses that I sort of get lost. 

Mr. De Kroyrr. If that point is not made clear I personally would 
like to have an opportunity to at least try to get the facts at a later 
date, because it is a very serious point. 

Mr. Dowpy. In other words, so many witnesses here that we have 
had give us the same thing over and over again and a point like that is 
something that is really material. 

Mr. Dr Kroyrv. If it isn’t cleared up I would like to undertake to 
help clear it up. I am not an expert on parcel-post operations. 

Mr. Dowpy. Somebody is going to have to clear it up for me be- 
cause I have no way of knowing. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. I think that we should ask the Department defi- 
nitely to clear that up because I agree with you the figure has been 
used here over and over again. 1 think we should check with the 
Department as to exactly what the figure is. I am sure that you, Mr. 
De Kroyft, have had that same figure that we have had. 

Mr. Dr Kroyrr. Yes;I have. Iam trying to find the answer to your 
question as to what the difference would be solely due to the size and 
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weights regardless of the effect that the limits have had on the present 
rate structure. I can give you that, I think, roughly here. 

Mr. Downy. That would be close enough. 

Mr. Dr Kroyrr. However, I don’t think it is a fair figure, because I 
think the rates are due to the limitation. 

Mr. Downy. Of course that would depend on this other question I 
have that I want cleared up, too. 

Mr. De Kroyrr. Yes. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. De Kroyft, do you want to finish your state- 
ment and then when you find it you can give that to us? Do you have 
it there ? 

Mr. Dr Kroyrr. I have it very, very close. It would be approxi- 
mately 3 times 75 or about $2.25 as against the scale in 1 package of 
$1.37. 

Mr. Downy. That would be under the old rate. 

Mr. Dr Kroyrr. Under the old rate scale. That is subject to cor- 
rection, but I have it for 10 pounds and broke it down to 8 quickly. 

To most points in Iowa, including Waterloo, the three cartons 
required to pack this order now cost $1.12 each, or a total of $3.36, 
against the previous cost of $1.80. However, this does not state the 
entire picture. The cost of labor previously involved in packing and 
shipping this order for $14.63 worth of frilling was 46 cents—that is 
in one carton—whereas the cost of packing and shipping 3 cartons is 
85 cents, taking into consideration the cost of the cartons and han- 
dling involved. 

Thus it can readily be seen that Public Law 199 has worked a 
severe hardship on our company and on its many customers. These 
bad effects are compounded in the case of many customers or jobbers 
who must in turn use the mails for making shipments to the ultimate 
consumers. 

I might interject briefly at that point that the customers, regardless 
of who pays the charges directly, have to suffer in the end, and it is 
just one step in increasing the cost to the ultimate consumer or giving 
them less merchandise if something cannot be done to keep the cost 
under control. 

Not only does Public Law 199 work a direct hardship on us and 
thousands of other small businesses but it appears to threaten the 
very existence of the parcel post service itself. During the recent 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission, which culmi- 
nated in a rate increase of approximately 35 percent, I personally 
heard the statistician from the Postal Department testify that the 
reduction in weight limitations had cost the Government something in 
excess of $50 million. This figure, however, is only the loss of volume 
or shipments due to the weight limitations and does not consider, 
and I asked the question myself, if it considered the loss of business 
due to the size limitations, and there was no knowledge on that point. 
I know personally that there are many instances of shipments that 
are diverted, broken down, because of the size limitations and they 
are not in this figure. 

He had no information on how much additional loss was caused 
by the present size limitations which reduced the dimensions of pack- 
ages which are mailable down to a rather absurd degree. This known 
loss of revenue to the Government is responsible for at least one-third 
of the parcel post deficit claimed by the Post Office statistician to exist, 
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and it is therefore obvious that Public Law 199 has started a vicious 
circle which reduces revenue and thereby necessitates petitions by the 
Post Office Department for higher rates. The only logical outcome 
is a diminishing volume of parcel post which will in turn require 
rates so high as to virtually embargo the service and drive it to 
ultimate extinction. I think that is a very serious thing. You can 
see that it may be a means or a step toward just eliminating the whole 
parcel post service, and I don’t think that is your intention or your 
desire. We feel that Public Law 199 would never have been approved 
by Congress had the situation been fully understood at the time it 
was under consideration, and we feel certain that the present Con- 
gress will repeal this vicious law in order to lift an unfair burden 
from small business and make it possible for the parcel post service 
to continue unimpaired and protected from unfair attack by minority 
or selfish interests. 

On behalf of our company, its president, Mr. John T. Wright, and 
myself, I wish to thank you for extending me the opportunity to 
appear before you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. De Kroyft. I take it that your 
company has not diverted much of its business from parcel post, that 
you cannot very well. 

Mr. Dr Kroyrr. There is very little that can be done. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. There is no other place to go? 

Mr. De Kroyrr. We are examining all sorts of things now and that 
is more my job than testifying down here before Congress, is to try to 
work out a way to get these shipments through and we are working on 
plans now to ship them to different centers and radiate them out in 
some means, but there just doesn’t seem to be any means of doing that 
efficiently. The whole whole problem of small shipments is ex- 
tremely serious, not only in parcel post, but the whole country; very, 
very serious. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Bonin, any questions ? 

Mr. Bonrn. No. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Downy. None, except maybe to pursue this a little further. I 
was not in Congress or on committee when Public Law 199 was con- 
sidered and passed by Congress, but I have understood that one of the 
reasons that the reduction in the size and weight was put into effect was 
that the parcel post was running with a deficit and it was hoped to 
thus eliminate the deficit without having to increase rates. That was 
one of the reasons that was advanced as I understand it, and from 
your statement and from others we have heard, apparently that reduc- 
tion did not have that effect ? 

Mr. De Kroyrr. That is my understanding, that it had the opposite 
effect. 

Mr. Dowpvy. They were running with a deficit but that did not help 
itany. They were running with a deficit but cutting down the weight 
liimts did not help the deficit. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. As a matter of fact, as you well know, they have 
no right to run parcel post at a deficit. That was just a negligence of 
the law, because the law specifically says that the Postmaster General 
has to make parcel post pay its way. He is required todo so. It does 
not make any difference whether he wants to or not. When he does 
not do it he simply is not following the law. 
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Mr. Dr Kroyrr. We understand that. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. Thank you very much. 

Mr. De Kroyrr. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Our next witness is Mr. George W. Schaffer, rep- 
resenting C. W. Stuart & Co., Newark, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. SCHAFFER, APPEARING ON BEHALF 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DIRECT SELLING COMPANIES, 
AND C. W. STUART & CO. 


Mr. Scuarrer. Madam Chairman and gentlemen, my name is 
George W. Schaffer and as traflic manager I am representing before 
this committee the following associated manufacturing, distributing, 
and direct-retail sales organization, with home offices located at New- 
ark, Wayne County,New York State. Would you like me to omit 
reading the list, Madam Chairman 4 

Mrs. St. Grorce. I think you might. We all have a copy before us. 
Isthat agreeable to you gventlemen / 

Mr. Downy. I would suggest that that be done. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. All right. 

Mr. Scuarrer. The total gross sales volume of these companies is 
approximately $50 million a year. 

Distribution of our products throughout the United States is made 
almost exclusively by parcel post direct to the homeowner or ultimate 
consumer. Jewelry, silverware, cosmetics, and chinaware are shipped 
from Newark or Sodus, N. Y. Nursery stock, grass seed, and ferti- 
lizer orders are shipped from packing plants at Newark, N. Y., Co- 
lumbus, Miss., and St. Joseph, Mo. Strawberry stock shipping points 
are Selbyville, Del., Salisbury, Md., Anna, I1l., and Bristol, Ind. 

I might interject here that those points are such because these 
trawberry plant orders must necessarily be shipped direct from the 
producers or propagator, whoever develops the plant itself. It is 
not taken into a storage place when it is shipped. 

Ir. Downy. Agricultural products are exempt, are they not? 

Mr. Scuarrrer. You are right, sir, and if I might defer answering 
your question until I have finished the statement I would like to com- 
ment on that exemption. 

Mr. Dowpy. That is all right. 

Mr. Scuarrrer. During 1952 these companies processed over 
1,268,957 parcel post packages for which the Post Office Department 
collected some $912,165 in revenue. 

In addition, each year many thousands of sales kits, plate books, 
samples, order bli inks, and st: itionery are mailed by fourth-class mail 
to their sales representatives throughout the country. 

In reducing the size limit between first-class post offices to 72 inches 
in all zones, and the weight limit between first-class post offices to 40 
pounds in zones 1 and 2, and to 20 pounds in zones 3 to 8, inclusive, 
Public Law 199 has been a most discriminatory, costly, and confusing 
element in the direct-to-consumer sales business and the first backward 
step in service in 20 years. It has placed a tremendous burden 
upon our companies increasing the cost of labor, packing material, 
and postage. For our customers, it has added to the cost of living. 
All of these extra, and we maintain unwarranted, costs would be elim- 
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inated if the former size limits of 100 inches in length and girth 
combined and 70-pound weight in all zones and classes of post offices 
were reestablished. 

This is what Public Law 199 has meant to our companies in the 
conduct of their businesses : 

1. Increase in labor cost: 

(a) Preweighing of packages. 
(6) Packing of extra cartons. 
(c) Repacking of cartons when overweight by a few ounces. 
(7) Extra handling. 
(e) Extra addressing. 
(f) Extra shipping information forms, outside mail stickers, 
etc. 
(7) Increase in labor force. 
2. Increase in material costs: 
(a) Cartons. 
(6) Packing material. 
(c) Labels. 

3. Increased postage: 

(a) Payment of first pound rate on each additional package. 

(40- pound package, fourth zone, $2.94; 2- to 20-pound packages, 
$3.12), which is, of course, directly due to that doubling of the 
first-pound postage again. 

(6) Because of the carton weight, and wrappings two 20-pound 
packages will hold as much as 4 pounds less merchandise than one 
10-pound package; this spirals parcel-post charges still more. 
t. Discrimination between first class and other classes of post 

offices causes additional administrative expense for a shipper. 

In other words you have to keep looking up the destination post 
oftice to find whether it is a first or lesser class of post office to see what 
the weight and size limitation might be. 

The attached exhibits, No. 1, 2, and 3, serve to illustrate the amount 
of increased cost of labor, material, and postage on 3 orders selected 
at random and show that labor costs are increased from 100 to 200 
percent and material costs are increased from 38 to 75 percent in 
addition to the extra postage cost ranging from 15 to 25 percent. 

In our business, it is almost impossible to determine accurately the 
weight of an individual order prior to its assembly. I might interject 
again. Dealing with the ultimate consumer the size of ‘the order is 
governed only by the size of the purchase and the assortment of objects 
purchased. 

We often have to break down and repack parcels after they are once 
assembled in order to stay within the required size and weight limi- 
tation for the particular zone of destination or class of post office. 

There are literally thousands of business mailers throughout the 
country whose costs of doing business, and corresponding margin of 
taxable profit has been ser iously affected by these useless and unnec- 
essary added costs. Many valuable sales- produci ing premium articles 
have had to be dropped on account of the size limitation barring them 
from the mails. Customers and salesmen alike resent the withdrawal 
of these articles from sale. Multiplication of these hardships makes it 
difficult to retain the sales force required to produce the volume neces- 
sary to continue a profitable operation. 
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Even though the restrictions in size and weight limits and the dis- 
criminatory provisions of Public Law 199 have been in affect since 
January 1952, the ordinary patron cannot understand why a 40- pound 
package can be sent to a friend 150 miles aw: ay, but not to a destination 
200 or more miles distant. As a specific example, may I cite a recent 
occurrence, 

Late on a Friday afternoon a new salesman was oppointed in a city 
located in zone 3 from our main office. In response to a telephone 
request for stationery, order pads, and so forth, which would be 
required on Monday for this new person, the material was assembled, 
addressed, and the parcel taken to the post office for dispatch by 
parcel post special delivery. The postal clerk could not accept the 
package because it was slightly over the 20-pound limit. This required 
return of the package to the office, repackaging into two parcels, 
return to the post oflice for remailing with additional postage expense, 
payment of unnecessary extra special delivery fees on the part of the 
mailer. Double handling by the post office for delivery of 2 small 
packages that could just as easily have been transported as 1. 

May I interject a pe aad note? The person who proces this 
event was a person in an administrative capacity in our organization, 
a person who should have known that a 20- pound parcel could not be 
sent beyond zone 2, and yet even though this law has been in effect 
since 1952, it is still misunderstood by the general public. The party 
was not an expert shipping man. He merely knew that he had to get 
a parcel of goods to his representative by Monday morning so that 
he could go to work. When he called me about the case I felt that 
here was a perfect example to bring before you people as to just what 
the general public suffers in the mailing of their parcels. 

There is no substitute for an - ient and economical package dis- 
tribution service as performed by the post office. In the case just 
cited, we could not use Railway Express office since it was past their 
5 p.m. closing time. Also, since our express office is closed on Satur- 
day, there would have been no means of employing this medium be- 
fore Monday, the time the material was needed. 

[It is further submitted that millions of people who are affected by 
these re “ye ‘ed size and weight limits do not have their objections regis- 
tered at policyforming meetings such as this. It is only groups of 
business people, the lifeblood of whose ente rprises depend upon it, 
who are heard. This has been a very small voice of opposition in the 
past. I have personally talked to many individuals who have ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with the present size and weight limita- 
tions and discriminations but none have taken the action needed to 
register their wishes before hearings such as this. I seriously doubt 
if there can be any sizable number of independent nonbusiness persons 
in attendance here. This condition has been prevalent at all previous 
hearings or investigations in which I have had a part. Thus, in the 
Jast analysis, the individual nonbusiness mailer most seriously affected 
has not had a voice in the establishment of the limits. This is natural 
since there are few who could afford the expense and time to appear 
here and make their needs known. I further submit that the citizenry 
will one day register their opinion in the Congress, but this may not 
take place until after serious damage to the postal service has been 
done. 


comcanenem 
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When the Congress established the parcel post service it recognized 
the need of the Nation’s business and people for a fast, economical 
package delivery system. It provided for expansion of the service, 
increase of size and weight limits together with addition of other 
special services to be added as rapidly as possible and in accordance 
with the social and economic needs as the service dictated. The intent 
was not, and should not be, to reduce or curtail by reduction in size, 
weight, or Speraean ation between classes of post office, that service 
which has been one of the greatest factors in the economic growth 
cf the country. Many of our largest merchandising institutions owe 
their beginning, growth, and success to the fourth-class mail-distribu- 
tion facilities. Many more thousands of small businesses and hun- 
dreds of thousands of people all across the country earn their livelihood 
in the retail trade and in the direct selling field utilizing the facilities 
of parcel-post delivery. No other agency is or will ever be equipped to 
perform this service and bring the farm, rural, and suburban resident 
into parity with city life economically. Thus the reduction of size 
and weight limits has a chain reaction which tends to bar many 
products from this medium ; increases consumer resistance to purchase, 
creates unemployment, increases the cost of labor, material, and trans- 
portation to a point beyond which a reasonable profit can be main- 
tained. 

Relatively few people recognize the harmful reaction on our na- 
tional economy which the results of Public Law 199 have brought us. 
Who can measure the amount or degree of business recession about 
which our economists forewarn us, that can be credited to the effects 
of this curtailment of service through reduced size and weight limi- 
tations / 

In behalf of the companies I represent, I strongly recommend the 
repeal of Public Law 199. This costly, discriminatory, and con- 
fusing law should not be replaced by other uniform limits of less 
than those which had been in effect for 20 years. One hundred inches 
in size and 70 pounds in weight were proven satisfactory, economical, 
fair to all and in impetus to the national economy. The reduction of 
size and weight limits were not requested or sought by the Post Office 
Department, which has reported the law difficult to administer and 
creative of widespread criticism and dissatisfaction. The diversion 
of larger parcels which can no longer be mailed and which cannot 
be divided has been charged with increasing the so-called deficit by 
over $70 million. I submit that continuation of these reduced limits 
are not in the public interest. They are unnecessarily costly, impair 
the national economy, result in loss of revenue to the post. office, 
service to the people, reduce the usefulness of the parcel-distribution 
system and should be repealed at the eariest possible moment. 

The Post Office Department . a national service. ‘it should be run 
economically, but never will be self-sustaining or run at a profit. 
Therefore, as a service organization which bolsters our economy by 
delivery of merchandise to people, we should not curtail and ham- 
string such service by the unrealistic restrictions of Public Law 199. 

I would like to have the aforementioned exhibits included with my 
statement if there is no objection. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. If there is no objection that will be done. 

(The exhibits referred to follow :) 
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ExHIBIT No. 
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24-piece order, weight 21 pounds, 4th zone 
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ExHIsBit No. 3 


71-piece order, weight 62 pounds, 4th zone 


Cost after enactment 
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124% pounds 


If I might go back to Congressman Dowdy’s exemption, which does 
apply to agricultural commodities, some of our companies, as noted on 
the title page, do deal in these agricultural commodities which are 
exempted from the size and weight limitation, but I am deeply con- 
cerned that should Public Law 199 be replaced by some other uniform 
size and weight limits of less than 100 inches and 70 pounds, it would 
be disastrous to the nursery industry. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you cannot just cut off the tops of trees to 
make two parcels. Some of these smaller trees are 4 and 5 feet in 
length, but they only weigh a few pounds. Therefore, if we were to 
reduce the exemption and cut that size limit, these products would be 
thrown right out of the Post Office because they could no longer be 
carried and the agricultural nursery business throughout this country 
is tremendous, as I am sure the Congressman from Texas is aware. I 
am sure he is aware of the tremendous agricultural growth of rose trees 
and the like which are developed and shipped throughout the country. 
Also the Congressman from Iowa, Mr. Gross, must be familiar with 
the tremendous nursery business done in the Shenandoah area. 

In the same connection, these companies who deal in this nursery 
products also ship, and rightfully so, along with nursery products, a 
manufactured fertilizer which is to condition the soil and give these 
plants a good start in their transplanting condition. This manu- 
factured fertilizer is not exempt from the size and weight limitations. 
Therefore, it means that when more than 20 pounds is included in a 
package of nursery stock, or an order for a nursery stock, it must be 
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segregated! into two or more parcels because of the weight of the 
fertilizing compound. There again it is confusing in this type of 
business because of the segregation of one of the “articles which is 
included in the group of commodities sold to the consumer. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Schaffer, do you not foresee the time, which 
I do not think is too far distant, when most of these nursery products 
will be shipped by truck. Do you not think it is a more satisfactory 
means of transporting them / 

Mr. Scuarrer. Mrs. St. George, my answer to your question is, 
there is a different trend in our business. A few years ago 75 percent 
or perhaps a larger percentage of our orders were processed by rail- 
way express. Today the reverse is true. Almost 80 percent of our 
output is now by parcel post, for this very reason : As I pointed out in 
my statement, there is no other service that can do the job for the 
individual homeowner or consumer. The express company cannot 
make delivery to these people in rural routes. Trucking industry can- 
not serve them. They will not serve them and have no means of 
serving them. Many of these customers of ours have rural-route ad- 
dresses and post-office-box ad _ ‘sses only. They are not in the city 
areas and, even if they were, the local delivery trucking service does 
not usually extend beyond the 1 limits of the metropolitan area; there- 
fore, our sales again has been through the use of _ parcel-post 
medium and even if we were to move them by truck, or by railway 
express, or by any other transportation medium, we would then 
consolidate them into drop shipment post-office boxes so that they 
could ultimately be delivered to the local consumer from a local zone 
1 and 2 area. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. It would mean transfer. 

Mr. Scuarrer. It would mean diverting the long-haul and better 
paying revenue to the post office to a local distribution point and we 
are considering such a means of distribution for our product, but 
because of its concentrated time of shipping in the spring and fall 
when the planting season is on, it has been most difficult to set up such 
an arrangement because of the tremendous volume and output at that 
time. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorep. Are there any questions of the witness now? 

Mr. Bonin. I notice in this last paragraph the statement that the 
Post Office Department is a national service: 

It should be run economically, but never will be self-sustaining or run at a 
profit. 

Do you honestly believe that the Government should continue to 
subsidize these matters? 

Mr. Scuarrer. I honestly believe that the Post Office Department 
in the operation of its many thousands of small third- and fourth- 
class post offices, star routes, and rural routes, can never be run at a 
profit, but they do provide a service for the country by the dissemina- 
tion of information and delivery and service to those people who re- 
quire it, and it is even more important to the national economy today 
with the new home developments outside the metropolitan areas of 
cities which have sprung up since the end of World War IT and which 
is now a great consumer market which never existed before. 

Mr. Bontn. By the same token should the Government get into 
silverware, cosmetics, chinaware, grass seed, and fertilizer business 
because it would be a national service to the people ? 
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Mr. Scnarrer. I do not feel that the Government should go into 
business and I don’t think I intimated that in my statement, but I do 
feel that the Post Office Department as a facility which has been in- 
strumental in the development of business throughout the country in 
all classes and in all sections of the country should continue that serv- 
ice which has been since its inception one of the great impetuses to the 
national economy that has ever been known. Without the service 
those people cannot take advantage of the market. 

Mr. Bonin. Actually the post office is a business, too, is it not? 

Mr. Scuarrer. I had never considered it as such. I have always 
looked upon it personally us a service. Whether I could mail a 3-cent 
letter in Washington, D. C., or in Squeedunk 45 miles out in the 
country it was always a national and uniform service in my estima- 
tion and so far as I bash everybody else has considered it in the same 
manner. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Of course, you do realize, Mr. Schaffer, that the 
parcel er is supposed to pay its way by law. 

Mr. Scnarrer. I agree with you. I have no argument with that. 

Mr. Broynii. Your statement was with reference to the Post Office 
Department as a whole, not just the parcel-post system? You feel 
that parcel post should be self-sustaining ? 

Mr. Scuarrer. I feel the parcel post should be self-sustaining, but 
[ think to be self-sustaining the Post Office Department will have 
to provide itself with a better cost-ascertainment system to develop 
charges which should be assessed purely to fourth-class mail, and I 
don’t think that point has ever been proven in any of the investiga- 
tions that I have had a part in to my satisfaction on this point and 
the point has been consistently raised in many articles that I have 
read that the cost-ascertainment system of the Post Office Depart- 
ment has not proved conclusively that fourth-class mail has been 
operated at a deficit. I think Senator Carlson pointed that out in 
some of his speeches and remarks quite recently. 

Mr. Dowpy. I think with the various users of the mail, if they are 
predominantly second-class users, they complain that the other three 
classes are not charged enough. If they are third-class users they 
complain other classes are not charged enough. I believe you are 
the first to complain about fourth class before us, but all of them com- 
plained about the other three, so I guess that is fair. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you very much, Mr. Schaffer. 

Mr. Scuarrer. Thank you. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Our next witness is Mr. Max Berkowitz, director 
of the National Authority for Ladies’ Handbag Industry of New 
York City. 


STATEMENT OF MAX BERKOWITZ, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL AUTHOR- 
ITY FOR LADIES’ HANDBAG INDUSTRY, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Berxowrrz. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Max Berkowitz. I am a director of the National Au- 
thority for the Ladies’ Handbag Industry, a national trade associa- 
tion of handbag manufacturers. There are 250 handbag manufac- 
turers in our organization and they produce approximately 70 percent 
of the total production of handbags in the United States. 
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The cost of transportation, and the cost of operations incident to 
the movement of handbags from manufacturers to the retailers, is a 
matter of considerable importance to the handbag industry. The 
highly competitive condition of the handbag industry makes it very 
sensitive to the slightest change in the cost of production. 

Prior to January 1, 1952, the date the reduction in the parcel-post 
size and weight limitation went into effect, handbag manufacturers 
used parcel post quite extensively because of the convenience, the 
lower cost, and, in some instances, because it is the only pr: actical 
method of shipment. Under some circumstances, where the retailer 
specifies the mode of transportation be by parcel post, the manu- 
facturer, of necessity, had no choice but to ship in accordance with 
the retailer’s instructions. Prior to the change, handbag shipments 
generally were made in — of 12, and the unit of sale on the 
manufacture rs’ level is in dozen lots. The former parcel-post size 
and weight limitation of 100 inches in girth and length combined 
and 70 pounds i in weight lent itself to packaging of 1 dozen, 2 dozen, 
or, as in some instances, 3 dozen handbags to a carton, depending 
on the size of the handbag and whether the “Vy are pac ‘ked 1 or 2 to a box. 

The reduction in the size and weight limitations prevented the 
packaging in multiples of 12. Now, instead of a dozen handbags 
being shipped in 1 carton, it is necessary to ship 2 cartons, 1 containing 
8 handbags, and the other 4; or 2 cartons, each containing 6 handbags; 
with the same difficulty in connection with the 2-dozen and 3-dozen 
shipments. The additional cartons, the additional packing materials, 
the additional work, and additional insurance, are all additional 
costs borne by the handbag manufacturer. 

The change in the size and weight limitations also created a great 
deal of controversy between retailers and manufacturers, in con- 
nection with the method of shipment. This has caused considerable 
correspondence, loss of goodwill, loss of customers, and additional 
cost in the clerical department. All of these difficulties are of a con- 
tinuing nature and have not been solved with the passage of time. 

Although the handbag manufacturers do not gener: ally pay for the 
transportation, since most shipments are made f. o. b. ‘factory, they 
do pay for all of the costs in connection with pac kagin ng. As stated 
before, however, the change in size and weight limitations have caused 
many retailers to instruct manufacturers to make freight and express 
shipments and to deliver to packing companies where the retailers’ 
shipments are consolidated. Instead of solving the problem for the 
handbag manufacturers, this created new problems and new difficulties 
in most instances. The cost of delivering to the express company, to 
the freight yard or the packing company is greater than the added 
cartons, boxes, wr is ping paper and labor costs. 

It may therefore be seen that a relatively unimportant phase of the 
handbag business has become aggravated and magnified, out of all 
proportion in relation to the overall picture of conducting a business, 
as a result of the change in the parcel-post size and weight limitations. 

We are leaving to other witnesses the discussion on the discrimina- 
tory aspects between first-class post offices and the other classes, the 
added costs to consumers because of the added shipping costs and the 
many other adverse effects created by the change in the size and 
weight limitations. 
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The handbag industry is currently experiencing a recession. The 
added costs we have spoken about are causing unnecessary hardships, 
and loss of business. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge your favorable consideration of 
enacting the necessary legislation to restore the size and weight limita 
tions that existed prior to January 1, 1952. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank you. 

7s Sr. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Berkowitz. 

If it is agreeable to the committee shall Mr. Berkowitz stay here 
and we will hear Mr. Roth’s testimony and then we can question them 
both, as long as it is on the same subject. 

Mr. Dowpy. I have no questions. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Will you stay there? 

Mr. Berkowirz. Yes. | would like to answer one question one of 
you Congressmen asked. He asked the witness if he wanted the 
Government to go in one kind of business. I would suggest one 
business, handbags, with 6 million women, and satisfy them with their 
styles. ‘Then you have a business. 

Mr. Dowpy. How about trying to satisfy just one ? 

Mr. Berkowrrz. That is something. 

Mrs. St. Georce. You stay there, Mr. Berkowitz. We may want to 
ask some more questions. 

Mr. Roth, you represent Henry-Richards Co., New Haven, Conn. ? 


STATEMENT OF LARRY ROTH, C. P. A.. HENRY-RICHARDS CO., INC., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Mr. Rorn. That is right. Madam Chairman and members of the 
committee, my name is Lawrence M. Roth. I am employed by the 
Henry-Richards Co., Inc., a handbag manufacturing firm located i 
New Haven, Conn., in the capacity of assistant tothe president. Iam, 
incidentally, a certified public accountant. 

We are a typical handbag manufacturer. We manufacture $2 and 
$3 plastic handbags. Our price range constitutes more than one-third 
of the entire sales of the handbag industry. 

Current parcel-post regulations as to size and weight limitations 
have resulted in cost increases and handling hardships. 

For example, prior to January 1, 1952, we were able to ship 1 
dozen handbags in 1 carton. Under current regulations it takes 2 and 
sometimes, depending on the size of the bags, 3 cartons to ship the 
same 1 dozen. 

On quantities over one dozen the difficulty is multiplied, especially 
if quarter dozen and half dozen are involved. Many chain stores 
demand for example shipments of one and a quarter dozen, one and 
a half dozen, or one and three-quarter dozen shipments. The reason 
why this makes for more difficulty is that it is necessary to stock many 
additional size cartons to make the above shipments. 

For example, 134 dozen handbags take 3 cartons, an 8, a 6, and a 4; 
that is, 8 pieces, 6 pieces, and 4 pieces. One and a quarter dozen take 
either two 6’s and a 3, or an 8,a4,anda3. Stocking additional size 
cartons means more purchasing administration work, more space con 
sumed in holding these various sizes and more handling. 
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The situation is even more difficult when we have large bags to 
handle—as is the current vogue, for example, the “tote” bag. I believe 
Madam Chairman is familiar with that, the big thing with the handle. 

Mr. Dowpy. Suitcase size. 

Mr. Rorn. Exactly, and the new items in 1954 are larger. For ex- 
ample, the “tote” bag, the largest single item, largest in popularity 
and size, of 1953 is being handled with great hardship under present 
regulations. 

If a manufacturer makes more than one size bag taking different 
size individual cartons, and as is invariably the case, the retailer buys 
an assortment; it is a direct hardship to package these economically 
under the restricted parcel-post regulations without having odd size 
cartons made up. Previously, a couple of paragraphs ago, I said one 
and three quarter dozen h: indbags takes 3 cartons, an 8, a 6, and a 4. 
If the manufacturer comes out with new styles they might still take 
an 8. a 6, and a 4. or a 6. a6 and a 3, but there would be a different 

ize carton, taking 4 pieces. The cartons are not necessarily, because 
they take a handbags, adaptable to every size. 

Further, reaking up a shipme nt into several cartons causes them 
to straggle into the retailer which prevents the retailer displaying the 
bags : in turn loss of sales, until the other packages catch up. 

On our parcel- post shipments, we find that our cost increases have 
been approximately 75 percent in shipping and h: indling labor and ad 
ministration. This includes handling two or more cartons where there 
was one before; making up additional parcel-post labels, penny re- 
ceipts, and so forth. Our carton cost has increased approximately 25 
percent just on additional cartons used. Our carton costs as a result 
of extra packages to be handled has increased about 3314 percent. 

The overall increase has amounted to 50 percent as a result of the 
limitations. We have polled the membership of our association and the 
answers show in many instances increases as high as 75 to 100 percent 
on parcel post expenses. 

Parcel-post shipments comprise anywhere from 45 to 55 percent 
of business done, in which case it is obvious this increased cost becomes 
an important factor in the cost of the product. 

An additional complicating factor is floor space. When more car- 
tons are used more floor space is taken for the same amount of goods 
shipped. This means the shipping department, charged with a cer- 
tain rental overhead expense, cannot make as much per unit as before, 
thus loading the cost of the product. 

Often, returns by customers are sent express, collect, because of in- 
adequate facilities on the part of retailers. In connection with return 
shipments by retailers to manufacturers, because of the change in the 
aaa ations, the retailers make these return shipments via express, col- 
lect, in many cases, instead of parcel post as was done formerly. 

Returns at best are costly; returns by rail prohibitive. 

Competition is becoming keener. As a result buyers have been 
instructed to buy more often and buy less. This increases the parcel 
post used and the tendency and need for smaller shipments. 

This all can mean only one thing. Since the manufacturers cost is 
increasing and since he cannot get. more from the retailer who in- 
cidentally, in testimony to be heard, will prove his cost is rising due 
to the limitations. The manufacturer has only one choice—to reduce 
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the value of the product. This will result, in the consumer, at the 
lower end of the income bracket where the value of a dollar is vital, 
getting less for that same dollar. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Groner. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Downy. I have this question. I notice you said that you polled 
your membership and in many instances they showed increases on 
parcel-post expenses running as high as 75 to 100 percent. 

Mr. Rorn. Yes. 

Mr. Dowpy. Do you not imagine that probably they exaggerated a 
little bit ? 

Mr. Rorn. No, sir. You see, it depends on what price-range bag 
they are handling. Members of the association handle bags that retail 
for $1, $1.69, $2, and so forth. In some instances, I would say with 
practically all of their business tied up with these small shipments it 
can easily rise 75 to 100 percent. In our business alone we manufacture 
$2 and $3 bags, $2 in one factory and $3 in another. The parcel post 
expenses in our $2 factory has risen even more than in our $3 factory 
because in our $3 factory the proportion of shipments going by pare ‘el 
post is less. Where you have the proportion of shipments going by 
parcel post to be the greater amount of your business, it rises tre- 
mendously. 

Mr. Dowpy. I was just wondering about doubling the cost. 

Mr. Broym.. Why is there a difference in the amount of parcel 
post used between the $2 and $3 items? 

Mr. Rorn. Because in packing, for one thing, in our $2 bags we 
package 4 to a box. Let me quote you a figure. On the $2 bag 
business we have, approximately 80 percent is done with chain variety 
stores—W oolworth’s, Kresge’s, Murphy’s, and so forth. On our $3 
bags it comes to about 50 pe rcent, because department stores use the 

3 bags. As a consequence chain variety stores because of limited, 
very limited, counter space take only small shipments, a dozen, a 
dozen and a quarter, and so forth, while a department store can handle 
anywhere from 3 dozen up to 3 gross. 

Mr. Broyinun. Repealing this Public Law 199 would not change 
that proportion of use? 

Mr. Rorn. No; it would not change the proportion of use, but it 
would change the landed cost to the retailer, that is, how much it 
costs to get it on the counter. That is vital. Asa matter of fact, I 
can cite you an instance of a very large variety chain which cut out 
$1.95 bags because it was unprofitable for them, and for us reducing 
the value of the bag and for their paying for the cost of the trans- 
portation in the small quantities which they used. They cut it out. 

Mr. Broyniti. What do you use for the $3 bags? 

Mr. Roru. We use railway express certainly, where we have to. I 
can tell you definitely that we have lost orders and, as a matter of 
fact, we have lost counter space to other products as a result of the 
handbags not paying for themselves only because of increased trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Broruttit. Which would be more desirable: Repeal of Public 


Law 199, or reduce the excise tax on handbags? 
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Mr. Roru. Very good question; repeal of the excise tax I would 
say. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is a very serious handicap. 

Mr. Rorn. That is. That’s terrible, $5 and below. You get a re- 
tailer who wants to—I don’t want to digress into this—put out $3 or 
$2.98, or whatever it is, and the lady customer has to break a $5 bill 
and that $5 is practically gone. It is awful. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. Men, of course, do not realize, although you gen- 
tlemen do, that a handbag to the woman is not a luxury; it is a 
necessity. I do not care who she is, she has to have a handbag. 

Mr. Dowpy. Let me ask a question. Is it just one she has to have? 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. She still has to have that one. 

Mr. Rorn. We wish she had more, Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Broruity. You mentioned $2 and $3 handbags. The excise 
tax was not included in that? 

Mr. Rorn. That is correct; it was not. That is at retail. 

Mr. Berkowrrz. May I have one more word ? 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Yes. 

Mr. Berkowrrz. Mr. Roth spoke about the statistics of manufac- 
turers. He spoke for my association. His firm is a member of my 
association. I have here replies. I am not going to make an affidavit 
that they are correct, but they indicate 50- to 100-percent increases in 
the cost of transportation. However, you have a witness here, Mr. 
Runkle from Detroit, who is an old friend of mine and an authority 
in retailing. He has been with Altman and I think he can tell you 
more about it. 

Congressman, you asked something about excise taxes? 

Mr. Broyuiti. Of course, these hearings are not on excise taxes. 
Maybe I should not have asked the question. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Incidentally, I have a bill to repeal excise taxes. 

Mr. Berxowrrz. I do hope something will be done. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Our next witness is Mr. James Crew, Phillips-Jones Corp., Potts- 
ville, Pa., representing the National Association of Shirt, Pajama, 
and Sportswear Manufacturing. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES R. CREW, TRAFFIC MANAGER OF PHILLIPS- 
JONES CORP., POTTSVILLE, PA., REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SHIRT, PAJAMA, AND SPORTSWEAR MANUFAC- 
TURING 


Mr. Crew. Madam Chairman, may it please the committee, my 
name is James R. Crew. Iam employed as traffic manager of Phillips- 
Jones Corp., New York, N. Y., and I am speaking for that company 
as well as for the National Association of Shirt, Pajama, and Sports- 
wear Manufacturers, who represent 85 percent of the volume of the 
shirt and pajama industry in the United States, doing over 3 quarters 
of a billion dollars’ wholesale or over $1 billion retail. 

I have been actively engaged in transportation since 1922 and am 
admitted to practice before the Bar of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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The intent and purpose of the Parcel Post law was to provide a 
convenient and efficient system of tr ansporting merchandise and par- 
cels between points in the United States and its possessions. 

No method of transportation should operate under a deficit. That 
applies to the postal service as well as other methods of public trans- 
portation. Nor should one section of the postal service be penalized 
because another section is operating at a deficit. 

I am sure that the members of this committee are quite familiar 
with the details and the inequities of Public Law 199. 

We ship to every State in the Union and to our possessions as well 
as to many foreign countries and our experience covers a wide diver- 
sity of shipping problems. If those inequities were to exist with any 
of the common carriers employed by us or any other shipper or con- 
signee, it would not be long before a complaint was filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to eliminate discrimination as a 
violation of the Interstate Commerce Act. We have no such remedy 
under the postal laws. We are appealing to the Congress to remedy 
this gross discrimination by amendment or repeal of Public Law 
199. 

At previous hearings, the railway express agency were strong 
supporters both for an increase in parcel-post rates and for a reduc- 
tion in the size and weight limitations. They claimed that the post 
office should not infringe on the common carriers’ business and that 
low rates plus the 70-pound, 100-inch limit were diverting shipments 
into parcel-post service which normally would move via railway ex- 
press. 

Asa shipper, we are forced to use the cheapest means of trans- 
portation open to us, but as a traffic manager with a wide actual ex- 
perience in rate making, we acknowledge that rates cannot be reduced 
beyond a certain point without bringing about the failure of the 
carrier involved. This applies as well to the postal department as 
it does to a common carrier. We feel that the postal rates were 
too low. ‘Transportation costs had increased with no similar in- 
crease in charges to compensate for the change in times. 

A fair rate should be set as well as a fair size and weight limitation. 
We believe that the old size and weight limitations were correct and 
fair and should be maintained in the future in place of those set forth 

Public Law 199. 

The railway express agency testified at previous hearings that 
Public Law 199 would divert a large quantity of parcel post traffic to 
railway express. It was at this point that the information given at 
the previous congressional hearing was incomplete. The railway 
express agency soon applied for a rate increase which in the final 
analysis exceeded the increase established by the post office. 

Apparently they did not wish to maintain their competitive ad- 

vantage whereby the high postal charges together with the low size 
and weight limitations would divert ‘traffic to the railw: ay express 
agency. 

Our customers requested almost unanimously that no shipments be 
made via railway express agency due to their high charges; at the 
same time they have requested that shipmengs be broken “down into 
sizes which can be shipped via parcel post. 

This turns out to be very expensive for both ourselves and our 
customers. Under the old law it was possible for us to ship 3 to 4 
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dozen shirts packed in 1 carton. The size limitation of 72 inches 
prevents us from shipping over 1 or 114 dozen shirts in 1 carton. 

In actual practice we are forced many times to break this 4-dozen 
package down into 4 separate parcels and ship it via parcel post in 
order to satisfy our customers and keep their business. Instead of 
the post office handling 1 —— they must handle 4. Extra han- 
dling costs have resulted in a still further deficit for fourth-class 
matter instead of making it Ly its own way. 

As to the basis of discrimination, we quite frequently ship to a 
first-class post office as well as to a neighboring town not over 4 miles 
distance which has a second-class post office. Our customer, under 
the first-class post office, when ordering 4 dozen shirts shipped via 
parcel post to the fifth zone would have to pay a total of $5.20 in- 
cluding insurance, 4 times the charges assessed on a single dozen. His 
competitor 4 miles distant and served by a second-class post office could 
get the same shipment at approximately $1 cheaper. This competi- 
tor can offer his merchandise at a lower retail price than the customer 
served by the first-class post office. 

The irony of this situation is that the packages received at the 
second-class post office are usually handled through the first-class post 
office town and the first-class post office distributes to nearby towns 
having a second-class post office. 

When it comes to the size and weight limitations, we have a very 
fixed opinion as to what would be fair. Past experience has shown 
that 70 pounds with 100 inches in overall length and girth combined is 
a fair and reasonable size and weight limitation. Experience has also 
proved that the present size and weight limitation has defeated its 
purpose. Rather than making possible savings, it ltas further in- 
creased the deficit. It should be eliminated from the public law as 
soon as possible and the old size and weight limitation restored. 

As an idea of some of the discriminations involved, I am submitting 
a series of examples which clearly show that the present size and 
weight limits work an undue disadvantage of one customer over 
another. 

On shipments moving to zone 2, where a 40-pound limit is per- 
mitted, the size limitation restricts the movement of shirts and pajamas 
to approximately J] dozen per carton. A shipment of 1 dozen gar- 
ments weighing approximately 10 pounds would cost 79 cents includ- 
ing insurance; 2 dozen would cost $1.58; three dozen $2.37; and 4 
dozen $3.16. These figures are for shipments destined to a first-class 
post office, but if the same shipment is for rural delivery, and quite 
a few of our patrons are located outside the delivery limits of a first- 
class post office, they would be given the benefit of the old size and 
weight limitation and, instead of having to ship in 4 cartons, they 
could consolidate and ship in 1 carton and there would be no difference 
in the 1-dozen carton, but instead of $1.58 for 2 dozen, he would pay 
$1.29. On 3 dozen, instead of $2.37, he would pay $1.68; and on 4 
dozen, instead of paying $3.10, he would pay $2.13 

You can, therefore, see that one customer would have the benefit of 
lower costs than his competitor which is an unfair and unjust situ- 
ation. The difference will range anywhere from 39 cents to $1.03. 
On a 4-dozen shipment that would mean approximately 25 cents a 
dozen, or 2 cents per garment. 
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Prior to the passage of Public Law 199, our practice was to ship in 
one carton only as far as possible. This meant that approximately 
$0 percent of our shipments of 4 dozen or less moved in 1 package 
via parcel post, due to the fact that the railway-express charges 
exceeded the parcel-post charges and there was very little traffic mov- 
Ing via railway express. 

When Public Law 199 became effective our customers unanimously 
requested that we break small shipments down into a number of pack 
ages and ship them via parcel post. Some of the customers even went 
so far as to refuse the shipments that were shipped Via railway 
express on account of higher charges. Between the time the postal 
rates were increased and the time the Railway Express Agency re 
ceived their increase, 2-dozen shipments were broken down into 2 
cartons and anything over 2 dozen and up to 4 dozen inclusive was 
shipped via railway express. When the express company received 
their increase, we began to split orders for parcel-post shipment. A 
reversion back to the old size and weight limit would place all con 
signees on the same basis and would eliminate the discrimination 
which now exists. 

There is another factor which was not considered according to my 
examination of the record and that is the additional work placed 
upon both the postal authorities and the shippers due to the multiple 
shipments made under the new size and weight limitations. 

Our experience has proven that when multiple shipments are made, 
it is only on a rare occasion that the packages reach their destination 
at the same time. In many instances there is a lapse of several days 
between the arrival of one package and the others. 

It has just been my experience to have an order broken down into 
5 packages which normally would have moved in 1. This shipment 
traveled in a mail car which caught fire and the entire shipment was 
destroyed. Normally, we would have filed a single claim, but as the 
shipment was broken down into 5 packages we have to file 5 separate 
claims. They were paid over a period of 6 months. Therefore, it 
took us 6 months to settle this loss and dole out the credits to the 
customer. 

All of our merchandise is sold f. 0. b. origin point. As the title of 
the goods passes upon delivery to the carrier, technically we have no 
further interest in the matter. However, due to the inexperience of 
our customers we file claims for them and, upon payment thereof, 
eredit their accounts accordingly. Under the old size and weight 
limitation, a similar occurrence would have only resulted in one 
claim. 

Our tracing work has also increased approximately 50 percent. 
The customer receives 1 package of a 2- or 3-package shipment and 
immediately claims a short shipment. <A tracer has to be instituted 
and the post office must go to the expense of trying to locate the 
package only to find it was delivered anywhere from 2 to 10 days 
after the first package. 

There are many places in sparsely settled territory that can only 
be served by parcel post. Vernal, Utah, for instance, has a first-class 
post office. Yet it is located 128 miles from Craig, Colo., the nearest 
railhead and express office. Obviously, uniformity, by itself, does not 
solve the problem. 
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Approximately 110.000 of the orders received by Phillip-Jones in 
1953 specified parcel post. When these orders were packed and 
shipped they required 130,000 packages. 

This means that the post office handied approximately 20 percent 
more packages under the present regulations than would have been 
required under the old size and weight limit to move the same amount 
of merchandise. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Crew. I want to commend you 
for your statement because you have addressed yourself principally 
to the discriminatory features in the law, which is what this subeom- 
mittee is particularly interested in now. I notice also that you speak 
of the expenses, but is it not a fact that even with the rates as they are 
today parcel post is still the cheapest medium that you can possibly 
use ¢ 

Mr. Crew. Madam Chairman, it is still the cheapest medium up to 
certain weight limits. I have a breakdown here which I did not in- 
clude in my statement. Two dozen, or 20 pounds, which would re- 
quire a 2-carton shipment for us, and picking the fifth zone as an 
example, would require postage, which includes insurance, of $2.60, 
which is double the 1-dozen charge. If the size limit were eliminated, 
instead of $2.60 the postage rate would be $2.32. The express charge 
for the same 2 dozen would be $3.01. That also includes the Federal 
tax plus their insurance. The truck charge would be $6.55. If the 
100-inch limit were restored, we could move out a 4-dozen shipment in 
1 package. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is not the point of my question. Iam asking 
you: What cheaper method of transportation at present rates do you 
have ¢ 

Mr. Crew. At present rates the post office would be cheaper for 
t dozen. Even with the breakdown it is still cheaper at 4 dozen. It 
is only a matter of policy that we do not break down over two. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Mr. Broyhill ? 

Mr. Broynm1. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Downy. One thing. I take it that your package costs have not 
been increased 100 percent or even 50 percent ¢ 

Mr. Crew. No, it has not been a hundred percent. 

Mr. Dowpy. In other words, you have given us something we can 
base an estimate on, whereas just when the general statement is made 
that the packaging costs have increased 100 percent, you actually 
have not more than 20 percent additional cartons you have to buy. 

Mr. Crew. That is correct. 

Mr. Downy. You have given us some information figures that we 
can see rather than just a statement that costs have increased 50 or 75, 
or 100 percent, and I thank you for that. 

Mrs. St. Groree. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Crew. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Our next witness is Mr. Harry Kay, Wentworth 
Manufacturing Co., representing the House Dress Institute of New 
York City. 

Apparently he is not here. Then Mr. Roy A. Cheney, president of 
Underwear Institute, New York City, also appearing in behalf of the 
Work Glove Institute. Mr. Cheney. 
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STATEMENT OF ROY A. CHENEY, PRESIDENT, UNDERWEAR INSTI- 
TUTE, NEW YORK CITY, APPEARING ALSO IN BEHALF OF THE 
WORK GLOVE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Cuenety. Madam Chairman and gentlemen, I will start out with 
the Underwear Institute. My name is Roy A. Cheney, and I am presi 
dent and general counsel for the Underwear Institute, an unincorpo- 
rated association representing approximately 75 percent of produc 
tion of knit underwear in the United States, whose main offices are 
located at 2 Park Avenue in the city of New York. 

We wish to protest Public Law 199 and request its repeal and do 
request further that H. R. 2685 be recommended to the Congress by 
your committee and that the same be passed by Congress. 

The members of our industry have been put to no end of trouble 
through the action of Public Law 199 and the procedure required there- 
under has proved very costly. 

I am quoting from some letters from our manuf: acturing members 
which quotations I trust will give your committee some understanding 
of our difficulties and the reasons why we are requesting the change 
in the law. 

Rather than bring down a number of witnesses we queried our 
people by mail. The replies run pretty nearly 40 percent, which is 
extraordinarily high in a questionnaire of this type. I have picked 
out 14 answers which typify all of those which have been received and 
if the committee or its counsel want the names of these mills or the 
original letters we should be very glad to give them to you. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Thank you. 

Mr. Cueney. The quotations are as follows: 


Mill No. 


We cannot set a figure on the unnecessary expenses this has caused us, but, 
through experience and observation, we find that many, many shipments, after 
they were packed, had to be ripped open and repacked because they were slightly 
over, either in weight or size. This, of course, created quite an expense in lost 
iime and additional shipping containers. 

We feel that this move on the part of our Post Office Department was very 
unsound since there happens to be quite a sizable deficit at the present time in 
that Department of our Government. This regulation undoubtediy robbed this 
Department of a very sizable amount of business. This, then, eventually only 
leads to further taxation in order to subsidize departments that are operating 
at a loss. If the old regulations concerning weight and size could be restored, 
we feel that everyone connected would greatly benefit. 


Mill No. 2: 


Under the new parcel-post law it means that we must use 3 or 4 small cartons 
when ordinarily 1 carton would be used. For instance, on, say, a 32-pound pack 
age, which before we could send in 1 carton and send via parcel post, now for the 
same shipment we have to use 2 or 3 or sometimes 4 cartons, depending upon 
the size of the boxes enclosed. Our boxes are all different sizes, and in the small 
carton size, according to post-office regulations, we can get about three boxes 
in a carton. 

What he means is this. I happen to remember this mill. They 
make men’s, women’s, infants’, children’s, boys’ and girls’ clothes and 
the size of the boxes, of course, varies. 

If we were to take this same shipment and send it by motor freight, the customer 
would have to pay for 100 pounds, or in some locations they have a package rate, 


which would be less than regular motor freight rates but much higher than 
parcel post. 
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Of course, all this means the shipper must handle 4 cartons instead of 1, which 
makes the labor cost much higher, and also we have to use many more cartons 
than we ordinarily would. So it is a big increase in labor and materials. 


I may say that most of our plants—practically all of them—ship 
f. o. b. mill so the customer and then the ultimate consumer pays the 


mill. 
Mill No. 3: 


Under the present parcel-post regulations, it takes quite a bit of time to deter- 
mine whether it is better to ship a certain order by parcel post or otherwise, 
due to the fact the rating of the receiving post office must be determined, then 
the size and weight of packages, before it can be decided such a shipment can go 
by parcel post or not. 

One concrete example concerning our business particularly is that a 12-dozen 
shipment of some of our merchandise the customer wants ship ped parcel post 
bas to be broken down into as much as 3 cartons to pack, weigh, handle, and 
ship. It is very obvious the consumer of our merchandise will have to pay a 
little more for our merchandise under such an arrangement than they woulld 
under the previous regulations. We feel it will not only be an advantage to 
our organization but also to our customers, and likewise to their customers, 
financially, if a more simple regulation can be worked out for parcel post 
shipments. 


Mill No. 


The limitations increased the number of packages by approximately 25 
percent. 


Mill No. 5: 


This restriction has practically eliminated all parcel-post shipments for us. 
The few that we do ship via parcel post have to be split up into small packages 
which makes for excessive packaging costs. 


Mill No. 6: 


As you know, we sell practically 90 percent to jobbers and a good many are 
drop shipments shipped from the mill. Goods weighing more than 20 pounds 
prohibits shipping to first class post offices and will materially affect buying on 
100 pounds when they weigh less than 50 pounds. 

That is probably a mill selling the wholesale trade. The whole- 
saler will buy a large quantity but, as the custom has been growing, 
he will ask the mill to ship directly to his customer, the retailer. Th: at 
is What is known as a drop apart, but because of the increase in 
costs due to the Public Law 199 this man claims his orders for drop 
shipments have fallen off which he considers as a net loss to his 
business, 

I, of course, have no way in telling how much it has affected our sales but I 
do know our drop shipments have been cut which would leave us to believe our 
sales have been decreased on account of charging the retailers to have to pay 
in getting his goods. 


Mill No, 7: 


We hope that we may be able to enlist your aid in support of H. R. 2685, in 
that the regulations presently in force cause additional labor and increase the 
number of parcels because of the splitting of shipments. We estimate that the 
above-mentioned bill will save us in excess of $25,000 per year. 


Mill No. 8 


We find that the new parcel post regulations has caused us a considerable 
amount of packing and shipping expense. 

We are unable to use express service with any degree of satisfaction because 
we have such limited railway service. The only result of the new size and 
weight limits for parcel post has been that we have had to use 2 or 3 packages, 
whereas 1 would have served the purpose with the old limits. 
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This means about 2 cents per dozen additional costs for cartons and about a 
similar amount for extra package and handling the small cartons. 


Mill No. 9: 


This company manufactures heavy woolen underwear and sells the product 
to wholesalers and mail-order concerns throughout the United States. A very 
large percentage is shipped by parcel post. Under the old regulations we were 
allowed 70 pounds and 100-inch circumference and this size package would 
permit us to ship 3 dozen garments in a single package. This represents a 
reasonable and efficient delivery and was in general satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. The new regulations limit us to 20 pounds and 72 inches and with these 
limitations we can only ship five-sixths of 1 dozen in a single carton. This 
quantity and shipment is not satisfactory either to us or to the buyers. It adds 
costs to the shipment and in addition is not readily divisible into standard units. 


That mill probably is a manufacturer of heavyweight woolen 
underwear which weighs considerably. 


Mill No. 10: 


It is difficult for us to give you any specific data because our customers pay 
the cost of transportation from our warehouses. However, we know that the 
increases in the past few years have been substantial. Computations of the 
costs borne by our customers on the west coast indicate the parcel-post charges 
for some of their shipments reach as high as 5 percent. The average would be 
lower but the amount is substantial. 

In general terms we feel certain that prices will have to be increased in the 
distant parts of the United States or there will be a diversion of industry 
though, of course, such changes will only be slow. 


Mill No. [1: 


Concerning the new parcel-post rates can advise you that it definitely has had 
a bearing on our small shipments particularly to Western States for we, like 
other manufacturers in this vicinity, sell all our goods f. 0. b. mill with the result 
that on small shipments the increased cost to the customer may amount to as 
much as 5 cents a dozen. This puts us at a disadvantage against competitors 
who may be able to warehouse goods. 


Mill No. 12: 


We certainly hope you will do everything in your power to have the present 
parcel-post regulations changed back like they used to be 2 years ago when 
Congress enacted the present parcel-post regulations. 

Before the present law was passed, we could ship packages up to 100 inches 
via parcel post and we had very little trouble; however, since the new law has 
been passed and in effect it has increased our cost considerably and we have 
had to add people in our packing room, as well as in our office to take care of 
the added burden. 

Not only has it increased our cost tremendously, but the post offices have 
had an added burden put upon them in handling so many extra packages. In 
fact, we have even a branch post office installed in our shipping room to try to 
expedite small shipments, which our customers request be made via parcel post. 


Mill No. 13: 


We wish to register with as much emphasis as possible, our great objection 
to these regulations. We have not measured in specific dollars and cents the 
increased cost involved, but we know that it runs into thousands of dollars. The 
greatest cost is not that of the multiplicity of small cartons where relatively few 
were required before, nor even the substantial amount of added labor involved 
in preparing smaller packages. It is not even the added cost of express ship- 
ments. It is rather a new field of controversy set up between buyer and seller 
over who is to bear these costs. It is a factor injected into these relationships 
which disturb a smooth relationship for doing business. 

While there are many comments and innuendoes, we are not aware of the 
facts regarding whose responsibility for promoting these new regulations, but 
in our opinion, the Post Office Department should return to the old poundage and 
measurement regulations and the elimination of the confining and bedeviling 
post office class restrictions which require that shipping department personnel 
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become expert mathematicians and virtual comptrollers by virtue of the need of 
keeping straight the shipments from one post office class to another. 


Mill No. 14: 


It is interesting to note that some action is to be taken in regard to the ship- 
per’s view in this matter. The limitations as to size and weight have been very 
annoying and expensive. In addition to this shipments became separated in 
transit and our dealers claim shortage, then later they may receive the addi- 
tional package or packages and then request an invoice, not tying up with the 
original shipment on which they claimed the shortage. Of course it is more expen- 
sive to pack several cartons in one shipment and in a good many cases this has 
been the reason for diverting a number of our shipments to express or motor 
carriers 


Just this morning I received some more letters from our oflice two 
of which I think are significant. The first one I will call mill No. 15. 
I will give these to you, Mr. Reporter, but please do not use the names, 
if possible. 

Mrs. Str. Grorare. We will not use the name. 

Mr. Cuenry. Mill No. 15 says: 


Public Law has placed an undue burden on the shippers of parcels to first 
class post offices where shipments must be broken down into parcels to come 
within the limitations. The labor costs have increased 80 to 100 percent and 
material costs 20 to 30 percent on these shipments. Invariably there are split 
deliveries and consignees do not receive the entire shipments at one time, conse- 
quently it is of little value to them unless the entire lot is received together. 


Mill No. 16: 


We can give you a pretty good general idea of what this has done to us. First 
of all, you must bear in mind that our terms are f. 0. b. Kenosha and therefore 
the added postage which has resulted from multiple-carton shipments has fallen 
directly on our customers—retail men’s stores, department stores, general stores, 
and so forth. 

But there have also been definite cost increases for us, which of course indi- 
rectly go on to the dealer and consumer. For instance, we now use more than 
double the number of shipping cartons to make the same number of parcel-post 
shipments as before this law became effective. Where we formerly were able 
to ship up to 70 pounds, to zones 1, 2, and 3, and 40 pounds beyond zone 3, we are 
now restricted to 40 pounds in zones 1, 2, and 3 and 20 pounds beyond zone 3, 
if the shipment is moving between first-class post offices. Since a considerable 
portion of our customers are located in communities that have first-class post 
offices, these lower weight limitations, and parallel lesser overall girth limita- 
tions do affect a great many of our shipments. Thus we now have to pack into 
2 and sometimes 3 cartons what we could formerly put into 1. And the cost 
of 2 or 3 small cartons is greater than 1 large carton. 

Time studies show us that it also takes longer to pack a given quantity of 
merchandise into 2 or 3 small cartons, close them up and label them than if the 
same amount of merchandise were packed into 1 carton. We have had to make 
more labels; we need more floor space in our shipping department and there is 
more record-keeping involved in detailing shipments leaving our shipping room. 

This has even affected our trucking problem. Our truck has to make nearly 
two times as many trips to the local post office daily as before and leaves us 
short on truck time to carry on some of our essential trucking to our ware- 
houses, etc. * * * 

In the case of c. o. d. shipments the effect of multiple cartons has been to 
double and triple the amount of clerical work involved in the handling of such 
shipments. Actually, a 2- or 3-carton shipment is the same as making 2 or 8 
separate shipments—whereas formerly in many cases it would be a single-carton 
proposition. 

Finally, and this is an intangible result but nevertheless we know that it has 
taken place—there has been an increase in errors—in the mislabeling of pack- 
ages resulting from multiple cartons applying against a single order. 

We have never seen in print nor heard the reasons why these limitations 
should apply only between first-class post offices and not all the way across the 
board—if there is any merit in these limitations to begin with. In other words, 
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while there may be some good reason which we have not as yet heard about, it 
would appear that the law is to some degree discriminatory. It discriminates 
in favor of the small towns and against the larger. We fail to understand why 
the post office under this new law cannot haul a 40-pound carton to Denver, 
because Kenosha and Denver are first-class post offices, but can carry a 40-pound 
carton 100 miles west of Denver if the destination is a second- or third-class post 
office. There may be some good reason for this, but so far it has not been 
pointed out to us. 


Mrs. St. Grorce. Thank you very much, Mr. Cheney. I commend 
you for highlighting your text as well as you have done. 

Mr. Cuenry. Thank you. Now, the glove report is about the same. 
It is exactly the same situation, but I have this morning, if I may read 
it, ma'am, a letter from a gentleman in a medium-sized plant, who 
expresses himself very clearly indeed. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. And these letters can all go into the record / 

Mr. Cueney. Yes, ma’am. 

(The letters referred to follow 4 


STATEMENT OF Roy A. CHENEY ON BEHALF OF THE WorK GLOVE INSTITUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Madam Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Roy A, Cheney 
and I am consultant and general counsel for the Work Glove Institute, a trade 
association representing {0 percent of production of canvas, Canton flannel, and 
leather palm work gloves in the United States and whose main offices are located 
at 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 

We wish to protest Public Law 199 and request its repeal and do request 
further that H. R. 2685 be recommended to the Congress by your committee and 
that the same be passed by Congress. 

The members of our industry have been put to no end of trouble through the 
action of Public Law 199 and the procedure required thereunder has proved 
very costly. 

I am quoting from some letters from our manufacturing members which quota- 
tions I trust will give your committee some understanding of our difficulties and 
the reasons why we are requesting the change in the law: 

Mill No.1: “The parcel post size and weight limit is causing a lot of extra work 
when shipments are going to first-class offices, as 12 dozen pairs is a very popular 
quantity for parcel-post shipments; and as 12 dozen will weigh more than 20 
pounds and cannot be packed in a box measuring 72 inches length and girth, it 
causes us to have to wrap 2 packages of 6 dozen each, taking considerable extra 
time.” 

Mill No. 2: “We wish to advise that Public Law 199, the new parcel-post law, 
has had a great effect on our shipments. It not only has increased our transpor- 
tation costs but also has increased our jabor costs and the cost of our materials. 

“Public Law 199 has forced us to reduce a number of shipments made by parcel 
post and have been shipping more of the shipments that would have gone by 
parcel post under the old law by truck, rail, and express. By decreasing the 
size of the packing under the new parcel-post law, it became necessary for us to 
break our shipments up into 2, 3, or 4 packages in order to ship by parcel post 
and under the old law, 1 package would have been sufficient. Making smaller 
packages under the new parcel-post regulations causes us not only to pay more 
postage on 2, 3, or 4 packages but causes us to use more containers, type, and 
elue and increased our labor costs as it took extra time to pack, mark, stencil, 
und otherwise handle these cases whereas 1 case would have been sufficient 
under the old regulations. 

“We have also experienced more losses in transit due to the decreased size in 
shipments in having to break the shipment up into 2 or 3 cases to a single cus- 
tomer. The more cases you have the more chance you have of shipments becom- 
ing separated in transit.” 

Mill No. 3: “It is my hope that action can be taken by the Work Glove Insti- 
tute that will make it possible for the present regulations governing parcel-post 
size and weight limitations to be repealed and replaced by the former regulations 
governing this subject. 

“As you can appreciate, Mr. Cheney, the present regulations have not only 
increased our costs of transportation but have worked additional hardships on 
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us which have been both costly and irritating. In many instances it has been 
necessary that we mail 2 packages in place of 1 package which was formerly 
allowed so that we could provide our customers with parcel-post service which 
does not expedite rush order. 

“As did other users of parcel post, we directed many of our shipments that 
would have been sent parcel post under the former regulation via express, but, 
much to our regret, the high cost of express service was not equaled by the service 
rendered us. It became necessary for us to break up shipments into smaller 
packages, as explained above, in order to avoid express shipment and to continue 
to use parcel-post service. 

“Especially at this time of year, Mr. Cheney, when fill-in orders are the chief 
concern of many of our customers, this matter is of daily concern to us, and 
we are most aware of the need for the repeal of the present regulations. 

“Anything that you can do to help in this matter will be genuinely appreciated, 
not only by us but, I believe, by all members of our institute.” 


Mr. Cuenery. This is mill No. 4 on the glove end of it. 


The reduced size and weight limitations have been a serious handicap to our 
business. Specific figures are hard to come by, but it seems that scarcely a week 
passes that I do not receive reports of customers who probably will be lost to us 
because they cannot afford to pay the steadily increasing cost of their parcel-post 
shipments. We are holding many customers only by breaking down fill-in orders 
into smaller parcels. 

These people I represent in this instance make work gloves. They 
go into the hands of the workingmen mostly, and, of course, any 
increase in the price hurts all the way down the line. 


On the lighter, less-expensive gloves, we like to ship in cases containing 12 
dozen pairs, but under the current parcel-post regulations that is absolutely im- 
possible. We estimate that to reduce our packages to 6 dozen costs us approxi- 
mately 50 percent more in labor and material. Even if we do this, there are 
instances where a case of 6 dozen will not go via parcel post because of the size 
limitations. 

An example of this would be 6 dozen of men’s jersey gloves, which, depending 
on style, have an approximate value of from $15 to $18 and weigh from 12 to 14 
pounds. To ship these gloves via truck or rail would cost at least $2.50, and in 
some areas truck would cost as much as $4. Express cost would average around 
$2. These figures are all for points within a 500-mile radius of our factories. 
Roughly, these costs run 13 to 20 percent of the value of the merchandise, which 
is prohibitively high. In short, the current parcel-post regulations are increas- 
ing our cost of doing business in labor and materials required for packaging, 
and in small service shipments, where our customer pays the shipping charge, 
adds a prohibitive increase in the cost of the merchandise. In addition to dis- 
turbing our normal channels of distribution, it has the effect of increasing the 
cost of our merchandise to the consumer, and it is a fundamental principle of 
economics that an increase in prices restricts the market. A liberalization of 
the parcel-post regulations would in many, many instances make our merchandise 
available to the consumer at lower prices, which in turn would enable more 
people to afford themselves hand protection, and we could do a higher volume 
of business, contributing to the general economic welfare of our area. 

Mrs. Sr. George. Thank you, Mr. Cheney. 

Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broruiiu. Mr. Cheney, one of the witnesses who testified before 
you this morning said that one of the difficulties that he experienced 
under Public Law 199 was the difficulty in getting some of the admin- 
istrative officers to understand the actual regulations under Public 
Law 199. Do you experience any of that in your organization ? 

Mr. Cuenery. Of course, sir, I am a lawyer and not a manufacturer. 
I can only pass on what is told me. My impression is this: that these 
new regulations with all their differentials and what have you are 
extremely hard to understand. One mill mentioned it where he said 
that there are a large number of mistakes in the labels. 
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Mr. Broyruiy. With reference to your mill No. 16, which letter 
I do not have here—it is not included in your statement—lI was just 
wondering who the writer of that letter was because I believe I under- 
stood him to state that he could ship up to 40 pounds in the first 3 
zones and a the first 3 zones up to 20 pounds. 

Mr. Cueney. That is what he said. 

Mr. maoke HILL. I would like to have that pointed out in the record, 
Madam Chairman, because there is a misinterpretation of the law 
by the writer of that letter. He is a traffic manager or has some 
similar position and he is not familiar with the law. It is confusing 
to him. 

Mr. Cueney. That is quite correct. I might say the mill is located 
in Kenosha, Wis. 

Mr. Downy. He is probably including the local zone in the first 
zone. 

Mr. Broyuiuu. He said the first three zones. 

Mr. Cueney. It is Cooper, Inc., a fairly large mill with a tre- 
mendous distribution. 

Mr. Brornuiiu. I wanted to make that observation as another ex- 
ample of how the law is confusing even to those who are having to 
live under it and use it. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Jay D. Runkle, vice president and general 
manager of Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit, Mich 


STATEMENT OF JAY D. RUNKLE, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, CROWLEY, MILNER & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Runxie. My name is Jay D. Runkle. Before I read my pre- 
pared statement, I would like to point out that we retailers—I do not 
presume to speak for all retailers, but I am on the board of directors 
and have been for a long time, of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, the ARF, the American Retail Federation, State and 
local—are the only group in our economy that have daily contact 
with both consumers and producers, and today I want to emphasize 
the importance of this law to our customers, the consumers. 

We object to Public Law 199 primarily for three reasons. First, 
it is distinctly unworkable. I want to emphasize that. It is distinctly 
unworkable and difficult for us and other retailers to administer. 

Second, it is unfair and discriminatory for our customers and for 
consumers generally. 

Third, it is unnecessarily costly and expensive to our customers, 
to consumers, as well as to the stores. 

Again, I want to emphasize that I want to speak on behalf of the 
consumers more than ourselves. 

I will now read my statement, and I am sure you must be getting 
kind of tired listening to these statements. There are two things I 
dislike more than writing a paper. One is to read it, and the other is 
to listen to it, but I guess that is the order of affairs. 

I am vice president and general manager of Crowley, Milner & 
Co., Detroit’s second largest | downtown department store. Our an- 
nual volume is in excess of $ $27 million. 

In connection with a recent policy change, we had occasion to survey 
orders for merchandise to be shipped to points in Michigan beyond 
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that covered by our delivery trucks, the method of shipment used, and 
the cost in relation to sales. 

I may say that this change in policy was brought about primarily 
due to the increase in cost of tr: insports ition to our customers. 

The survey showed an annual volume to Michigan points beyond 
our free truck delivery area of approximately $200,000, broken down 
in the following manner: 


Mail orders from upstate costomers $60, 000 


Purchases by Detroit area customers for upstate shipment ‘ 25, 000 


Purchases in person by upstate customers in the store and shipped by us 115, 000 


Total 200, 000 


There are total shipping charges on these orders of about $14,000. 
The average sale—that is, the gross average sale—is approximately 
$7. Parcel-post charges amount to 6 percent of sales, while railway 
express charges run 8.8 percent of sales. 

Our total annual volume from this type of customer order amounts 
to about $608,000. The unit sale remains at $7, but shipping costs go 
up as the distance to the merchandise destination increases. 

In addition to the use of railway express and parcel post for out- 
bound shipments, we paid expenses and parcel-post charges in 1953 
of $37,910 on inbound shipments. 

The impact of the size and weight restrictions contained in Public 
Law 199 have had serious consequences for us. Experience has dem- 
onstrated to our organization that it is difficult to administer, costly 
to comply with, and forced us to eliminate some services to customers. 

Prior to January 1, 1952, size and weight limitations were uniform 
for all classes of post offices in all zones. It was a simple matter for 
the salesperson on the floor to determine quickly how a particular 
purchase could be shipped and what the charges to the customer were 
to be, if any 

Under the present provisions of the law, it is impossible for the 
salesperson to advise the customer immediately whether the package 
will be sent by mail, or whether it must be picked up at a railway 
express office. 

The salesperson now finds it necessary to call a supervisor, who, in 
turn, with the customer waiting, must call our traffic department to 
determine if the merchandise is destined for a first-class or lower 
class jost office. If it is a first-class post office, and if the package 
weighs between 20 pounds and 40 pounds, the zone must also be 
supplied. 

If it is found that the item cannot go parcel post as a complete unit, 
the supervisor must then find if it is possible to split the merchandise 
into two or more packages whic h will meet the size and weight limits, 
and I think that you members of the committee can understand what 
a hardship this is and why I say that it is virtually impossible to 
administer adequately this law. 

If these alternatives fail, the item is generally shipped express. In 
the meantime the customer has waited to learn how the package will 
arrive and his or her humor is not improved one bit by the news that 
it must travel by express at a substantially higher rate. 

If you will refer for a moment to exhibit A in the back and just 
take a look at the difference in those postage express charges from 
Bay City, Mich., which is an important city in Michigan, you will 
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notice we have noted there a metal tray with the weight and measures 
given there. With respect to zone 2, from Detroit. the postage 1s 29 
cents and by express it is $1.85. Let us stick to Michigan and not 
bother with these other cities for a moment. We do most of our 
business in Michigan. For a lazy susan, and you ladies know what 
that is—from Detroit to Bay City, the cost of postage is 67 cents and 
by express it is $1.85. As to bl: ankets—and we sell a lot of blankets 
in our store—for a blanket at Bay City—this is in the original box— 
the postage is +7 cents. The express charge is $1.85. 

On the sheets just before that we have coffee urns. The postage to 
Bay City is 47 cents. Thee xpress is $1.85. A floral centerpiece of 
glass flowers shipped to Bay City costs 59 cents postage and by express 
it is $1.85. For a planter with 6 candleholders, to Bay City the 
postage is 48 cents and by express it is $1.85. 

I know that we cannot sav that ratewise this law is discriminatory, 
but it is in an indirect way, because when we have to ship merchandise 
to customers in first-class cities, shipped by express to first-class post 
office cities, they have to pay this additional rate of express. 

In that sense, I claim that that is discriminatory, even though the 
actual rate postagewise is the same. 

As an example, we do a considerable business in a blanket which 
weights 614 pounds, but measures 74 inches length and girth com- 
bined. The parcel post rate to Chicago, Ill... would be 54 cents, but 
because the box exceeds the size limit by 2 inches, the customer must 
pay $1.85 express. If this same item goes to Portland, Oreg., the 
customer must pay $2.59 express as against a parcel-post rate of 
$1.41. Other items handled by Crowley’s and sold by mail order, 
selected destinations and comparative rates are listed in schedule A 
attached to my prepared statement. 

In December alone, 2,350 packages left our warehouse via railway 
express. About 1,200 of these would have gone parcel post under 
the former limits of 100 inches length and girth combined and 70 
pounds in weight. For those 1,200 shipments, our figures show an 
additional $1,500 due to the higher rate plus $2,832 for additional 
labor needed to crate and handle them properly—for a total increase 
in cost of $4,332 in December alone. 

That higher rate for shipping is not only due to the difference in 
rates, but also because we have to use more material for packing and 
also it takes much more labor to pa ack for express shipments. 

As I have already indicated, many instances we can and do 
break shipments into two or more nadie so as to stay within the 
limits imposed upon us. This, of course, dig ere an additional 
cost for the labor and materials needed in handling, packing, and 
wrapping multiple packages rather than ius st one. 

The ways in which our costs have been increased on outgoing 
merchandise also apply to our inbound movements. Packing, wrap- 
ping, handling, and transportation costs are paid by the store whether 
they are billed by the vendor as such or are hidden in the cost of 
merchandise. Any such factors bearing on the cost of merchandise 
must ultimately be passed on to the customers. 

Now we tind that in addition to the aforementioned effect on costs 
of transportation, we have been subjected to an average 36-percent 
increase in parcel-post rates. 


{9276—54 13 
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Let me state flatly here that we wholebeartedly support any in- 
creases necessary to place parcel-post mail on a self-sustaining, 
unsubsidized basis. 

However, on April 14, in the rate-increase hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Edmund J. Walsh, Assistant Comp- 
troller of the United States Post Office Department, indicated in a 
statement for the record that in the first year of operation under 
Public Law 199 a deficit of $52,440,000 had been sustained which 
might be attributed to the loss in revenues formerly derived from 
the larger and heavier packages. This amount was approximately 
one-third of the total deficit on parcel-post mail, 

To our way of thinking, the proper action would have been the 
immediate repeal of Public Law 199 to provide for a recapture of 
this revenue. To the extent that the average 36-percent increase 
covered this portion of the total deficit on parcel post, we feel the 
increase to be eXcessive and unjust. 

Up to October 1, 1953, the effective date of the parcel-post increase, 
it had been the policy of Crowley, Milner & Co. to deliver free, 
whether by truck, parcel post, or express, to any city in four States: 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

I might add here that previous to that we had shipped, all of the 
stores in Detroit, free to all the States in the country, but due to 
increased costs of transportation, that was brought down to four 
States, and now it has been brought down to Michigan and Toledo. 

With the diversion of many former parcel-post shipments to more 
costly delivery methods, coupled with substantial parcel-post rate 
increases on the remainder, we felt it was no longer possible for the 
store to absorb delivery charges. 

On October 1, 1953, the effective date for the new parcel-cost rates, 
we discontinued all free parcel-post and express deliveries. 

It would be practically impossible for me to describe to you the 
seriousness of such a change. It constitutes a withdrawal of service 
from many customers. Perhaps the most effective weapon a down- 
town department store, with no suburban branches, has to use in its 
constant competitive battle with suburban stores and catalog-order 
houses is service. The elimination of even a part of that service is 
almost unthinkable. Yet we were forced to do so in this instance. 

However, in the face of extremely bitter, and I mean extremely 
bitter, reactions from customers—in many cases they flatly refused 
to buy—we have had to restore free delivery to all of the State of 
Michigan and the city of Toledo. 

Public Law 199 is punitive and discriminatory. Because we hap- 
pen to do business in a first-class post office city, our delivery and 
transportation costs have increased tremendously, our sales and op- 
erating procedures have been complicated, and our customers have 
been subject to a contraction of services and increased expense. 

We respectfully submit this statement of our problems to this sub- 
committee and urge that you recommend and secure restoration of 
the former size and weight limits on a uniform basis—and I want 
to emphasize the uniform basis—by repealing Public Law 199 through 
the passage of H. R. 2685 now in the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

Thank you. 


a 
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Mrs. Str. Grorar. Thank you, Mr. Runkle. The exhibit attached ta 
your statement W ill be included in the record. 
(The exhibit referred to is as follows:) 


ExHrpir A 


Coffee ur Weight, 7 pounds; measures S2\% inches overall 
7 } Expre 
Det 

Bay Ci M SO. 47 $1.8 
Chicago, I] 4 1.8 
Jew ¥ ( ¥y { i} 9 
Mobile, A 8 
Houstor 1. 
Boi Id i «. 
Portland, Ore 8 4] 2. 


Floral center piece of glass flowers Weight, 9% pounds; measures 89 inches 


overall 
Zone tage Expres 
Detroit t 

I \ Mich 2 sO ) €1 8 

C - 1. 92 
itv, N. ¥ 4 s 2.19 

l ( 2 4 

“xX 6 1. 3¢ 2.44 

1.67 2 Sf 

€ S 1.9 $3.04 





Planter with 6 candleholders—aceight, 6 pounds; measures 78 inches overall 


Zone Postage Express 
Detroit to 
Bay City, Mich 2 $0. 4 $1. 85 
Chicago, Il ; 49 1. 85 
New York City, N.Y { 59 1. 92 
Mobile, Ala 5 7 2. 02 
Houston, Tex 6 5S 2. 07 
Boise, Idaho 7 1. 06 2.33 
Portland, Oreg 8 1.2 2. 43 


Metal tray—Weight, 


44% pounds; 


measures 86% inches overall 


Zone Postage Express 
Detroit to 
Bay City, Mich 2 $0. 39 $1. 85 
Chicago, Il! 3 44 1. 85 
New York City, N. Y 4 E2 1. 85 
Mobile, Ala 5 - 63 1.94 
Houston, Tex 6 - 76 1.99 
Boise, Idaho 7 91 2.19 
Portland, Oreg 8 1,05 2. 29 
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Lazy Susan—Weight, 12 pounds; 751% inches overall 


Zone Postage Express 
De 
M $0. 67 $1.85 
( 80 2.01 
K Cit Y $ 1. 00 2. 33 
Mc A 1. 23 2. 51 
Houst ex f 1, 6f 2. 63 
1. 98 3.13 
| tHland Ors 8 2.31 3. 34 
Blanket in original blanket bor Weight 61% pounds; measures 74 inches overall 
Express 
D 
; < 7 $1.8 
‘ 4 ‘] s 
y ( { 1.99 
& 2? 10 
1.™ 2 16 
I 22 » 46 
I O 1. 41 2. 59 


Mr. Runxue. I would like to say that I think we are all aware of 
the tremendous importance to our whole economy of the consumer 
goods. If the movement of consumer goods is interfered with by 
reduction of services, that reduction of services, I must tell you as a 


retailer, will curtail sale s and as you curtail ales you are solng LO 
accentuate any difficulty that we talk about, ‘ . depression, and so 
forth. We retailers do not think we are going to have suc tha thing 


as that, but the consumer economy or similar economy is the very 
foundation stone of our whole economy and as we reduce even in part 
the expenditures for defense voods, the consumer voods are going to 
have to pick up the slack, and anything that interferes with that 
process and the movement of woods into consumers’ hands, such as 
this. we think is very detrimental to the whole economy. 

Mrs. St Grorce. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Brorniu. With regard to these comparisons in exhibit A. 
are you using the old parcel-post rates, or is the 36-percent increase 
taken into consideration ? 

Mr. Runx«ue. Yes, this takes that into consideration. This is right 
up to the minute. 

Mr. Brorniu. The increase of October 1. 

Mr. Runxte. This is current, yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Dowdy, have you any questions? 

Mr. Dowpy. There is one part of the statement, the last paragraph 
on page 2, that is rather confusing to me in light of other parts of 
the statement. In other words, you have stated that your average 
sale was $7. 

Mr. Runxie. That is on the shipments. That is not our average 
sale for the store as a whole. Our average sale is about $4.50. 

Mr. Downy. I meant on shipments, your average sale on shipments. 

Mr. Runxwe. Our average sale on shipments, out of town, in other 
words, is higher than those in the store as a whole. 
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that your total cost for each shipment has been increased $3.50 per 
shipment for those 1,200 shipments. 

Mr. Runxue. In the last paragraph ? 

Mr. Downy. The last paragraph on page 2 of your statement. 
You said in December you shipped 2,350 packages via Railway Ex- 
press. You said: 


Mr. Downy. In this last paragraph on page 2, you indicate there 


For these 1,200 shipments, our figures show an additional $1,500 due to 
the higher rate plus $2,882 for additional labor needed to crate and handle 
them properly for a total increase in cost of $4,332 in December alone. 


3.50. 


‘ 


That is about $ 

Mr. Runk«we. That is right. That is due, as I indicated, to the 
additional labor for crating and handling charges for preparing the 
merchandise for shipment by express versus parcel post. That seems 
high, I know, but that was given to me by our stores. 

Mr. Dowpy. That would be about 50 percent of the sales price. 

Mr. Runxxe. Fifty-percent increase, you mean. 

Mr. Dowpvy. No; that is about $3.50 a package. 

Mr. Renker. About one-third of the increase here, $1,500, about 
one-third of the $4,300, is due to the rate increase, but that is not the 
only additional cost we have. 

Mr. Downy. Then $2.50 of it would be for labor, approximately 
$2.50 for each piece. 

Mr. Runxte. I think you are familiar with the labor cost these 
days. That is the reason for that. 

Mr. Dowpy. I am saying that in packaging something which you 
sold for $7, it would cost you $2.50 to put it in a package. 

Mrs. St. Grorar. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Downy. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorae. I presume that that $7 is the average. 

Mr. Runxir. We say that additional labor and crating materials, 
and so forth, is $2,800; in other words, approximately $1 per package. 
Does that answer your question ¢ 

Mr. Dowpy. It says for 1,200 shipments it was $2,835 

Mr. Runxir. That shows what a tremendously high percentage 
of the average sale, the unit cost, taking the average here, would be for 
additional packaging and labor charges. 

Mr. Downy. I guess that is because Railway Express requires you 
to package better. We have had a great many complaints from the 
Post Office Department that customers are not packaging sufficiently 
to send by parcel post. 

I noticed throughout this hearing this one word “discriminatory’ 
has been used so many times. Of course, the word “discrimination,” 
and the word “discriminatory,” the word in its various forms, is get- 
~ to where it is rather misused. I believe some better word should 
be chosen. There is no discrimination under this law. All first-class 
post offices are given the same treatment. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. They are not. There is a vast difference in various 
cities. Third-class post offices are not treated like first-class post 
offic Cs. 

Mr. or: That is not discrimination. That is a policy. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Maybe we have a policy of discrimination. 

Mr. Dowpy. That may be true. What I am saying is that it may be 
unfair and all that, but discrimination is not the nght word. 
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Mr. Runx te. It is discrimination if it discriminates between 1 cus- 
tomer in 1 city and another customer in another city. 

Mr. Downy. No; it is not discrimination. It may be unfair. I am 
not saying it is not unfair. I am saying the wrong word has been 
used. 

Mr. Runx te. I think it is both, personally, because when you have 
to have two different charters for two different customers because one 
happens to live in one class post office city and another in another, I 
think that is discrimination. 

Mr. Dowpy. You would probably call it discrimination when we 
have a bond election in my part of the country where only the people 
who pay taxes have a right to vote bonds on themselves. The people 
who do not have to pay any taxes to pay the bonds do not get to do 
that. Maybe that is discrimination under your definition of the word. 
The law is uniform to everybody alike. It is not discriminatory if it 
applies to everybody alike in a like situation. 

Mr. Runkxie. There are many forms of discrimination, not only 
in this, of course. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer.. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Runxie. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Is Mr. Charles J. Darcy here? 

Apparently he is not. 

We have Mr. Jesse V. Horton with us today and we would like to 
hear him briefly for a few minutes as we have this extra time. At the 
same time, I would like to put in the record the statements by Mr. 
Arthur Pite, secretary, Limited Price Variety Stores Association, Inc., 
of New York City, who was scheduled to testify and was obliged to 
cancel his appearance; also the statement of Mr. William C. Dennis, 
assistant manager, Detroit Board of Commerce, who asked that his 
statement be incorporated. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE LIMITED PRICE VARTETY STORES ASSOCTATION, INC., New York 36, 
N. Y., ADVOCATING REPEAL OF PUBLIC LAw 199 
JANUARY 12, 1954 

Madam Chairman and members of the committee, this statement is sub- 
mitted in behalf of the Limited Price Variety Stores Association, the national 
association of limited price variety stores In November 1953, its member- 
ship included 828 companies which operated 7,562 stores in the United States. 
Members’ stores are located in every State in the Union, in large cities and in 
small communities. 

The members of this association favor and urge the repeal of Public Law 
199 on parcel-post size and weight limitations. 

The former 70-pound limit on parcel-post packages was first inaugurated 
35 vears ago (March 15, 1918) for the first. second, and third postal zone. For 
more than 20 years (from August 1, 1931, to January 1, 1952) the weight 
limit on parcel post was 70 pounds to all postal zones; and the size limit (a 
measure of combined length and girth) was 100 inches 

Over the opposition of the Post Office Department, the Congress in October 
1951 wrote into law reduced size and weight limits permitting only 40-pound 
packages to be sent in the first and second zones and 20 pounds for further 
zones, when mailed between first-class post offices. The size limit was placed 
at 72 inches. Apparently the mathematical effect of this change was not 
appreciated. Cutting the dimensions of a cube from the former to the latter 
measurements reduced the cubic content by almost two-thirds, to 37.8 percent 
of the original permissible cubic measurement 

Repeal of Public Law 199, which we urge. would: 
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Restore to customers the parcel-post service to which they had been ac- 
customed for over 20 years. 

Remove inconveniences and uncertainties to which customers of parcel post 
are now subjected in mailing packages. 

Open to customers the availability of place to which he may send parcel- 
post packages where he cannot now conveniently obtain services by other means, 

Remove discriminations now imposed on customers of first-class post offices, 

Provide parcel-post services at the lowest possible cost to the Post Uffice 
Department and to the public. 

The country has now had 2 full vears of experience with Public Law 199. 
Congress now has an adequate basis on which to make a proper judgment 
for the repeal of Public Law 199. 

There is obvious dissatisfaction in the general public with the present size 
and weight limits. There has been much protest mail to Congressmen. The 
Post Office Department has been flooded with numerous complaints. Post 
office clerks working at first-class post offices dislike the new limitations 
The express agency has been seeking to capitalize on this public dissatis- 
faction by advertising that express service (in contrast to parcel post) has 
no size and weight limitations. The express agency itself had some of its 
most profitable years before 1952 and this was under the old size and weight 
limitations. For more than 20 years before January 1, 1952, the Post Office 
Department provided parcel-post service which permitted 70 pounds and 100 
inches per parcel. The public cannot understand why restrictive limits were 
imposed in 1952. 

One of the basie reasons for the Post Office Department's own opposition to 
Public Law 199 involved administrative difficulties which they foresaw. These 
have been more than realized. The present law has also caused a net loss of 
revenue to the Post Office Department. Taking into account the 37-page rate 
increase which became applicable for parcel post last October 1, 1953, it is 
obvious that the net annual revenue loss at present rates is in excess of $75 
million. 

Public Law 199 prohibits the Post Office Department from handling some of its 
most profitable parcel-post business. In the recent parcel-post rate hearing, the 
Post Office Department stated that about one-third of the rate increase that was 
imposed, made effective October 1, was due solely to the effects of the parcel-post 
size and weight restrictions. 

Public Law 199 is doing a serious injustice to patrons of first-class post offices 
in not permitting them to have the full advantages of this service—and at the 
same time the law is undermining for the future the ability of the Post Office De- 
partment to provide what it is now providing for other patrons of parcel-post 
service. 

Although available statistics indicate that transportation revenues of the Ex- 
press Agency did increase somewhat in 1952 and 1953, most of the increase was 
due to rate increases which became effective November 15, 1951, and February 
28, 1952. Some of the increase was due also to higher revenues for carload 
traffic and also for LCL traffic of over 70 pounds and under 20 pounds, none of 
which was affected by Public Law 199 

The railroads have lost business and revenue as a result of the operations of 
Public Law 199 and this is reflected in railroad jobs because approximately one- 
half of railroad revenues go to employees as wages and salaries. Employment 
of the Railway Express Agency increased slightly less than 2,000 between 1951 
and 1952, but this is substantially less than the 40,000 jobs claimed lost due to 
parcel-post diversion when the size and weight bill was before Congress in 1951. 
One result of the enactment of the size and weight limitations in parcel post has 
been a decrease in railroad employment. 

Public Law 199 is discriminatory because it withholds from customers of 
lirst-class post offices a postal service which is provided for the remainder of 
the population. Such discrimination against customers of first-class post offices 
is wrong. 

There is no sound basis for the “free enterprise’ argument used in support of 
Public Law 199. Who is “free enterprise’? Is it the Railway Express Agency 
or is it the 6 million farms, 640,000 service establishments, 250,000 manufacturers, 
1,700,000 retail merchants, and 240,000 wholesalers serving 160 million Ameri- 
cans, all of whom use the mails? Who would claim that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is a threat to “free enterprise’? The parcel-post system and the old size 
and weight limitations now carry the stamp of approval based on experience. 
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Repeal of Public Law 199 will 
Increase fourth-class postal revenues. 
Reduce unit cost in parcel-post operations. 
Help provide higher pay for postal workers. 
Remove the unwarranted discrimination which now exists against users of 
parcel post in first-class post offices. 
PauL H. Nysrrom, 
President. Limited Price Variety Stores Association, Ine, 
SPENCER E. HUGHES, 
Chairman, LPVSA Transportation Committee. 


STATEMI or WiitiaAmM C. DENNIS 


My name is William C. Dennis, assistant manager of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, representing in this matter the Retail Merchants Association and the 


Wholesale Merchants Bureau hich are divisions of the Detroit Board of Com 
merce The Retail Merchants Association has over 400 member stores, while the 
Wholesale Merchants Bureau numbers some 250 members. Each is governed by 


its own board of directors at whose direction this statement on parcel-post size 
and weight limits is being made 

So that the arguments made here will not be subject to misinterpretation, I 
would like to state first that both organizations have, by formal resolution, indi- 
cated their belief in a self-supporting, unsubsidized postal system and nothing 
said here is intended to be construed otherwise 
On January 1, 1952, Public Law 199 went into effect. We believe that the 


experience of the past 2 years has been so unsatisfactory, the Congress cannot 
afford to let it continue on the books 

It’s discriminatory—this above all else. The law limits parcel-post mailings 
between first-class post office cities to 72-inch length and girth combined; and 
weights of up to 40 pounds in zones 1 and 2, and only 20 pounds in Zones 3 
through 8. For mailings between other than first-class post offices, the former 
limits of 100 inches, length and girth combined, and 70 pounds still apply. 

Ly so restricting the size and weight of parcel-post mail moving between first 
class post office cities, a service has been denied large numbers of taxpaying 
citizens which is readily granted to others solely on the basis of geographic 
locatior We do not feel that there is equity in discriminatory treatment of 
this sort, particularly when carried out by a Government institution which, at 
least up until this time, has been heavily subsidized by the taxpayers. 

The weight and size limits appear to be completely unrealistic from a revenue 
standpoint. The effect of the law has been to leave to the postal system small 
packages which, in our opinion, the freight handlers now supporting Public Law 
199 are not particularly anxious to accept even if they were offered. The cost 
of shipping small packages increases excessively in relation to the revenues 
derived because of the added handling involved. 

The operation of Public Law 199 has had a decidedly detrimental effect on 
husiness t has been difficult to administer, costly, and has forced the elimina- 
ti of some customer services by many retailers 

Under the old size and weight limits, generally the sales person could quickly 
determine and inform the customer how the merchandise would be shipped. In 
most instances, under the present limitations, when a customer purchases an 
item, a supervisor or member of management must be called to determine the 
weight and measurement of the item, the class of post office, and the zone. If it 
is found that the merchandise cannot be mailed parcel post as one unit, the man- 
ent must then decide whether it can be broken down into two or more pack- 
ages or, must it be diverted to other methods of shipment with somewhat less 
desirable service at considerably higher rates. In addition, if two or more 
packages can be made, an additional packing and handling cost is involved. 

Harly in January 1952, the Board of Commerce found its members were having 
difficulty complying with the new size and weight limits and as a consequence, 
ordered and paid for the printing of 6,000 booklets listing first-class post offices 
keyed to zones with Detroit as the focal point. Since that printing, we find that 








550 cities have been added to the list and 7S cities withdrawn It has been a 
physical impossibility to amend most of the booklets which we have in circulation 


and many are now in error 
Added to the discriminatory denial of service, business and individuals have 
had to submit 


effective O 


)an average 36-percent increase in parcel-post rates which became 


1. 1953 
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We are disturbed in view of an April 14, 1953, statement made by Edmund J. 
Walsh, Assistant Controller of the Post Office Department, in hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the Postmaster General’s request for 
the above-mentioned increases. We helieve the statement, quoted below, indi- 
cates a first year operating deficit of $54,440,000—approximately one-third of the 
total deficit on parcel-post mail. 

“The parcels within the affected weight limits were reduced by about 49,300,000 
pieces on an annual basis with a related reduction in revenue of about $98,500,000, 
No information is available as to the extent to which this loss was offset by 
dividing shipments into two or more smaller parcels, but if the full amount of 
the increase of 15,700,000 parcels weighing from 11 to 20 pounds to zones 3 to 8 
inclusive, with related revenue of $19,800,000 is allowed, the net loss in revenue 
amounted to $78,700,000. It is estimated that the savings in costs due to the 
smaller volume of parcel post handled since January 1, 1952, amounts to approxi- 
mately $26,260,000 on an annual basis. Deducting this amount from the net 
loss in revenue indicates an increase in the deficit of $52,440,000 under the 
conditions prevailing as of the effective date of Public Law 199.” 

The average 36-percent rate increase was proposed as being sufficient to 
erase the deficit and place parcel post mail on a self-sustaining basis. Yet by 
the simple expedient of repealing Public Law 199, a sizable portion of that 
deficit would have been eliminated and a much smaller increase could have been 
approved to cover the balance. 

On October 1, 1953, these higher rates went into effect. Prior to that date, 
it had been the policy of the stores to deliver free anywhere in the States 
of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. With this increase in parcel-post 
rates, plus the increased cost of splitting many items into two or more packages, 
plus the diversion of many shipments to express and other carriers with con- 
siderably higher rates, a numiber of stores decided it was no longer feasible to 
continue with a free deliver policy in the four-State area. Most of these 
retailers now deliver free only in Michigan and to Toledo, Ohio. 

The contraction of a service constitutes a serious step for downtown stores 
in view of the fact that service is a major weapon used by downtown stores 
in their competitive battle with suburban units. 

A uniform, efficient, dependable service is of great importance in the retail 
or Wholesale business. If private carriers will assume the task of providing a 
reasonable service on all shipments regardless of weight, size, origin, or desti- 
nation, we would be only too happy to lend them our support. Until they measure 
up to that responsibility, however, we must strongly object to provisions which 
allow them to reserve exclusively for themselves highly profitable shipments 
to a few selected points, leaving only deficit-building traffic to the postal system. 

The element of discrimination must either be eliminated by the substitution 
of a comparable privately operated service, or the reinstatement of uniform 
size and weight restrictions at levels proven to be efficient and effective from a 
revenue producing standpoint by the Post Office Department. 

Since no comparable private system appears to be available, we respectfully 
urge that this committee recommend the repeal of Public Law 199 and to so 
provide for restoration of the former size and weight limits to all taxpayers in 
all zones. 


Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Horton? 


STATEMENT OF JESSE V. HORTON, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Horron. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Jesse V. Horton, legislative representative of the National 
Association of Postal Supervisors. I will make my statement very 
brief this morning. I would like permission to file a more comprehen- 
sive statement in a few days. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Certainly, Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Horron. Most of the testimony that has been given before the 
committee heretofore has been from the users of the mail. I repre- 
sent the supervisors in first- and second-class post offices, and at our 
national convention of our organization, the last one, in Pittsburgh, 
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Pa., last year, we considered this matter very carefully and adopted 
unanimously a resolution urging that steps be taken to repeal the size 
and weight limitations applied to first-class post offices and make the 
limits uniform toapply toall post oflices. 

Che reason for that is because the administration of these different 


weight and size limitations is most difficult. It creates 11] will for the 

postal service al d for the country as a whole because a great many 

people look on the postal service as one of the principal adjuncts of the 

Government. It is almost mM pos ible to explain to a patron who 
| 


brings up a package that exceeds the limit for sending to a first-class 


oflice why it cannot be accepted for mailing when the one just preceding 

her presented a much larger package, although it was going to a 
I I 

smaller post office, and it was acceptable. 


We feel that it 1s creatn Y Col iderable il] will and inconvenience 


to pos a} patrons. As a matter of fact, a great } any ol them h iving 
a pa el too large or too hea yto gol | package will divi e what they 
want to send into 2 packages and we have 2 instead of 1 package to 


handle through the service, increasing the handling costs. We think 
that it isunfair to have 1 set of size and weight limitations applying to 
people in 1 community whereas larger size and weight limits will apply 
to those in another community, and we urge the repeal of Public Law 
199, thereby establishing the previous uniform size and weight limits. 

That you. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broruiti. I would just like to point out to the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Dowdy, that this gentleman has very carefully used the 
word “unfair” instead of “discriminatory.” 

Mr. Dowpy. Here is the point I had in mind about that. I was not 
a Member of Congress at that time or a member of this committee, 
but I do not think this committee or Congress itself intended to dis- 
criminate against anybody, and I do not think they were discriminat- 
ing against anybody. In fact, if they had, the Supreme Court would 
have overruled them. 

If some members of the committee want to plead guilty of being 
discriminatry at that time, that is all right, but I do not think anybody 
should aceuse them of being so. You are not accusing me, because | 
was not here. 

Mr. Horron. I think it is the interpretation of the word “discrimi- 
natory > One person interpret sit differently from another. 

Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF J. V. Horton, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS 


Madam Chairman and members, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Public Law 199 of the 82d Congress limits the size of parcels mailed from and 
to any first-class post office to 72 inches combined length and girth, and the 


weight to 40 pounds within zones 1 and 2, or 20 pounds to the third zone and 
beyond, while the old limits of 70 pounds and 100 inches continue in effect on 
parcels mailed from or to second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices. 


Our last national convention, held at Pittsburgh in September 1952, 8 months 
after these restrictions became effective, considered the undesirable situation 
which resulted from this drastic change in procedure and unanimously adopted 
a resolution urging legislative action to restore uniform size and weight limits 
for all post offices 
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The present restrictions are most difficult to administer, as it has been found 
impossible to satisfactorily explain to many patrons why a 30-pound parcel 
cannot be mailed to a large city, yet a 70-pound package may be sent to a small 
town or even to a rural route emanating from a large city. Window clerks 
must frequently refer a disgruntled patron to a supervisor, who in turn, may 
be unable to convince the patron that his heavy or large parcel cannot be 
mailed. For example, consider the impossibility of satisfying an irate lady 
whose 30-pound parcel to Chicago was refused because of overweight, while 
the clerk accepted a 60-pound parcel from the patron just ahead of her, addressed 
to Squeedunk, Calif. These seemingly unfair restrictions engender much ill will 
for the postal service, and to the Government and Congress itself, for to most 
people the post office is the principal agency of the Government 

The mailing of parcels at mailing windows is materially retarded, for the 


clerk must ascertain first, whether the office of address is of the first class, 





and second, check the weight and size to determine whether the parcel is within 
the reduced limits, before proceeding to compute the postage charge All this 
require time and reduces the number of parce Which the clerk can handle, 
ther by ncreasing operation costs for additional clerks to handle the business 


Commercial firms necessarily divide shipments formerly sent in 1 parcel into 
2 or more packages in order to keep within the reduced limits, resulting in the 
postal service handling more parcels with no corresponding increase in revenue. 
Large articles which cannot be divided are lost to the postal service, as they 
must be shipped by other means, resulting in loss of revenue. Some may say 
that th ost revenue may really represent a saving to the postal service, charg 
ing that the revenue from very large and heavy parcels does not cover the 
handling, transportation, and delivery costs, but if this be true, the proper 
solution is simply to increase rates or to apply a service charge on such parcels, 
as the minimum charge of $1.85 on express shipments is many times higher 
than the present parcel-post rates. The situation which the pending bill would 
adjust is not a matter of rates, but simply the providing of uniform size and 
weight limits for application at all post offices to all citizens of every com 
munity, large or small 

Based on our experience and observations of the impractibility of the several 
different size and weight limits, and the difficulty of administering such a con 
fusing policy, plus the added window service expense and the expressed dis 
satisfaction of many patrons, we sincerely urge the enactment of H. R. 2685, 
thereby restoring uniform mailability of parcels at all post offices. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. Thank you, Mr. Horton. 

The committee will recess until next Monday at 10 o’clock when 
we are going to hear from the retailers. The retailers asked us 
specifically if they could be held over until Monday, the 18th, because 
I understand they were in convention this week, and we acceded to 
that request. 

Of course, our time is growing very short, and the proponents of 
the bill and those favorable are going to be heard on the 19th and 20th. 

We do not think that is giving them a very great deal of time in 
view of all the time that has been given to others. Nevertheless, it 
has come to my attention that some people feel that we are showing 
I will not say discrimination—— 

Mr. Downy. That might be correct this time. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Some people feel that we are showing favoritism 
in hearing these people last. I do not feel that that is true, and I 
am sure that any fair-minded person, who realizes how much time 
has been given all of this week and then again Monday of next week, 
can certainly not feel that way about it. 

If possible—and this is just a possibility—we may be able to extend 
the hearings and have a hearing on Friday so as to conclude, because 
I am afraid that we will probably at the last minute have a lot of 
people who want to be heard and that we should hear, so if it 1s pos 
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sible, after we have had our full committee meeting on the 21st, to 
have another hearing on Friday, we certainly will do everything 
possible to accommodate those people. I think that is fair and just. 
The committee will now recess. 
(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the hearing was recessed, until [0 


a.m., Monday, January 1S, 1954. ) 


SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITATIONS ON PARCEL POST 
PACKAGES SENT THROUGH THE MAIL 


MONDAY, JANUARY 18, 1954 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
PosraL OPERATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Post Orrick AND Civin SERVICE, 
Washington, dD. ct. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Katharine St. George presiding. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. The subcommittee will now come to order and 
resume our hearings. 

Qur tirst witness is Mr. Kuo ne H. Wabler ot Rike Kumler Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, representing the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
Mr. Wabler. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE H. WABLER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, RIKE- 
KUMLER CO., DAYTON, OHIO, AND REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
RETAIL DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wanter. Madam Chairman and gentlemen of the subeommittee, 
ny name is Eugene H. Wabler. I represent the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, a trade association for approximately 7,500 de- 
partment stores and specialty stores with members located in every 
State in the Union and in the District of Columbia. he oak a 
combined annual sales volume in excess of SLO billion. Individual 
sales volumes range from as little as $50,000 to as much as $170 million 
annually. 

Il am a member of the transportation committee of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association and have been employed for the past 16 
years as trafic manager of the Rike Kumler Co., a department store 
located in Dayton, Ohio. My company is a mernber of the National 
Ret: ul Dry Goods Association. I ap pear before you today to attest 
to the results caused by the di scriminatory effect that Pp ublic Law 199 
has had on the Rike-Kumler Co. and other member stores of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 

The highly discriminatory Public Law 199, which reduces the size 
and weight of parcel post when moving only between first-class post 
offices, has cost our store and other member stores a great deal of money 
in the 2 years that it has been in effect. 1, as a citizen, and our store as 
a business are entitled to the same treatment as citizens or businesses 
located in second-, third-, and fourth-class post office towns, or cities. 

Why should we who live in a city serviced by a first-class post office 
be discriminated against? Why should we not be permitted to use the 


199 
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parce] post services 1n the same manner as citizens and businesses in 
rural communities? Because our taxes help to maintain the parcel- 
post service we are entitled to the same fair treatment as citizens or 
businesses hh a second 5 third , or fourth-class post oflice town. 

What have been the results of this unfair, unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory regulation which came into being as a result of Public 
Law 199, effective January 1, 1952? Insofar as our own membership 
Is concerned we have defin te, spe ific information which shows that 
this size and weight regulation has injured the business of all stores 
by causing: 

(a) A loss in mai | order sales. 
(4) An increase in selling expense. 
(c) An increase in packing e xpense. 
(7) An increase in transportation costs. 
(e) Loss of ach deantithe voodwill through misunderstandings. 
(f) An unfair advantage of one store over another 
(7) Greater harm to smaller stores than larger stores. 
From the standpoint of the Government, it has resulted 
(A) A loss of taxes. 
(B) An increase in the parcel-post deficit. 
((’) An increase in expense through necessity of policing the 
new regulation. 

From the standpoint of the manufacturer, it has: 

(A) Increased packing and shipping expense. 
Increased transportation costs. 

That is has caused harm to the business, of N. R. D. G. A. mem- 
bers is substantiated by a survey in which 354 members participated, 
including large and small stores, chains, independents, located in 
every State of the Union and the District of Columbia. Briefly, the 
results of Public Law 199 shown by the survey are as follows: 

First, loss of sales: 181 stores, or 51 percent of those stores sur- 
veyed, said that they lost sales because of Public Law 199 where the 
customer purchase had to be delivered beyond a store’s own truck 
delivery zone. Where a pure hase cannot be sent by parcel post but 
must be se " by Railway Express at a cost double or triple what it 
would cost by parcel post, the customer will not pay the additional 
cost involved and does not buy the item. This applies particularly 
on the low-cost bulky goods. 

A good example reported by an Indian: ipolis store, is a TV snack 
tray with shipping dimensions of 74 inches. This items retails for 
less than $3 and to go by express would cost at least $1.80. If it went 
by motor common carrier, because of the $1.50 surcharge applying in 
the Central States, the tr: ansportation costs would be over $3. Ob- 
viously, this merchandise now can only be sold by this store and other 
Indianapolis stores to customers residing in Indianapolis, since it can- 
not be shipped by parcel post to out-of-town customers as heretofore. 

Another store. in Buffalo, has withdrawn from sale to out-of-town 
customers, corrugated toy chests costing $3 to $4: wood cornices cost- 
ing $6. 

If you will refer to exhibit No. 1. you wv ill note several items listed 
costing from $2.30 to $2.76 “gm In all cases the items listed, and 
these are but a few, are sold in our store and each, when packed, 
exceeds the on limitation aanetval by Public Law 199. Let us 
take one of these items—a lamp shade costing $2.30 and selling for 
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$3.95 weighing 10 pounds and measuring, when packed 100 united 
inches. The express minimum charge for tr ansporting this lamp 
shade is $1.86, including 3 percent Federal tax, 78 percent of the 
cost of the shade itself. Obviously, no customer will pay such a 
charge which is 59 percent of the sale price of the merchandise, and 
stores certainly cannot absorb such an added cost. If the former 
weight and size allowable for movement by parcel post between first- 
class post offices were still in effect, this same lamp shade could have 
been transported for 59 cents—this is at our present parcel post 
rates—or 26 percent of the cost of the item. 

Mrs. Str. Grorcr. We will place the exhibit in the record. 

(The exhibit referred to follows :) 


ExHIpBir | Lost sales to out-of-town istomers 

—— s Percent 

1 reel liffer- 

Our |s n Railway | R way Expre ; oo : 
lity Our . ; \ Expre Expre Agency i e1 post, ey 
Commod \ re united Weight a . post percent to p reel 
- tail } Agency Agency | charges, 
ul me S harge cost per post 
charge perce 
tn one chase express 
h rzes 
Inch Pound 
Card table $2.75 $3. 99 6) 16 $1. 86 65 | $0.83 30 16 
Lamp shade 9 3 395 1M 1 F 6 78 nO oF 33 
Hamper 2. 75 on) OF i Sf 65 79 29 44 
Kitchen stool 75 99 100 R¢ 65 79 29 44 
Lawn chair 2. 75 3 O9 06 5 5 1. 86 AS 79 29 14 
Odora (paper 

cedar chest 2.75 | 3.99 100 l 1. 86 65 59 26 33 


Mr. Wasier. I would like to call your attention to a few items I 
have around the table here. 

Here is a washbasket submitted by one of our Washington stores, 
S. Kann & Sons, who have quite a trading area outside of Washington. 
This is in excess of the size allowable under Public Law 199. To ship 
this basket to Richmond, Va., would cost $1.80 by Railway Express, 
plus the 6 cents tax. If it could be shipped by parcel post at the 
present parcel-post rate it could be forwarded for 31 cents. 

Here is a little stool which weighs 7 pounds 2 ounces. The selling 
price on this stool is $3.99 and they have often had it on sale as $2.99. 
To Richmond, Va., it would cost by Railway Express $1.86. If it 
could be sent by parcel post it could be ship yped for 51 cents at the 
present rates. 

Here is a little closet accessory. I didn’t open it up to look at it, 
but it has several drawers. If this could be shipped by parcel post 
to Richmond, Va., it could also be shipped for 51 cents and it now 
costs $1.86 by Railway Express. The retail selling price on this is 
$2.99. Here is a clothes rack—I guess that is what you would call it— 
which exceeds the present size limitations. It has a retail selling 
price of $2.19. It would cost 31 cents by parcel post if it were allow- 
able and $1.86 by express to Richmond, Va. Here is, I consider, my 
prize package. Here is a lamp shade which costs $1.60. This is the 
only size carton it can be shipped in. The retail selling price is $2.99. 
This carton measures 91 inches. The weight of the package is 5 
pounds. Regardless of where you sent it from, it would cost a 
minimum of $1.86, which is a $1.80 plus 3 percent Federal tax. If we 
could ship it by parcel post we could ship it for 39 cents. The present 
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express harge of 31.86 1s 116 percent of the cost ot the merchandise, 
8) percent of the retail of the merchandise. If it could be ship ped by 


parcel post it the present parcel post rate it could be ship yped tor, as 


| uid. % cents, wi h is 24 percent of the cost of the > merchandise and 
io pel ee 
Obviously a customer is not going ) pay $1.86 to have a shipment 
re raed where the cost price 1s s1.60, 116 percent of the cost of 
S i I MLNS 
sy the way, I had this carte hipped to me here n Washington. ] 
e expr receipt, and t cost me $1.86 to have it shipped, Had 
f ) LO ive it forwarded to me by parcel post at the present 
| post rr I could have cl it bi ment in tor D4 cents 
bhese part ular | r mer indise are cited sin ply to illustrate 
I nd of merchandise on which stores are losing sales aah Gn ton 
0 t1 portation agency, including Railway Express or parcel post, 
Is del g any revenue I sa rood exal pile of the d n iinution 
f the demand fo1 eee on service W on by the war is also 
urting railroad revenues because they carry parcel-post shipments. 
()ver the vears a cons del ible feos og of . a le - i Heel bu lt up by 
stores to out-of-town customers, some residing 11 athens States. he 
creat majority of deliveries to these out-of-town customers are made 
by parcel post or express. This business received eood Impetus due to 
the low 1 nimum charge of Railway Express that was in effect for 
many years. Asa matter of fact, in 1944, and since I have made some 
further checks, and as late as November of 1946 the inimum charge 
ranged between 25 cents and 35 cents depending on the distance. 
I if tailway J X pre ) 


ts minimum 
charge and only recently has increased its minimum charges to an 
all-time high of $1.80. This is an increase of 620 percent In minimum 


Railway Express has received successive increases in 


charges in the last 8 years 

As we see it, the present parcel post law is bene fiting no one. It 
is do ne real harm to the business of retailers. 

Second, increase in selling expense: Two hundred and eighty-four 
stores, or 80 percent of those surveyed, said that the regulation on use 
of parcel post has increased their selling expense and has caused much 
confusion in their stores. This is due to the fact that, particularly on 
eash purchases, the transportation cost is collected at the time the 
sale is completed. It 1 impossible to formulate accurate transporta- 
tion charts w hich coul | be used by sales people unschooled in the in- 
tricacies of transportation charges. It becomes necessary for sales 
people to take time from servicing customers to call the ship ping room 
for information as to w het ‘ther a given pac ke age can be shipped by par- 
cel post or whether such package must move by Railway Express, so 
that the correct transportation charges can be collected from the 
customer. This slows up sales and increases selling expense. Also 
the problem of training salespeople is complicated and more expen- 
sive. Asa result of this confusion, our shipping ee payroll 
has increased approximately 50 percent in the past 2 years 

Third, increase in packing expense : T hree hundred and seven stores, 
or 87 percent of those partic ipating in the survey, said that they had 
an increase in packing expense on customer purchases. This was 
brought about by the necessity of making 2 or more packages instead 
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of 1 in order to ship by parcel past. Those increases ranged from $200 
for very small stores to a high of $12,000 in 1952 for a large store. 

Fourth, an increase in transportation cost: Three hundred and 
thirty-seven stores, or 95 percent of the stores surveyed, said that they 
experienced a considerable increase in transportation costs, which 
covered both deliveries to out-of-town customers and small shipments 
of merchandise from manufacturers. ‘These increases ranged from 
$150 per year for small stores to a high of $50,000 for a large store. 
Referring again to exhibit 1, you will note that because of our inability 
to use parcel post on certain items, our transportation costs on small 
shipments under LO pounds has increased by an average of 1 per ent. 
Now prevalent, more than at any other time within the last 20 years, 
is an awareness of the need for economy at all levels. Our entire 
national economy can survive only if business and business people are 
willing to accept and practice economy ih expenses and to strive fol 
better management. The saturation point in absorbing additional 
cost has not only been reached but has been passed. Regardless of the 
gross volume of a retail store the average inbound shipment will be 
under 40 pounds as several factors control this figure. First, the need 
for fluid ‘and liquid inventories; and second, the number of special 
orders that are necessary. Since most of our shipments, both inbound 
and outbound, are in the 30- to 40-pound category, this segment of ow 
shipments is being unjustly penalized. 

k ifth. loss ot custome rs eood W il] 3 ( ‘ustomer vood W il] is forfeited 
when the customer cannot vet a satl factory explanation as to why 
2 identical articles which she is buying and sending to 2 persons in 
different tOWLS will have different shipping costs: For example, a 
shipping cost of 44 cents in one mstance where the merchandise Is 
being sent to a econd-elass post ofiice town, and in the other instance 
the same article being shipped to the other person only 3 or 4 miles 
away, residing in a first-class post office town, will cost $1.86 by 
Railway Express. A ty] ical « xample b ought to mind is a compari 
son of shipping charges on two 5-pound packages, 91 united inches 
In size. One was sent to Nenia, Olnio, a firs 


the other to Brookville, Olio, a second-class post office town. Both 


iss Dost ollice town, 


towns are 15 miles from Dayton, Ohio. The transportation charge to 
Xenia was $1.86, the charge to Brookville was 34 cents, a difference 
of $1.46. Percentagewise that is a difference of 547 percent. This 
difference in transportation charges is very difficult for even an expert 
to explain to Mrs. Customer. Pity the poor salesperson. 

An additional source of customer clissatisfaction occurs when the 
purchase must be sent by Railway Express, but the addressee lives 
bevond the free delivery limits of Railway express, ind the customer 
must vo 4 or 5 miles to pick up the parcel, Dissatisfaction is further 
intensified if the customer, unaware of the fact that in most cases 
Railway express is closed on Saturday 54 drives these 4 or 5 miles only 
to find the office closed. 

For more than 20 years, in fact since 1951, customers and stores 
have been able to use parcel-post service up to 70 pounds and 100 
united inches, and have become accustomed to this service. Hence, 
it causes quite an unheaval when size and weight are unjustly 
restricted, 


49276—54 14 
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Sixth, unfair advantage of one store over another: A store in a 
first-class post office city is at a considerable disadvantage in com- 
peting with another store that may be 4 or 5 miles away in a second- 
class post office town. This latter store can ship into the first-class 

ty, or receive from a manufacturer in a first-class city, up to 70 
pounds and 100 united inches, whereas the store in the first-class city 
has to abide by this unfair size and weight regulation. This means 
that in quite a number of cases customers, rather than pay additional 
transportation charges to have merchandise shipped to their homes, 
will change their marketing habits. not from choice, but from neces- 
sity. This vives one store an unfair advantage over another. 
seventh, smaller stores are hurt more proportionately than larger 
ores: Because smaller stores have a lesser volume of incoming 

pments from manufacturers, and because their average shipment | 
r than the larger stores, they are hurt more than the larger 
tores by this restrictive regulation. The larger store, with its large 


volume of shipments coming out of the principal markets on the aver- 


we Di ness day, can consolidate its shipments to 2 packing and ship 
ping company and have the merchandise shipped by freight. The 


smaller store without the volume has had to rely toa creater extent 
on parcel post and, as a consequence, has suffered the largest percent- 
ige increase in incoming transportation costs. What we are saying 
re is that both the large and small stores have been hurt, but the 
SI ler store has been hurt worse. 
Eiehth, manufacturer’ relationship: 263 stores, or 75 percent of 
tores surveyed, h ive follows d the practice since the restrictive 
regulations became effective of requesting their manufacturers to 
make two or more parce] of n shipment of mere handise, to con- 
form to the new regulations fen percent reported they have had 
good success along these lines, 2 percent fair, and ST percent poor. 
The manufacturers have been faced with an additional expense in 
¥ llowing these instructions, v here they have heen followed, and it 
has resulted in some irritation and eontroversies between store and 
manufacturers. 
Stores have had to follow this practice in order to keep their in- 
coming transportation costs at a reasonable level and this has been 
true especially on some branded lines, where on small consignments 


the charges would otherwise run as much as 10 percent of a 3 


o- 
percent markup. 

Forther more, In OF le} to el minate excessive costs, stores have ex- 
panded the practice of consolidating their shipments in the important 
markets and shipping them by freight. This has meant a loss of 
revenue to parcel post. 

The additional expense to manufacturers of splitting shipments 
has been considerable, according to a survey conducted by the Corset 

nd Brassiere Association of America, which shows that for 22 of 
their members, the 1952 increase in packing- and shipping-room 
expense was $59,450, and the increase in transportation charges $84,- 
250. The reason for a substantial part of the transportation increase 
due to extended use of Railway Express and because multiple 
yackages cost more via parcel post than single packages. For ex- 
ample, two 20-pound packages in zone 4 would cost $3.12, whereas one 
10-pound package would cost $2.94. The foregoing graphically indi- 


eates how manufacturers are being hurt by this regulation. 
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One great disadvantage of splitting shipments into multiple parcels 
is that often the entire shipment will not be received at one time, 
but the various parcels comprising the shipment will be delivered 
on different days. This breaks up the size and color range, thereby 
causing a delay in vetting the shipment on sale. This delay, furthe 
more, causes additional receiving and marking expense. 

Comment should be made on an argument which has been widely 
advanced in favor of the curtailment ot parcel post service, That 
argument is that parcel post 1s mn unfair competition with private 
transportation enterprises, 

‘I he private enterprise argument is an appealing appro h. but it 
overlooks certain facts. First of all, it must be recognized that parcel 
post is a natural complement to the postal service because of the 
fac ilities and organizational setup which have to eXist, even with a 
basic service that handled OnLy first-class mail No private enterprise 
is In a position to duplicate the nationwide facilities maintained by 
the Post Office Department for the purpose of moving the mail. 
The sharing of these postal facilities by parcel post thus automatically 
provides an efficient and economical basis for the transportation of 
parcels. The fact that parcel-post service has been, and can be, op 
erated economically as an adjunct of other mail deliveries, is a major 
factor in the development and success of hundreds of thousands of 
private enterprises engaged in the distribution of packages, Fur 
thermore, it should not be overlooked that the Post Office Department 
in carrying on its activities, utilizes the facilities of private enter 
prises to a major degree in carrying on the nationwide postal service 
for the public. The thousands of contracts which the Post Office De- 
partment has with transportation agencies, including the railroads, 
and other private enterprises, attests to this inte relationship. 

In view of the foregoing statement, it is the belief of the Rike 
Kumler Co. and the National Retail Dry Goods Association that in 
the interest of all communities, both large and small, that the old 
size and weight limitations should be restored to first-class post 
offices. Since the advent of Public Law 199, equal service has been 
denied a large section of the American public. 

We sincerely hope that your subcommittee will take favorable 
action to restore equal parcel-post service to all citizens and busi- 
nesses. This will aid the American public in the removal of this 
unjust and discriminatory legislation, Public Law 199, from the 
statute. 

Madam Chairman and gentlemen, thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Thank you very much, Mr. Wabler. I wish to 
commend you on a very full and very fine statement. I also want 
to commend you for addressing yourself to the inequalities in this 
because that 1s what this subcommittee wants to stress particularly, 
and I would like to ask you a question I have asked of 1 or 2 other 
witnesses. Do you think it would be possible to have some compro- 
mise on the weight and size of these parcels, that is, not necessarily 
return to the old way, but possibly have some compromise in between, 
or would you rather not answer that question / 

Mr. Wapsier. Madam Chairman, we have a very definite feeling 
in our store that the old size and weight limitations met our needs 
very well. We would like to see that old size and weight limitation 
returned. 
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Mi s. Sv’. GEORGE. Thank Ve u. Mr. Gross ¢ 

Mr. Gross. No question S. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorcr. Mr. Dowdy ¢ 

Mr. Dowpy. One thing occurred to me. I will tell you first that 
| think there should be uniformity, and I believe all this committee 
aor uniformity in size and weight between the various post offices. 
I gather from testimony we have had from the Post Office Depart- 
ment that 1t w ill co Cpe billion to vet equipped to carry the additional 


arcel post that would come in. 1 will grant you that in our modern- 
as\ (yover} ment ome W L\ Oo! anothe Vou think that anything less 
in billions is chickenfeed. It is going to cost a good deal more. 


I expect that is the reason Mrs. St. George was asking the question 
that she did, too. If that be true, what they have told us, it would 
very likely mean another increase in parcel-post rates. There is 


Sonne dispute. We ar yoing to try to get the information. There 


as been a great deal of testimony thrown around, using various 
mounts, from $50 million to 8100 million revenue loss. I take it to 


here would be 


mean if these extra packages were carried through 
that much additional gross revenue. That is the way I understand 


the testimony we have had and, as I understand the testimony we have 


iad from the Post Of] Department, to gain that extra whatever 
millions it is that it would cost it would increase the cost of the Post 


(fhice Departme t several hundred million dollars a year. The parcel 
post, under the law, is supposed to pay its own way. 


Of course, if another rate increase comes along there are going to 


i 


be a lot of people come in, the same ones appearing in this hearing, 
who are going to contest increased rates—I am assuming that the 
Postmaster General will follow the law, which requires him to have 
the service pay its way—in the event it does not pay its way. 

Mr. Waster. The National Retail Dry Goods Association has gone 
on record as not opposing any parcel post rate increases where they 
were deemed necessary. We firmly believe that the parcel post depart 
ment should be self sustaining and and not a leach on the taxpayer. 

Mr. Downy. I do, Loo. I noticed one other thing. Of course, I 
think vou probably used the words “discriminatory” and “(iserimi 
nation” loosely. Actually if this law is discriminatory you can go 
to the courts and get relief from it, I think there is a misuse of the 
word, as I stated last Friday, legally speaking. 

Mr. Waprier. We feel that we are certainly entitled to the same 
treatment as other citizens and businesses and if one is being favored 
over another isn’t that discrimination ? 

Mr. Downy. No. sir. because you can move to a section that has a 
second-class post office. In other words, it is not discriminatory under 
the law. 

Mr. Wapsurr. In a retail business that would be fatal. 

Mr. Downy. If you have the right to move to another place, it is 
not. discriminatory. 

Mr. Waser. The second-class post office would then become a first- 
class office. 

Mr. Downy. You can move again. If it is discriminatory the courts 
will vive you relief. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Will the gentlemen yield a moment there? There 
are still fields of discrimination in our country where relief has not 
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yet been obtained. Of course, discrimination does exist. I think we 
are just arguing a point, as I told you the other day, in semantics, 
if we want another $64 word, and I think that that is a little bit of 
a quibble. 

Mr. Dowpy. There are so many words through misuse of them 
brought into disrepute that are good words. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. That is right. 

Mr. Downy. It is just continually, seemingly, a misuse of words. 
Understand, I agree there should be uniformity here, not only for 
the benefit of anybody else but for the benefit of the post office. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. In other words, you believe there should be no 
cliscrimination. 

Mr. Downy. I say there is not any discrimination or the Supreme 
Court would eliminate it. You are entitled to equal and uniform pro- 
tection and you have it, as [ pointed out. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Bonin, any questions ¢ 

Mr. Bonin. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Broyhill ? 

Mr. Broyuiii. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. We thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Fredrick W. Deisroth, of P. Deisroth’s Sons, 
Hazleton, Pa., representing the Smaller Stores Division of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 

Mr. Bonin. Mr. Deisroth is a constituent of mine living in my 
hometown and is one of the most outstanding citizens of our com- 
munity. I wish to welcome him here. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK W. DEISROTH, P. DEISROTH’S SONS, 
HAZLETON, PA., REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL RETAIL DRY 
GOODS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Detsrorn. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Very happy to have you with us. 

Mr. Deisroru. My name is Frederick W. Deisroth, and I am a 
partner of P. Deisroth’s Sons, Hazleton, Pa. P. Deisroth’s Sons is a 
small department store founded some 85 years ago. I understand 
that the mimeographed copies of My statement have not arrived. I 
also understand that they were shipped from New York. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I think they are here. 

Mr. Detsrorn. I think that is one of the copies that I had. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Detsrorn. They were shipped from New York City on Friday 
air express and I understand have not arrived. 

| appear here also as chairman of the smaller stores division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, hereafter called NRDGA. 
NRDGA witness, Mr. Gene Wabler of The Rike-Kumbler Co., Day- 
stores located in every State of the Union. The individual sales 
volumes of these stores range from as little as $50,000 to as much 
as $170 million annually. The smaller stores division of NRDGA 
consist of stores that have annual sales of less than $2 million and about 
three-quarters of the association’s members are in that category. 

Another witness for the association will present a factual study of 
the effects of Public Law 199 on NRDGA members, both large and 
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small, and it is my wish to carefully avoid repeating or duplicating 
facts to be presented by that witness. I wish to say, though, that I 
subseribe most heartily to the statement presented by this other 
NRDGA witness, Mr. Gene Wabler of The Rike-Kumler Co., Day 
ton, Ohio Mr. Wabler points out that the business of stores, whethe 
they be large or small, is hurt and will continue to be hurt by the ef 


fects of Public Law 199, through a loss of sales, increase in trans 
portation charges, increase in packing expense, and other adverse 
fact 

The following are some of the unfavorable effects Public Law 199 
has ionoul busin ess and that of othe r smaller stores: 

| Chis law reates confusion for the depart) ents of the store be 
cause of the several sets of standards for the acceptance by the Post 
Office Department of parcel-post pack cages. It is necessary In many 
Cast for the sales} eopl to call the ship ping room, interrupting their 
work, and request a ruling on the shipn ent. The customer is re 
quired to wait for the information. If the purchase cannot be sent 


by pares post and the customer is advised of the cost of express, she 
often will not make the purchase. 

2. The law is unfair and discriminatory—I presume Mr. Dowdy, 
that you will direct the same criticism at me as you did the previous 
vitness. 

Mr. Downy. I am through with that, now. You use any word you 
want. 

Mr. Detsrorn. I believe that if one group of people in one commu 
nity has an advantage over another it is discriminatory. That is my 
me anil om ( of the word. 

The law is unfair and discriminatory to those stores operating 
under first-class post offices, causing them additional packing and 
transportation expense. These stores pay a greater amount of taxes 
than stores located where the post offices are smaller : they nevertheless 
receive less of the Government services. 

3. Smaller stores bear a heavier burden under this law because they 
are not large enough to make use of shipping methods and services 
which are available to larger businesses. A store which receives a 
large an intity of packages from a single shipping point such as New 
York City may use the services of a consolidating company which 
auc uml ates the daily shipment of Re kages, consolidates them, and 

ips the lot by railroad or truck at a substantial reduction in cost per 
ae kage. Another disadvantage which small stores have is that be- 
cause of smaller purchasing power they cannot make as free use of 
freight and cial as do larger stores, but have to place a greater 
reliance on parcel-post service, 

This law causes a store in onvenience in some cases when, in orde © 
to take advantage of the lower cost of parce] post and vet comply 
with the more severe provision of Public Law 199, a shipment must 
be broken into two or more packages if that is possible. 

The 72-inch length plus girth limit now prevents stores from using 
parcel post to ship merchandise purchs ased by customers, where unde 
the old law this convenience was available to Guia 

As an example, woolen blankets are a favorite gift item. Some 
single blankets—72 by 90 inches—when wrapped measure 7014 inches 
girth plus length so may be bioped from our post office, while other 
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single as well as double blankets when wrapped measure 76 inches 
or more so may not be shipped. We have here an example of a blanket 
that unwrapped exactly comes under the 72-inch measurement, but 
when wrapped with corrugated paper and packing cannot be shipped. 
1 am sure, Madam. Chairman, that you understand that we cannot 
take a beautiful piece of mer handise like this and fold it up as we 
would a Gl blanket. Part of the appeal to the customer is the manner 
in which she receives the shipment when she opens the package and it 
is not our business to destroy beautiful packing of this kind by squeez 
ing it into the smaller parcel. 


I 
} 


Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. And that is1 eally gift wrapped, too. 


Mr. Dertsroru. Yes: it is often gift-v rapped. It is a favorite gift 
tem and when you put gift wrapping around that, corrugated pape 
and your outs ide paper, it well exceeds the minimum measurements. 

Merchants certain ly ado not expect tl » Government to subsidize its 
transportation DY carryilg package at a loss. However, arguments 
have been advanced to show that it is possible tol parce] post to charge 


rates which will cover the cost of the service and still provide the serv 
ce at a cost less than other methods of transportation. 

Public Law 199 substantially increases transportation costs for the 
smaller merchant. 

As an example, a pac kage of curtains. we ighing 2214 pou nds and 
having a measurement of length and girth of 9114 ine res, was shipped 
to our store from Fairmount, Ga., a third-class post office, by parcel 
post at a cost of $2.50. If we wished to send this same package to 
Calhoun, Ga., a nearby first-class post office, it would be necessary to 
use another form of transportation. If railway express were used the 
cost would be $3.17 or an increase to the store in shipping expense of 
od percent. 

A Fort Wayne, Ind., manufacturer shipped to us a package of 
hosiery weighing 47 pounds by e maine it was too large to be shipped 
by parcel post, at charges of $4.53. Had parcel post been available 
for this shipme nt the cost would ee been $3.49 or a savings of 30 
percent, 

Parcel post is a very important form of transportation for our store. 
In 12 months our cost for incoming transportation by truck freight, 
and express was $14,128; the cost of parcel post for 12 months was 
$6,030. 

In closing I want to say that our association has not and will not 
oppose increases in parcel post rates designed to make the service 
self-sustaining. We are bitterly opposed though, to giving one section 
of the citizens and businesses an advantage over others based simply 
on geography, and we are certainly opposed t o any law that drives 
out of the parcel-post service between first-class post offices the best 
paying packages, thus creating a net loss to the Post Office Depart- 
ment of $77 million a year. 

We ask that you recommend the repeal of this unfair and diserimi- 
natory Public Law 199, so that again the post offices may render the 
excellent and much needed transportation service which they had given 
for over 20 years under the old law. 

Mrs. Sr. George. Thank you, Mr. Deisroth. I might say for the 
benefit of the subcommittee that I have asked the Department to give 
us the exact figure on this 77 and 72 and 73 million that has 
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been used here by various witnesses. In other words, I have asked 
them exactly what the cost was, what they have lost, and what the 
net loss is, so that we can have those figures for our records, because I 
think it is very important that we should have them, and they are 
going to be written in so there will be no question about it. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Withrow ? 

Mr. Wirnrow. No, no questions. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Dowpy. I notice the witness used the words that it was a “net 
loss.” I was wondering if he could furnish us any information on that. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I presume it comes from the hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

Mr. Detsrorn. This comes from NRDGA figures. I haven’t exam- 
ined the books myself, but I take that is an accurate figure. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcre. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mrs. Str. Grorecr. Mr. Boland? 

Mr. Botanp. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broynity. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. No questions. 

Mrs. Str. Groree. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Detsroru. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Our next witness is Mr. Rowland Jones, Jr., rep- 
resenting the National Committee on Parcel Post Size and Weight 
Limitations; also representing the American Retail Federation. Mr. 
Jones. 


STATEMENT OF ROWLAND JONES, JR., REPRESENTING THE NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE ON PARCEL POST SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMI- 
TATIONS AND THE AMERICAN RETAIL FEDERATION 


Mr. Jones. Thank you. Madam Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, my name is Rowland Jones, Jr. I am chairman of the 
National Committee on Parcel Post Size and Weight Limitations and 
president of the American Retail Federation with offices at 1625 ] 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. The National Committee on Parcel 
Post Size and Weight Limitations is an unincorporated group of 
national, regional, and State associations representing manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, service trades, and retailers. The American 
Retail Federation is a federation of 25 national retail trade associa- 
tions and 33 State retail associations representing approximately 
700,000 retail stores in all sizes of communities. Attached to this state- 
ment is a list of the organizations on whose behalf I am appearing 
today. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before you to discuss 
the issue of parcel-post size and weight limitations. It is evident from 
the attendance, the length of the hearings, and the number of wit- 
nesses that you have under consideration a topic of major importance. 
Madam Chairman, you and your colleagues, are to be commended not 
only for making these hearings possible but for the courtesy and 
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consideration extended to those who have appeared and especially for 
your objec tive approac h to the prob lem. 

It is not my desire to repeat many of the arguments which have 
been made here. This committee has already heard a variety of 
experts testify on the specific results of Public Law 199 in their busi- 
nesses and in their industries. The retailers who are appearing before 
you today are more competent than I to tell you how Public Law 199 
affects them at the operating level. Therefore, I will restrict my 
testimony large ly to the economic effects of this law. 

No one can question the integer ity of the committee and the Con 
gress which passed Publie Law 199 on the basis of the information 
then available. But this committee is at a distinct advantage in these 
hearings. It is dealing with fact, not theory. 

The parcel-post system was inaugurated 41 years ago. Transpor 
tation, like industry, was just emerging from the horse-and-buggy 
era. Our national income was $34.8 billion, the average workweek 59 
hours. Railroads were the only important commercial] transportation 
medium. ‘The Post Office Department was a $200 million operation. 

Today the Post Oftice Department’s revenues are about $2.5 billion. 
Our national income is 10 times the 1913 level. The general price level 
has gone up 200 percent. Air freight and motortrucks are now com- 
paratively new and substantial competitors of the railroads 

At current rates parcel-post accounts for about 30 percent of postal 
revenue. Parcel-post dollars carry a good share of the Department’s 
overhead. While the cost of a first-class letter has gone up 50 per- 
cent—from 2 cents to 3 cents—and second- and third-class mail even 
less, parcel-post rates have increased 360 percent. A 1-pound parcel to 
the first zone that went for 5 cents in 1913 now costs 23 cents. 

I would like to remind the committee at this time that the retail 
industry has never opposed any increase in parcel-post rates needed to 
make that system pay its own way. Retailers have never sought a 
subsidy in any form. I am confident that they never will. 

After listening to the witnesses who have appeared here we cannot 
escape the realization that the parcel-post system has played a key 
role in the development of our economic system. In its 41 vears of 
existence parcel post has made possible the erowth of tens of thousands 
of small businesses by mi king available at low cost an efficient pack- 
age-delivery service that reaches into e very city, village, and hamlet 
of the country and out on every rural delivery route served by the Post 
Office Department. In our opinion no private agency can hope to 
furnish the essential small-package icanioehasiad ona ‘secmaal basis. 
Our parcel-post system made possible much economic erowth. In 
turn that growth was reflected in the volume of parcel post carried. 

During the past week you have heard many witnesses who have 
clearly indicated the : adverse effects of Public Law 199 on their busi- 
nesses and industries. Yet as one of the members of this committee 
pointed out, it is not enough to change a law because it is costing busi- 
ness firms money. That is not the function of government. But if that 
increase in cost must be passed along to the consumer in a way that in- 
tensifies various kinds of preventer in our economy and increases the 
cost of living unnecessarily, then it becomes a factor that must be 
seriously considered by Congress. Testimony before this committee 
has repeatedly indicated that this is just what is happening. 
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When we stop to think of what it is that has made our country great 
and prosperous, with the highest standard of living in the world, we 
come down to production and consumption. We, as a Nation, have 
solved the problems of production. We can produce virtually without 
limit. It is essential that we find ways and means to move into con- 
sumption an ever-increasing volume of goods in ratio to our popula- 
tion. Our present standards of living cannot be maintained unless 
this problem is solved. We must exercise extreme care that no im- 
pediments are created which will complicate this problem. Whether 
it is food, clothing, cars, or gadgets, the more we can produce and con- 
sume and the cheaper we can produce and distribute them, the more 
people can buy and the more they will buy. Unless some overwhelm- 
ing counterargument can be presented, it is hard to see how a law that 
adds to the cost of goods without adding to quantity or quality is in 
the public interest. As it turns out, Public Law 199 is doing just that. 
In some cases witnesses have indicated here that it is threatening their 
ability to maintain quantity and quality at present levels. 

Today, as in recent years, Congress has been dee ply concerned with 
the vitality of our economy. Our Congress has been equally con- 
cerned with the cost of living. It has been generally agreed that to 
maintain a dynamic expanding economy we must have mass produc- 
tion, efficient distribution, and maximum consumption. Only in this 
way can new jobs be provided for our growing population. Only an 
expanded economy can honor the commitments alre: uly made by Gov- 
ernment. Only an expanding economy can create new wealth, the 
basis for progress in any nation. 

lo insure an expanding economy, we must apply to every act and 
function of Government the hard test of whether or not it contributes 
to that end. Surely, the Government wishes to encourage economic 
erowth and not pl: we impediments in the way of efficient low-cost dis- 
tribution of goods and services. The major factors in our distributive 
ystem producers, processors, wholesalers, retailers, and the trans- 
portation industry—are continually working to serve their customers 
better at lower costs. These industries have made tremendous strides 
in the last few decades in improving products and merchandising, as 

ll n reducing the spread between producers’ and consumers’ 


well as 
prices. The parcel-post service has played a significant role in keep- 
ing prices low, especially for the peer retailer. By placing small but 
eee nt orders to be shipped b v parcel post, the small retailer can 
maintain a good selection of merchandise and avoid the cost and risks 
of a heavy inventory. 

But with the present size and weight limitations, the small retailer 
is at a decided disadvantage. Many of the items he formerly received 
in small shipments from the manufacturer are now barred from the 
mails and he does not have the volume traflic that enables him to obtain 
the advantages of consolidated shipments through other sources. He 
is forced to use either express or a trucking service—at substantially 
higher rates. And, all too often: the motortruck line is not much 
interested in providing him with service if his volume is small and his 
traflic irregular. 

As a matter of fact, the 100-pound minimum for rate purposes 
which has become standard in motortruck transport indicates that 
the industry considers the small shipment nothing but a nuisance. 
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Perhaps the question boils down to: “Just what is freight?” Is it 
the bulky carton which may be needed to send half a dozen ladies’ 
hats from a New York factory to a Washington store? Or is it the 
small, but over 20-pound, parcel of automotive parts! Is a T0-pound 
100-inch parcel, freight? Certainly the truckers don’t think so. 

We would be the last to condone Government competition with free 
enterprise. We feel, however, that the attempt during the hearings 
on the bill which became Public Law 199 to relate the drop in the 
railway express business to the growth in parcel-post volume was 
misleading. 

Madam Chairman and gentleman, I would like to show a chart here 
which indicates what has happened since 1939 to our four major sys- 
tems of transportation. You will notice, of course, first, that air 
freight has gone up actually through the ceiling of this room com 
pare atively, because it is a new and r: upidly growing form. You will 
notice that motor carrier, with the exception of a g: ap toward the end 
of World War II, has consistently gone forward in its volume. You 
will notice that freight forwarders generally have that same kind of a 
record. You will also see that railroad less than carload, the bottom 
line, has maintained a rather even tenor, but railway express has 
shown a continual decline beginning in 1945 with only a very light 
upward return between 1951 and 1952 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


TO 725/ In 1952 


RATE OF INCREASE IN VOLUME OF FREIGHT* 
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Mr. Jones. I would like to draw the committee’s attention to a 
chart we have had prepared comparing the rate of growth of all 
private transport media. It seems clear that the competition which 
may have hurt railway express was from its business rivals, not from 
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Government. Certainly there is no indication that the passage of 
Public Law 199 gave it any substantial relief 

It hardly seems necessary at this state in the hearing to again go 
into the inequities of Public Law 199. This committee had indicated 
its interest in uniformity. Yet for dramatic evidence of just how this 
law hits the country at large 1 would like to call your attention to 
the map which is on the easel at the beck. We have placed black dots 


over those cities in which there was a first-class post office at the time 
Public Law 199 was passed. The red dots indicate the towns and 
cities which have become first-class post oflices since it was passed. 

I would i ute he re and say that we understand there will be 
continually new first-class post offices opened as their financial income 


per post offic e reaches the first-class level. 

\lmost every country in the world has a post-office department with 
a parcel-post system. We in retailing look on Public Law 199 as a 
threat to our Dp ircel-post S\ stem. Barring the profitable volume traflic 
has undermined its financial streneth and caused rates to be pushed 
higher than would otherwise be ne¢ essary. We feel that the farmer 
and the small-town merchant in a second- or third-class post-office 
city have a big stake in this issue—as the representative of the Farm 
Bureau Federation pointed out here—even though they are not pres- 
ently restricted by Public Law 199. 

In the interest of all citizens we urge the repeal of Public Law 199 
and a reversion to the old size and weight limits—the limits under 
which parcel post operated to the satisfaction of all mail users for 
more than ZO years. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Thank you, Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones, you feel, I 
gather from your testimony, that parcel post has a more direct effect 
on smaller business even than it does on larger business ? 

Mr. Jones. I think that is true. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. In other words, that it is most essential to the 
small business houses all over our country ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. Mr. Withrow ? 

Mr. Wirnrow. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Downy. No questions. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcre. Mr. Boland? 

Mr. BoLanp. Ee qmenteone. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorcre. Mr. Rear 

Mr. Reams. Madam C Sein I would just like to suggest to 
Mr. Jones t hat. although his statement is an excellent one, and I do 
not want to be critical, perhaps would like to correct one figure that 
you have there. You say that “today the Post Office Department 
revenues are about $2.5 billion.” For the last fiscal vear it is $2.091 
billion. I think you have confused the expenditures with revenues. 
There is just about that much difference between the figure that you 
have given. I thought perhaps you would like to have that to correct 
your statement. 

Mr. Jones. I think probably we related the size of the business to 
its total rather than bringing in any reference to the overall deficit 
in the Department. 
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Mr. Reams. No; I do not believe I made myself clear. Your state- 
ment on page 2 is: “Today the Post Office Department’s revenues are 
$2.5 billion.” The actual figure is $2,091,714,000. That is the Post 
Office figure for the last fiscal year for which they have the figures. I 
think your figure would be the figure of the expenditures rather than 
revenue. I do not think it is highly important, but I thought you 
would like to correct your statement. 

Mr. Jones. I thank you very much. I would like to correct that if 
t is incorrect. 

Mrs. ST. (TFEORGE. You hay look that up, Mr. Jones, for the record. 
‘Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Our next witness is Mr. Maurice M. Chaflin, presi 
dent, Bay State Thread Works, Springfield, Mass., representing the 
Thread Institute. 

Mr. Botanp. Madam Chairman, as Congressman Bonin pointed out 
about Mr. Deisroth’s, I can say the same about Mr. Chaflin. He is a 
distinguished citizen of our community and we are delighted to have 
him here this morning. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE M. CHAFFIN, PRESIDENT, BAY STATE 
THREAD WORKS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., REPRESENTING THE 
THREAD INSTITUTE 


Mr. Cuarrry. Madam Chairman and gentlemen, before I proceed 
with the reading of the written testimony, I would like to just point 
out that the testimony you have heard so far has been from retail 
sources, My testimony and the testimony of Mr. Steffen to follow 
will olve you the manutacturer’s viewpoint on some of things: and 
just another word. My small company is going to be contrasted with 
a large company, both in the cotton sewing thread industry, cotton 
and synthetic threads both. I will cover the industrial-type unit that 
coes to the manufacturer, whereas Mr. Steffen will dwell more on the 
domestic things. 

My name is Maurice M. Chaffin and I am president of the Bay 
State Thread Works located in Springfield, Mass... Our company has 
been in business for over 50 years. We manufacture a widely diversi- 
fied line of sewing threads for all types of needle trade manufacturers 
and employ approximately 100 workers. While we are considered a 
small manufacturer in our industry, we solicit business nationwide 
and have 3 or 4 small branch offices in the East and Midwest. 

Up to the time of the enactment of Public Law 199, about 50 pei 
cent of our shipments went out by parcel post. However, as a result 
of the new limits on the size and weight of parcel-post packages, 
approximately one-half of our orders which were previously shipped 
by parcel post is now being shipped by other means of transporta- 
tion. This is proven by records that show our postage meter expense 
for 1952 and 1953 was approximately 50 percent of the total for 1950 
and 1951, allowing for the increase in sales. 

Most of our customers are located in first-class post-office districts 
and the new parcel-post size and weight limitations cause us consid 
erable hardship. In general, they have substantially increased our 
shipping costs per unit of sale. 
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We have had to employ an additional shipping room clerk in order 
to handle the same number of thread units as heretofore, since we 
now must use 2 or 3 small cartons where we formerly used only 
ot a larger size. 

For the past 20 years, | prior to Public Law 199, we maintained ; 
limited range of sizes of cartons which served our requirements se 
the then existing vaiaiol ons. Since the enactment of Public Law 
199 we have been obliged to design.a whole new set of smaller cartons 
and carry an additional large stock of these smaller cartons. For- 


merly, we could use many of our medium-sized containers for either 
parcel post, express, or truck shipments. Now, these are not inter- 
changeable. We have also had to allocate much-needed floorspace 


for storage of these extra cartons. Along with these, we have to 
stock an increased supply of labels, shipping forms, and other mate- 
rials needed for the greater number of packages; yet these accom- 
modate the same volume of shipments. Increased inventory of cartons 
and supplies naturally ties up a certain amount of working capital 
which was previously available for productive purposes. 

I might mention that that lack of working capital, even if it is a 
small amount, is much more important to a small company as com- 
pared to a larger company. 

There are large units or containers for industrial threads similar 
to these and at the time I would like to give you an idea of the way 
industrial threads are packaged. ‘These are two types, commonly 
known as a soft-finish thread and a yr aes wong thread. These units 
are approximately 7 inches tall and 4 inches in diameter, weighing 
approximately 1 pound each, plus or minus, ace thos to the size of 
the thread. 

These irregular-shaped units are usually boxed and these boxes 
do not pack as well in the small cartons now required as compared 
to the larger cartons formerly permissible. In other words, this 
industry has a problem of bulk even more important than weight. 
Waste space in the carton means inefficient packaging and considerable 
damage in transit. You can appreciate that a partly unwound spool 
of thread received in damaged condition is unusable on a sewing 
machine. 

Just briefly to demonstrate here, this type of package, 10 of them, 
go into this particular type of carton. Those 10 units on the average 
weigh about 8 pounds. Under the old system this box went nicely, 
gave us a good close fit, and this particular carton, as I indicate here, 
had a total measurement of 94 inches, well within the limits, and held 
70 pounds or less. Today with this carton here with a 6914-inch 
measurement, just again under the present limits, 20-pound weight, 
you cannot even get this box holding 10 units in this particular carton. 
This other box here which we normally package these cones in will 
go in, but you can see the waste space no matter how that is inserted 
and that is the point that I just mentioned, that the waste space in 
packaging costs money and results in a lot of damage in transit. 

Mr. Wirurow. How do you ship the 8-pound package ? 

Mr. Cuarrin. This particular one? 

Mr. Wirnrow. The 8-pound. 
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Mr. Cuarrin. Naturally we have only two alternatives. If this 
doesn’t fit in here we have one of two choices. We can redesign this 
box and package 8, or perhaps 6, or whatever it is, which is again 
apecias boxing and contrary to the custom that has been prevailing for 
year In other words, the smaller the shipment, naturally the higher 
cost per unit, so we try to get the customer to order a minimum in order 
to make it feas ible to ship. We have tried to keep that minimum at 10 
units. If we are now obliged to goto 8 or 6 it raises our cost per unit. 
We can do one other thing. 

We can take the tubes or cones out of the box and pack them bulk in 
such manner [demonstrating] but you can appreciate that would 
cause even greater damage in transit because all you have to is break 
that and that is ore le. 

Our industry has g hens shipped prepaid to the customer. A 
materially increased cost o ship ping can easily wipe out the narrow 
margin of profit per unit on these smaller shipments. When such 
costs are prohibitive on a direct individual shipment basis, our only 
alternative is to hold shipments a few days until an accumulation 
permits us to group several cartons and ship’ all these by overland 


mat OF 


truck to a central boanch ofice depot. Then. on pant al they must be 
handled again, repacked, and reshipped by local parcel post to the 
nearby customer. This results in delays, and higher costs. More im 


portant and I want to stress this because we are a small company- 
it discriminates against or is unfair to the small company like ours 
because only the larger manufacturer can afford to maintain numerous 
branch depots in all principal manufacturing centers so as to permit 
prompt local shipments from stock. 

It must be clearly obvious that our company is at a serious dis 
advantage compared to the competitor oe a stock in a second 
class post office district from which he can ship much bulkier and 
heavier parce s|- post pac ‘ke ages to any point. 

These brief remarks have attempted to point out the unfairness of 
this present law and I have tried to show how the present size and 
weight limitations result in cost increases that are really hurting the 
manufacturers in our branch of the textile industry. 

I urge this subcommittee to recommend the repeal of Public 
Law 199. 

Thank “te for permitting me to make this statement. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you very much, Mr. Chaffin. Are there 
any ciiailiaes of this witness ? 

Mr. Broyuimn.. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyutii. Do you not use any cartons at all into which those 
cones would fit in a compact way ? 

Mr. Cuarrin. This is the limit, sir, under present regulations, 6914 
inches. We could go, say an inch more. It doesn’t mean much. In 
other words, with our present limit of 72 inches, this is about the 
closest we can come and that prohibits the use of this particular carton. 
Of course, I should point out I have only brought two of the boxes 
that we use. We have all different sizes of boxes. Some are larger 
and some are smaller and Mr, Steffen who follows me will show you 
some of the different size boxes. 
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ir Broy HILtd. You use that size now W ith that other box you have 
youl hand on your right there / 

Mr. Cuarrix. We use that with this or we pack bulk, that is the 
only thing we can do. 

Mr. Broyuiti. I would like to congratulate you on bringing a 
larger size package. I was rather curious to see what it looked hke. 

Mr. CHAFFIN. Here is the comparison. You compare this box with 
that box Pe rhaps I can make a mark here to indicate about where 
that comes. You can see that you can just about get two in there 
and let us say that this one is double this one. You get 20 pounds in 
here and 1! stead of 40 we can cet 10 in here | demonstrating }. In 
other words, again it is waste space. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. It is very interesting. 

Mr. Downy. As a matter of curiosity, do those paper packages 
come in standard sizes or can you order them in any size. 

Mr. Cuarrin. No, these are made to order, although you can obtain 
standard cartons. 

Mr. Dowpy. You are showing that neither box would fit into a 
smaller size and that is the reason I was wondering if you could get 
a larger one in which it would fit. 

Mr, Cuarrin. I think I covered that point, sir, by the fact that we 

ould make this a little smaller. 

Mr. Dowpy. I am not talkine about changing the size of the box. 
i am talking about the larger box. 

Mr. Cuarrtn. This is the limit under the present regulations. 

Mr. Downy. That is the limit under the shape it is in. In fact, we 
had one in here the other day that was much longer than the 94 inch 
one. 


Mr. Cuarrirn. You are sus 


ggesting to cover this and cut it down 
| 


this way, which again would probably allow us to get one of these 
boxes 1n. 

Mr. Gross. You have to cut it one way or the other. 

Mr. Dowpy. Yes, but when you measure all the way around, if 
you cut that down you can lengthen it so much. 

Mr. Botanp. You have experimented with about every box you 
could possibly experiment with, have you not? 

Mr. Cuarrin. Yes. 

Mr. Downy. It is just curiosity on my part. 

Mr. Cuarrin. These again are only two sizes. 

Mr. Brovuity. The other day a gentleman testifying on behalf of 
the shirt manufacturers pointed out that they could ship four times 
as many shirts in a 100-inch carton as in a 70-inch carton. Do you 
offhand know the difference in quantity that you could ship of those 
cones in a 100-inch carton over a 72-inch carton ? 

Mr. Cuarrin. You mean the number of units? 

Mr. Broyuitn. Yes. 

Mr. CuaArrin. I estimate that even if we use this present carton here 
and pack this bulk, we could get a maximum of 18 or 20 units jin it. If 
we followed Mr. Dowdy’s suggestion and changed the dimensions of 
this a little bit, we could still only get in approximately 20 units. Then 
here with the larger carton, you can see getting two of these packages 
that way and four deep, I have measured this off some way and here 
are the marks here, one, two, three, four. 
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Four deep times two is eight. We would have 80 units, with the 
protection of the individual box. 

Mr. Broyutm.. About four times the number then ? 

Mr. Cuarrin, That is right, which jibes pretty well with your 
shirt testimony. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chaffin. 

‘The next witness is Mr. H. R. Steffen, traffic manager, Coats & 
Clark Sales Corp., representing also the Crown Fastener Corp. 


STATEMENT OF H. R. STEFFEN, TRAFFIC MANAGER, COATS & CLARK 
SALES CORP., REPRESENTING ALSO THE CROWN FASTERNER 
CORP., AND THREAD INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Sterren. Madam Chairman, and members of the committee, 
Mr. Chaffin and myself also represent the Thread Institute, Inc., of 
which both our companies are members. 

My name is Howard R. Steffen. Iam the traffic manager of Coats 
& Clark Sales Corp., whose headquarters are at 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. I have been employed by Coats & Clark Saies 
Corp. (formerly the Spocl Cotton Co.) for over 15 years, the last 
21% years as traffic manager, and prior to that, 3 years as assistant 
traffic manager. 

My company has been in business for over 70 years and is the sole 
selling agent of the products manufactured by Coats & Clark, Inc., 
and Crown Fastener Corp. These products are cotton thread, zip- 
pers, wool yarn, cotton tape, synthetic threads and other related 
items, for use in the home and by manufacturers of garments and 
numerous other products. 

Coats & Clark Sales Corp., in distributing its products nationally, 
utilizes a total of 10 of its own warehouses, strategically located 
throughout the United States, each with its own defined shipping 
area. 

In accomplishing this distribution to retailers, wholesalers, and 
manufacturers, my company utilizes the services of parcel post, motor 
common carriers, railroads, Railway Express Agency, and, fre- 
quently, airfreight. 

The policy of Coats & Clark Sales Corp. is to prepay and bear 
transportation charges on all orders whose value exceeds $25. Asa 
result, about 95 percent of all orders received are forwarded at our 
expense. 

At this moment, may I say that we have had in the neighborhood 
of 600,000 or 700.000 orders per year. Since we have no control over 
the size of our customers’ orders, there is absolutely no uniformity 
in the orders, and therefore no set pattern exists, when considering 
the means of getting our merchandise into our customers’ places of 
business. Each order, when ready for forwarding, must receive in- 
dividual attention and consideration. Guesswork on the part of 
our shipping clerks must be eliminated and detailed shipping guides 
are prepared for their use, to guard against fiscal waste through in- 
judicious practices. 

Many thousands of orders received by us are of a size which do not 
approach in weight the 100 pound base limit on which common carrier 
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charges are a ssessed. Therefore. to avoid monetary loss On small ship- 


ments by payment of the base or minimum charges—which today 





averages about $2.75 per shipment—we have been ut ilizing the services 
of parcel post nationwide, and to the islands, Territories and posses- 
sions. Like thousands of other shippers, enactment of Public 


Law 199 has forced us to make multiple-carton shipment ; by parcel 
post in order to meet its require ments, instead of in Gude cartons, 
as was the practice prior to Public Law 199, increasing the total bur- 
den borne by the Post Office Department in handling the extra number 
of packages now requiring to be mailed. In fact, in our own business, 
we have closely computed the extra numbers of packages forwarded 
by us to be approximately 25 percent more than were shipped by us in 
1951 under the former size and weight regulations. May I say here 
that we have calculated the number of pac ‘kages prior to P ublic Law 
199 by parcel post at 325,000 per year. Now we find it is running 
in the ne ighborhood of 420,000 parcels. Despite this increase in the 
! — r of packages mailed by us, there has been a decrease of nearly 

5 percent in the number of orders forwarded by us through the m: ails. 
. his results from the extra cost of materials and labor in certain cate- 
gories of multiple-carton shipments, where this cost plus postage 
equi als or exceeds common carrier ch: irges. Where the cost of mul- 
tiple-« carton shipments equals or ap yproximates common carrier 
charges, we forward via the latter means for the reason that a receipt is 
obtained for our merchandise, making it easily traced in the event of 
loss and, further, obtaining benefits of common carrier liability for 
such shipme nts. 

Splitting parcel post shipments to meet the requirements of Public 
Law 199 produces dire results in many ways, in addition to the extra 
cost of packing materials and supplies. lor instance, there is the 
element of human error on the part of a shipping clerk in “sizing up’ 
a shipment ready for packing. With only a minimum amount of time, 
he must decide how to pack an order into one or more packages. Per- 
haps, when he is done, he may find one either overweight or oversize, 
in which case it must be torn down and done over, causing waste of 
labor, material, and time. Meanwhile, a steady flow of other orders 
piles up behind him, accentuating an already disrupted routine. Our 
clerks have been instructed to strictly observe the requirements of 
Public Law 199, and I personally know that they conscientiously 
strive to do so. 

Often, a multiple-carton parcel-post shipment is received incomplete, 
causing our retail-store customer to display in complete or broken 
color ranges or sizes. May I say for the record that we have in the 
United States and our possessions approximately 24,000 accounts with 
almost 40,000 outlets, stores, and manufacturers. More times than not 
they never receive the missing carton. I cannot overemphasize the 
seriousness of this, insofar as our customer is concerned, because the 
retailer’s customer will then not find in the store the needed size or color 
of thre ad, zip per or woo] yarn, causing the store! KeC per loss of sales and 
goodwill. Previously he received all his merchandise in one carton. 
Or perhaps the m: inufacturer will not receive an adequate supply ofa 
certain seasonal color of thread or zipper, leading to disruption of his 
production oper: ations, or forcing him to other sources of supply in 
order to obtain the needed shade or size. Consequently we are faced 
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with losin 
sofar as any one customer 1s affected. ; 
Another disturbing facet of this multiple-carton parcel-post ship- 


Ul tL 


cr 


the account e1 tirelv. if this sort ot thing repeat itself in- 


ping problem is the extra expense to us of tru king our shipment to 
the post offices for mailing. At quite a few of our locations we pay our 
cartagemen on either a per hundredweight or per-carton basis. ‘The 
result is either fiscal loss on our part by reason of the cartage charge 
based on the tare weight of the necessary additional cartons, or on the 
additional number of packages required to meet the size and weight 
requirements, if on a per piece basis. 

My company has carried for the last few years a blanket parcel-post 
insurance policy. Since the enactment of Public Law 199 the ill ef- 
fects, as stated above, of short-deliveries of mult iple-carton shipments 
as fourth-class matter has resulted in a larger number of claims 
under our policy, because of the greater exposure to loss or damage 
while in transit in the mails. This risk increases directly by the 
number of cartons per order shipped. Our records show numerous 
occasions of such partial deliveries. The attendant paperwork and 
time and effort on the part of the Post Office Department, therefore, 
is increased by reason of the greater number of tracer forms instituted, 
and for my company in the issuance of customer credits and filing 
of claims with our underwiter. 

1 have had to hire an extra clerk for my department, who devotes 
his time to the preparation of elaborate shipping guides. I have with 
me pages taken from three separate guides, showing how detailed 
they can become when consideration has to be given to multiple-carton 
parcel-post shipments. 

May I say for the record that we have different classes of merchan- 
dise, thread, zippers, and have to break it down for each category of 
merchandise, showing a breakdown into 1, 2, 3, or 4 cartons. , 

I have taken the liberty of bringing with me two orders for our 
merchandise which were picked at random from several hundred 
received daily at our New York City warehouse. In addition, I 
have here in the hearing room, the merchandise requested by these 
orders, which will enable you to see for yourselves what we are faced 
with in preparing them for forwarding as fourth-class matter. 

This is the merchandise in one customer’s order, consisting of vari 
ous sized boxes. 

This is a legal sized carton under Publie Law 199. 

This is the overflow which is a carton that had to be cut down in 
order to avoid packing. 

‘The others represent an order packed into 3 cartons, which normally 


. could be packed in 1 carton under the 70-pound limit. 


Mr. Gross. What is the weight of that? 

Mr. Sterren. This is 40 pounds, sir. That would be permitted in 
zones 1 and 2. 

Mr. Broynm.. If that were going beyond zones 1 and 2, what would 
vou do then ? 

Mr. Srerren. We would have to break it down perhaps into the 
second carton. 

Mr. Broyurtti. Could you break it into two cartons? Is the total 
more than 40 pounds? 

Mr. Srerren. No, sir; there is 32 pounds. In the three cartons in 
front of you there is only 27 pounds, a greater bulk, but lesser weight 
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That constitutes 1 order for 1 store, and could have been packed into 
lcarton. It only weights 27 popnds. 

Lhe we olit in this carton 1s taken up by the bulk of the spool. 

In this carton we have a bulky article, wool yarn. It is large and 


bulky. 


These various individual boxes ot merchandise could be arranged in 
several different ways for packing. A clerk must be very adept in 
Zing up an order to fit it into cartons meeting the requirements of 
Public Law 199. I have had photographs taken, as these orders 


came down the shipping line, showing their delivery to the packing 
and shipping clerk. Other photographs show the shipments after 
packing. 

Madam Chairman, I have but one set of these photographs. They 
are in the sequence of the par king procedure. 

I feel you will be able to visualize what would happen if our cus- 
tomer received only 1 of the 2 cartons, perhaps, in this shipment. 
Mrs. Jones. in calling at the retailer’s store, would fail to find dis- 
played, perhaps, the particular shade of thread or zippers needed by 
her, and, disappointed in her quest, she would probably turn to 
another source of supply. At any rate, the store loses a sale. Ima- 
gine the shopkeeper’s frustration, since not only our products are 
affected, but any other line of merchandise carried by him which ar- 
rives in his store by parcel post. 

We would be pleased to have your committee accept these photo- 
graphs for the record. I am grateful for the time accorded to me 
at this hearing and I reiterate the plea of business that this diserimi- 
natory and universally unpopular law, Public Law 199, be repealed 
as soon as possible. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Thank you, Mr. Steffen. 

Are there any quest ions of the witness? 

Our next witness was to have been Mr. Richard P. White, the execu- 
tive secretary of the American Association of Nurserymen. Mr. 
White is not able to be here and has asked that his statement, which 
we have here, be placed in the record. 

[t will be so ordered at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC, 


I am Richard P. White, executive secretary of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, Inc. This association has as members over 1,550 firms engaged in 
the growing and distribution of nursery stock. These firms are located in 46 
States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The plants that are produced on the several 
thousands of acres of our farms are planted for soil erosion, shelterbelt, and farm- 
woodlot use, for farm and home orchards as well as for rural and urban hume 
planting. These firms are heavy users of parcel post, particularly in their dis- 
tribution of fruit, nut, and shade trees to farmers. 

We support the provisions of H. R. 2685 as introduced, without amendment or 
compromise in any respect. 

When Public Law 199, 82d Congress, was under consideration, specific con- 
sideration was given by the Congress to baby fowl and live plants, trees, and 
shrubs. The Congress decided then that these commodities, due to their nature 
and to their farm destination in large part, should have special treatment. An 
exemption was made in Public Law 199 permitting baby fowl, live plants, trees 
and shrubs, and other agricultural commodities to continue to move under the 
long-established weight and size limits of 100 inches combined length and girth 
and 70 pounds in weight. 
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This exemption, insofar as nursery stock is concerned, was for the purpose of 
permitting farmers to receive via parcel post fruit, nut, and shade trees, and 
other planting stock, which could not be cut down to meet the reduced size and 
weicht limits eventually enacted into law and still be of value as desirable st 

It should be pointed out the nurseryman’s use of parcel post to rural areas 
is in many cases the only means by which delivery can be made. Express service 
does not reach these rural areas where many of our orders originate. Orders are 
solicited from farmers by catalog, mailed by third-class bulk largely If the 
nurseryman’s only means of delivery were denied him, then he would have no 
purpose in sending his catalogs out to the rural market 

Nurserymen annually send out approximately 48 million catalogs. These 
catalogs would not be sent to rural areas if any adjustment downward is to 
be made in size and weight limits below those proposed in H. R. 2685; namely, 
100 inches and 70 pounds. Our entire rural market for fruit, nut, and shade 
trees and other planting stock would be seriously reduced, and, for some firms 
who cater exclusively to this market, wiped out. The Post Office Department 
would lose the revenue resulting in third-class mailings of our catalogs, and 


OcK. 


also would lose the revenue represented by a reduced use of parcel post. The 
nurserymen would lose a very substantial portion of their market, thus reducing 
their volume of business and curtailing their tax returns. The rural populations 


r 
would be seriously handicapped in securing this planting stock, just when there 


is evidenced a growing demand for home plantings of fruit, nut, and shade 
trees and other types of planting stock on the farm homestead 

The claim that the 100-inch and 70-pound limits have deprived the freight 
and express companies of lading is not true insofar as the parcel-post delivery 
of nursery stock to rural areas is concerned. These two services are not avail- 
able for such deliveries. 

In explaining the provisions of Public Law 199 (then S. 1335) to the Congress 
in 1951, Congressman Murray, chairman of the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, said (Congressional Record, p. 13062, 82d Cong.) : 

“After careful consideration, the committee believed it advisable to make 


certain exceptions in connection with parcel-post size and weight limita- 
tions * * * parcels containing baby fowl, live plants, trees, shrubs, agricultural 
commodities, or books, are exempt from the size and weight limitations pro- 


vided for in the legislation.” 

These exemptions were deemed essential at that time for the same reasons 
related here. These reasons for then retaining the 100-inch, 70-pound limits 
for nursery stock are as impelling today as they were in 1951. The bill as dis- 
cussed by the House in 1951, including the exemptions enumerated, had the 
unanimous approval of the committee, according to Congressman Rees (Con- 
gressional Record, p. 13063, 82d Cong.). 

Furthermore, it was reported by Congressman Evins (Congressional Record, 
p. 18065, 82d Cong.) that in a talk with Deputy Postmaster General Burke, Mr. 
Burke stated: 

“They should not change the size and weight limitations, but should increase 
the rates.” 

Since then, parcel-post rates have been substantially increased with Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorization—36 percent only last October 1. 

H. R. 2685 proposes to restore the old size and weight limits as recommended 
by Mr. Burke in 1951. The Post Office Department itself has taken care of 
increased rates. 

The reduced size and weight limits have resulted, not in a saving as some 
argued, but in a substantial increase in costs amounting to $52,400,000. Passage 
of H. R. 2685, restoring the old size and weight limits, would also restore this 
revenue. This is another reason why we support this bill, as now before the 
committee, without any amendment. 

Any compromise in sizes and weights below the 100-inch, 70-pound limits 
would very seriously restrict the rural market of the nursery industry, would 
make it very difficult for farm families to get delivery of fruit, nut, and shade 
trees and other types of planting stock for farmstead planting and home 
orchards. 

We urge favorable consideration of H. R. 2685 without amendment. 


Mrs. Sr. Grorcn. We also have a great many statements here that 
are to goin the record. I am not going to read off all the names. 
Without objection, they are also to go in the record. 
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(The statements referred to follow :) 


NEw ENGLAND SHOE AND LEATHER ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., January 14, 1954. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTAL OPERATIONS, 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Washington, D. 0 

MApAM CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: The New England Shoe 
and Leather Association respectfully requests that this statement be incorporated 
in the records of the hearings currently being held on the issue of parcel-post 
size and weizcht limitations. 

This association numbers among its members some 450 New England manu- 
facturing concerns whose annual business is in excess of $600 million at whole- 
sale levels. As spokesman for these firms who constitute a large segment of 
New England’s manufacturing industry, our association is unalterably opposed 
to the current uniform size and weight limitations as set forth in Public Law 
199. We feel that a return to the previous parcel-post size and weight limita- 
tions—up to 70 pounds in weight and 100 inches in length and girth combined, 
permissible for acceptance in all post offices—would be beneficial to our mem- 
bers, the Post Office Department and the American public in general. 

Our association also favors the repeal of Public Law 199. 

It is our aim in this communication to point out specific instances of hardship 
on shoe manufacturers imposed by these current limitations. 

The present limitations are, in our opinion, discriminatory and, contrary to 
original expectations, the Fost Office Depaiyn ent has actually lost an estimated 
$75 million. As the resuli of lesser parcel volume, the Department has cut 
costs by some $25 million. At the same time, however, it lost $100 million worth 
of parcel business. Net results—$75 million deficit. 

Many of the shoe-manufacturing members of this association operate what is 
known as an in-stock department. This means that their shipments are made 
from warehouses in small lots—1 to 12 pairs at a time—to a single customer. 
The comment of one such factory is recorded below and deserves your closest 
attention: 

“* * * To preface my remarks, I might say that we are recognized as one of 
the largest users of parcel post in New England, as we are responsible for ap- 
proximately 50 percent or more of the entire postal revenue in the Brockton, 
Mass., district 

“As a result of the increase in postal rates and fees that went into effect 
April 1, 1952, we find that our postal expense has increased a total of $345,291 
on approximately the same number of shipments as compared with our previous 
same fiscal period 

“On the other side of the picture, let’s see what the Post Office Department 
lost in revenue as the result of weight and size limitations that were in effect 
from January 1, 1952. We doa considerable business on a wholesale basis with 
ne accounts, which business prior to January 1, 1952, was handled in ship- 
ments of 12-pair lots by parcel post. Our records show that during the past 
year the Post Office Department has lost revenue to the tune of better than $22,- 
000, for instead of making these shipments by parcel post we were forced be- 
cause of size and weight limitations to ship these shoes f. o. b. by freight or 
freight lines. In addition, a much larger volume of multiple-pair shipments 
to customers and salesmen resulted in a loss of approximately $50,000 to the 
Post Office Department, as we were forced to divert these shipments to * * *. 

“This means that because of the size and weight limitations the Post Office 
Department lost approximately $72.000 in postal revenue from this concern alone 
during the past fiscal year. 

“In addition to the ruinous increase in postal expense to which we have been 
subjected during the past year due to the big increase in postal rates and fees, 
we have had the added expense and inconvenience of making multiple shipments 
in many cases. For instance, an order for a 6-pair lot of shoes would have to be 
divided into 4 pairs in 1 package and 2 pairs in another. If the shipment was 
c. o. d. 1 package would have to go out prepaid while the other 1 went out 
c. 0. d., thus necessitating a great deal of unnecessary wrapping expense, clerical 
work, and recordkeeping.” 

An analysis by this association shows that parcel-post costs increase from 
20 to 30 percent when 2 separate shipments are made instead of 1 package 
containing the same number of pairs of shoes. Thus, shippers are forced to 
wrap twice, pack twice, tie twice, deliver twice, and handle twice. This means 
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double boxes, double wrapping paper, double rope and tape, double time—double 
everything. 

An example is presented below illustrating the increased costs of shipping 18 
pairs of shoes from Boston to several leading metropolitan cities under both the 
previous and present weight and size limitations: 


Parcel post 


waa —_————| Ratlway Ex- 


From Boston Present cost press rates 
Cost for 18 aaaen plus tax 
10 - ~plair 
isi 7 l cartons 
To Dallas, Tex : $2. 55 $2. 85 $3. 68 
l'o St. Louis, Mo 1. 56 1.78 2. 81 
l'o Cleveland, Ohio--.. 1.14 1. 34 2. 27 
To Los Angeles, Calif. 3. 49 3.90 | 4. 54 


1 Cost of container (boxes 
1 18-pair approximately $0.22. 
2 9-pair approximately $0.32. 


The letter quoted above and the analysis prepared by this association clearly 
demonstrates the hardship imposed on our industry by current limitations. 

In conclusion, the New England Shoe and Leather Association wishes to go 
on record as favoring Nepeal of Public Law 199. Also, we favor and recommend 
a return to the parcel-post size and weight limitations in effect prior to January 
1, 1952, as proposed in H. R. 2685. Such action would be most beneficial to our 
members, the Post Office Department, and the public in general. We strongly 
urge that the committee recommend passage of this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
MAXWELL FIELD, 
Erecutive Vice President. 


JANUARY 13, 1954. 


Madam Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Henry L. 
Gartman. I am the sales manager for Markovitz Bros., of Philadelphia, a firm 
engaged in the wholesale distribution of dry goods for 63 years. 

We cover a territory, roughly, in a 300-mile radius of Philadelphia. This, as 
you know, is a highly industrialized territory with a great number of first-class 
post offices in many small communities. For the last year we have been receiv- 
ing numerous complaints from our customers as a result of discrimination 
against the first-class post offices contained in Public Law 199. 

A large majority of our customers react as though this was a discrimination 
on our part. In my travels over the territory last year, I had to spend a lot 
of time explaining the situation to our customers. Our 28 salesmen have all 
told me that they personally have gone over this with the customers time and 
again, which has cost our firm money in time of our salesmen and myself. 

You can readily see why a great number of customers feel that they are being 
discriminated against when I point out to you that West Point, Pa., a town of 
less than 1,000 population; Milton, Pa., a town of 1,111 population; Morton, Pa., 
a town of 1,316 population; and Topton, Pa., a town of 1,568 population, are all 
first-class post offices, while Roebling, N. J., a town of 6,785 population; New- 
town, Pa., a town of 2,009 population ; Cementon, Pa., a town of 1,756 population ; 
and Berlin, N. J., a town of 1,753 population, are all second-class post offices. 

The above-mentioned towns were given to me off-hand by the young man who 
handles our scheduling of incoming orders. 

The retailers know about this and, despite all explanations, greatly resent 
the situation. 

As to the direct effect on us, Public Law 199 has meant a sizable increase in 
our costs of operation. 

It has necessitated the employment of a clerk who spends over 30 percent of 
his time in marking all orders first- or second-class post offices, then in the cases 
of first-class post offices checking whether parcel post or truck is the cheapest 
means of transportation. I might at this point mention that we very seldom 
use Railway Express as it is entirely too expensive for our type of merchandise 
and that the local trucking companies get all the business the post office loses. 
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This has also resulted in a lot of correspondence between ourselves and Cus- 


tome! writing in that their packages were shipped by truck instead of parcel 
post, which would have been cheaper. We have to explain that by parcel post, 
this shipment would have necessitated shipping in 2 or 3 packages and the 
cost ss by shipping one package by truck. This statement is often ques- 
ti ed by the customer, necessitating further correspondence 

! have often heard a customer te a salesman that he would give him an order 
on | next trip because the merc] dise he now needed was too much for par 
ce post and not enough to take advantage of the truck rates 

A lot of time is wasted in our ] g¢ department by packers looking for just 
the right size cartons to use in ship) Chis hecause of the odd-shaped com 
] ents of our orders, and the necessity of working to a tight overall size. It 
‘ neans that we have to e 2 or 8 cartons or packages where only 1 was 
pre necessary} 

We. therefore. use from 2. times as much paper, cartons, rope, strapping, 
et 

In the billing department e | e a further difficulty In our method of 
om i = Ly) i ibel is I matica \ made out W tl the bi l The girl 
I { se he judgment and where she thinks it necessary to make out 

ditional shipping labhe it must be typed separately Very often where 

three sare necessary. the ] k ¢ department has t stop operation on a 
I shipment and eall the billing deparment for the third label 

I could go on citing many other hardships suffered by both ourselves and the 
ret ‘ vhom we serve, resulting from Public Law 199 

I thir ill of this could be remedied by the passage of the Broyhill bill 
identified as H. R. 2685 . 


Respectfully submitted. 
Henry L. GARTMAN, 
Sales Manager, Markovitze Bros., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


R Lt y oF Retatrr MI HANTS DiIviSION, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Whereas the parcel post service of the United States Government is an essen- 
tial and integral part of the transportation system of the country, porforming 
a service since 1913 which has contributed greatly to the social and economic 
development of this country; and 

Whereas the parcel post service has long been recognized as an essential 
service available to all the public without discrimination as between post offices 
or areas served: and 

Whereas Public Law 199 of the 82d Congress, effective January 1, 1952, has 
placed a burdensome discrimination against certain parcels moving between 
first class post offices, consisting of a ban against the acceptance of parcels 
of certain sizes and weights heretofore allowed, and discriminating further as 
between weights allowed for different postal zones; and 

Whereas more than 20 years of experience (from August 1, 1931, to December 
31, 1951) under the uniform, nondiscriminatory size and weight limitations 
(100 inches length and girth combined and 70 pounds weight) has proved these 
limits to be practicable, reasonable, and desirable ; and 

Whereas the Post Office Department itself has opposed Public Law 199 and 
favors a uniform nondiscriminatory service; and 

Whereas the retail industry has a primary interest in the maintenance of a 
sound and adequate parcel post service; and 

Whereas the complications introduced by Public Law 199 manifestly will in- 
crease the operating cost of the postal service and perhaps impair the service, at 
a time when the postal service is already operating at a large deficit and when 
the service is being criticized by some users; and 

Whereas the question of parcel post size and weight limits has no bearings 
on the issue of parcel post rates, which should be fixed at a proper level, apart 
from the considerations involved in this issue of uniform, nondiscriminatory 
service: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That this organization go on record as favoring the repeal of Public 
Law 199 of the 82d Congress: Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution duly signed by the secretary be sent 
to the Eighth Congressional District Representative, Congressman Overton 
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Brooks, with the request that this resolution and the attached list of signatures 
be inserted in the congressional hearings 
RALPH C. HENDERSON, Manager. 


HArT ALBIN Co., 
Billings, Mont. 
Congressman Westey A. D’Ewarrt, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrsR CONGRESSMAN D’Ewart: I would like to ask your support in doing what 
you can to repeal Public Law 199, which had to do with parcel post size and 
weight limitation. 

In our opinion this law manifestly is very discriminatory against stores and 
citizens which happen to be located in first-class post office towns. Stores and 
citizens in first-class post office towns are limited in parcel post weights to 40 
pounds per shipment in zones 1 and 2 and 20 pounds in zones 8 to 8, with a com- 
bined 72 united inches of girth and length as to size of package. Yet all business 
and citizens located in second, third, and fourth class post office towns are 
privileged to ship and receive up to 70 pounds in weight and 100 united inches 
in size to all zones. 

If the parcel post rates afen’t high enough, then the thing to do is raise them, 
but it doesn’t seem fair to me to discriminate against businesses and people who 
happen to live in the larger cities of the United States. 

I don’t think it is the intention of Congress to unfairly discriminate against 
such people and I am sure that if Congress considers the matter thoroughly, that 
this discrimination will be abolished. 

I understand there will be a hearing on this subject before a House Post Office 
and Civil Service Subcommittee, headed by Representative Katharine St. George, 
beginning January 7, 1954. Will you please have this letter inserted in the 
record of that hearing. 

Thanks very much and with best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 


Russ B. Harr. 


THE RIKE-KUMLER Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, January 6, 1954. 
Representative KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Postal Operations, 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MADAM: Retailers, nationally, are extremely interested in the passage of 
the Broyhill bill, H. R. 2685, to restore the former parcel post size and weight 
limitations, The Rike-Kumler Co., one of Ohio’s largest department stores, de- 
sires to take this opportunity to help accomplish this by emphasizing the hard- 
ships we have experienced under the present size and weight limitations on parcel 
post shipments. 

Retailers have been faced during recent years with drastically increased 
transportation costs. Public Law 199 has contributed partially to this increase. 
It also curtailed the type of service to which our customers have been accus- 
tomed. The Rike-Kumler Co. now spends over $100,000 a year on incoming and 
outgoing parcel post shipments. This is a substantial increase over previous 
years even discounting more transactions caused by increased sales. The payroll 
in the parcel post division of our delivery department has increased almost 50 
percent caused by problems arising since Public Law 199 went into effect. 

These same problems have caused our company to give serious consideration to 
expanding our truck delivery area by adding more routes to give customers serv- 
ice equal to that formerly enjoyed. These additional problems and expense, we 
believe, with other retailers and employer groups, have been caused by the passage 
of Public Law 199 to which we originally voiced strong objections. The argu- 
ments we used then which we now know are absolutely valid arguments for the 
repeal of the law are: 

(1) The law discriminates against urban communities. 

(2) It deprives a large section of the American public of a package delivery 
service it has received since 1931. 

(3) There has been no public demand for such a change. 

(4) We believe it has had little or no effect on the postal deficit. In fact, some 
postal authorities have conceded that Public Law 199 has contributed to the 
deficit. 
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(5) It has unnecessarily increased packing, shipping, and receiving costs to 
retailers 
(G) Its provisions have been very difficult for retail shippers to administer. 
It is the hope of the Rike-Kumler Co. that in the interest of retailing and the 
public at large that you will exert every effort to have the Broyhill bill reported 
favorably out of committee and that this letter be included in the printed record 
of the hearings 
Very truly yours, 
WALTER K. BAYLEY, 
Secretary and General Superintendent. 


JAMES W. CLARY Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., January 11, 1954 
Hon. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, 


Hous of Representatives House Offic Buildina. 
Washington 25. D. C 
Dear Mrs. St. Grorce: We would like for it to be put on record that we favor 
H. R. 2685 introduced by Cong sman Broyhill of Virginia. This bill would 
repeal Public Law 199 which | worked a hardship and has been expensive 
to our company in doing business 
Because of the limit placed on parcel-post packages our shipping department 


has used other mediums of delivery thereby depriving the Post Office Department 
of revenue that they would receive under the old law. 

Because of our mail-order business it is necessary to ship all over the State 
which involves many second-class post offices under the present law. They are 
unfairly discriminated against 

Manufacturer’s shipments to us are sometimes very costly because the size of 
the parcel does not conform with the present law. Deliveries are much slower 
by express and motor freight. Under the old Public Law 199, the Post Office 
would get the revenue, we would get faster service 

To help us and the Post Office Department do business and give service, your 
help and support of H. R. 2685 will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


JAMES W. CLary, President. 


Wor & DESSAUER STORE, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., April 17, 1953. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REE£s, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Drak REPRESENTATIVE: As users of United States mail, we are interested 
in the passage of H. R. 2685, which restores the weight and size limitations of 
parcel post. 

The passage of this bill, introduced by the Honorable Joel T. Broyhill, of 
Virginia, will put an end to the unfair and discriminatory regulation that has 
penalized the great majority of parcel-post users during the past year. 

The present regulation was to provide service to rural free deliver and small 
communities which lack transportation facilities that are available to cities 
having first-class post offices. 

A great percentage of small communities have the same facilities as do the 
larger cities. This amounts to penalizing those manufacturers and shippers 
located in the larger cities and who because of their location pay a greater cost 
and heavier taxes than do their competitors in the small cities. 

Thonsands of examples could be pointed out where cities serving the same 
area and having exactly the same transportation facilities (rail, express motor- 
truck, etc.) are at the present being subjected to a law which is intended to 
discriminate one in favor of the other. 

Another claim by the proponents of the present law is the alleged greater 
cost of handling the larger and heavier shipments by first-class post offices. 
The fact is that the first-class post offices are better equipped to handle larger 
shipments than are those of lower class, and in fact many of these same pro- 
hibited shipments are handled through first-class post offices. 

The present regulation has cost our store several thousand dollars. We have 
lost the sale of many items that are not mailable and these items are purchased 
from other cities and towns that the law does not affect. Since we favor our 
customers with free delivery within a 50-mile radius, our delivery has been 
burdened by delivering many low-price items, such as shore racks, lamp shades, 
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housewares, etc., and the cost for delivering these items is becoming a tre 
mendous figure. Our mailing radius is approximately 150 miles, if such items 
as above are to be shipped the customer is penalized for the more expensive 
methods of transportation, so we have lost the sale of such items. 

We earnestly hope that you will give whatever support that you can to the 
passage of the bill putting an end to the discriminatory act that has penalized 
the greater number of parcel-post users during the past year, and that your vote 
will be for H. R, 2685. 

Sincerely, 
JosePH W. Dye, President. 


KAYE’s, 
New London, Conn., January 6, 1954. 
Re hearings on Public Law 199. 
Hon. Horace SEELEY-BrRownN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 

Sir: Our business is being unjustly discriminated against by Public Law 199 
As a businessman, I urge your support in repealing this law. Please vote for 
any legislation that will bring about the restoration of the old size and weight 
limitations, 

I also request that my letter be inserted in the record of the hearing. 

Yours very truly, 
KAYE’S, 
M. C. PHILLIPS. 


BEAUTY COUNSELORS, 
Minneapolis, January 8, 195}. 
Hon. KATHARINE St. GEORGE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear MapAmM: My information is that, starting January 11, hearing will be 
held on parcel-post shipment regarding the size and weight limitations. 

The present restrictions are a hardship to patrons of the parcel-post service. 
So far as I can determine, the only benefit has accrued to the express company 
through some shippers having been forced to use that service rather than the 
one preferred; namely, parcel post. I believe that loss to the Post Office 
Department must be considerable. 

The parcel-post delivery men with whom I come in contact are generally husky 
lads, and in conversing with some of them I learn they much prefer to handle a 
single shipment, even up to the old limit, rather than that same shipment broken 
down into several parcels. Thus, the present restrictions possess no advantage 
from that standpoint. 

Surely you would be serving the best interests of all concerned, with the 
exception of the express company, by putting your weight behind the removal 
of present limitations and the restoration of those previously in effect. Certainly 
not the least to be benefited would be the postal service itself. 

I would request that this letter be made a part of the hearing, if such meets 
with your approval. 

Yours most truly, 
F. W. Samson, District Manager. 


NorTurup, Kine & Co., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn., January 8, 1954. 
KATHARINE ST, GEORGE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Washington 25, D. C.: 


We understand that on January 11 there will be a public hearing on postal 
matters, particularly concerning the presently revised parcel-post regulation re- 
stricting the weight and size of parcels shipped from first-class post offices. 
These restrictions have prejudiciously affected our shipping. They have re- 
sulted in misunderstandings with the Post Office Department here and have 
created problems of enforcement which have delayed parcel-post shipments. 

In consideration of these facts, we would like to go on record as opposing the 
present restrictions and favoring a return to the old uniform weight and size 
limits of 70 pounds and 100 inches. 
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We understand that the American Seed Trade Association is taking a position 
in this matter, and we subscribe to their statement. 
NORTHRUP, KING & Co., 
E. W. CowLeg, 
Assistant Traffic Manager. 


SouTHwortTH Co., 
West Springfield Mass., January 8, 1954. 
Representative KATHARINE St. GEORGI 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Postal Operations, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 
DEAR Mapam: We wish to go on record as being heartily in favor of H. R. 
5 as introduced by Representative Broyhill to reestablish the old weight 
nd size limitation of 70 pounds and 100 inches on parcel post 
The present limitation of 20 pounds in any package going beyond zone 2 
results in a greatly increased number of units to be handled, and has worked 
ery considerable hardship upon the retail stationers throughout the United 
States who are authorized dealers for our typewriter paper. 
We are very much in hopes that H. R. 2685 will be adopted, and feel this will 
provide a very considerable measure of relief for small businesses everywhere. 
Yours very truly, 
SoutHwortH Co., 
PHELPS BROWN, 
Treasure i. 


ALLAN CLOTHES SHops, INc., 
Baltimore 5, Md., January 7, 1954. 
Hon. EDWARD GARMATZ, 
Vember of House of Re presentatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C 


Dear Mr. GARMATZ: On January 11, the House Committee on Post Office will 
begin hearings on size and weight limitations on parcel-post shipments. 

Since these limitations were imposed by Congress a year ago, our firm as well 
as thousands of other business firms across the country, have received merchan- 
dise in broken-down shipments to meet with the size limitations on this package 
and have also been forced to accept merchandise shipped by more expensive 
methods. 

We wish to go on record as being firmly opposed to these limitations and in 
favor of the removal of size and weight limits imposed by Public Law 199 

Please reflect our views to Congresswoman Katharine St. George of New York, 
head of the Parcel Post Subcommittee 

Your expressing our views will benefit all of the many business establishments 
in the district which you are so ably representing. 

Many thanks for your kindness. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLAN CLOTHES SHopS, INC., 
NoRMAN L. WETZLER. 





WoMAN’S APPAREL CHAINS ASSOCIATION, 
New York 10, N. Y., January 7, 1954. 
Representative KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. REPRESENTATIVE ST. GEORGE: On behalf of the Women’s Apparel Chains 
Association, which represents approximately 1,500 stores operating in 44 States, 
we wish to go on record as advocating a revision to the present law which limits 
and restricts the size, weight, and zones. 

Since the imposition of this law great financial hardships have been imposed 
upon this retail trade. 

It will be our pleasure to appear in a delegation to support our feelings. 

Please be good enough to express our group’s feelings in this matter, and we 
will be more than happy to do what we can—which may in some shape or form 
cause the law to revert to the previous conditions. 

Thank you, 

Very truly yours, 
S. M. WASSERMAN, 
Secretary. 
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THE DANIELS & FISHER Srores Co., 
Denver 1, Colo... Januar I IO 4. 
Hon. KATHARINE St. GEORGE, 
Cha } an, Subco mittee or Postal Operations. 


llouse Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mrs. St. GeorGe: We have been informed that hearings will shortly be in 
progress in connection with the proposed repeal of Public Law No. 199, which re- 
stricts the weight and size on parcel-post packages from the previous 100-inch and 
70-pound regulations for all classes of post offices, to the present regulations 
We believe that Public Law No. 199 should be repealed for two reasons: First, 
because of the discriminating feature as between the difference in size and weight 
of a package destined for a first-class post office and one destined for second- 
third,- or fourth-class post offices. We have never been able to understand the 
reason for such discrimination in favor of the smaller post offices. Secondly, 
we have found in our business that it is costly to 


’ ship packages which do not 
qualify for size and weight under the new regulations and our business suffers 
accordingly because whether we pay the charges or whether the customer pays 
them, mail order business particularly has been sharply reduced in volume 
lrankly, we are loathe to add on to our own expense of doing business, as you 
will readily see from the two examples which we will give, and you as a cus 
tomer can understand why customers generally are unhappy with us when they 
pay such a high cost to have merchandise delivered by means other than parcel 
post, 

soth of these examples are taken from actual sales recently made and are 
only two of many similar situations: 

1. On December 14 a customer purchased a bedspread and pad to be sent to 
Los Angeles. The weight of the parcel was 14 pounds and therefore within the 
regulation; however, the combined girth and length was 76 inches and we could 
not send the package parcel post. It cost the customer $2.87 to ship the package 
express as against a cost of $1.47 had we been able to ship it parcel post under 
the old regulations. The additional cost of $1.40 represents almost 10 percent 
more added on to the cost of the merchandise and we were assured by the cus 
tomer that she felt it cost much more to ship this merchandise than what she 
would normally be willing to pay. However, since it was a gift she paid the 
additional expense. 

In example No. 2, also on December 14, there was a doll bed purchased by a 
customer for a value of $8.75 to be shipped to Mt. Vernon, Ill. In this case again 
the size exceeded the present limitation and it cost the customer $3.32 to ship 
the carton express, whereas had we been able to ship it parcel post under the old 
regulations it would have cost $2.21. This $1.11 in additional cost represents an 
additional expense to the customer of almost 13 percent of the cost of the mer 
chandise and again we are confident that this customer will not be making 
many purchases which will involve the payment of such a large shipping cost 
when compared to the retail selling price. 

We believe that we are not asking for anything more than good business judg- 
ment and a sense of fairness entitles us to and we are very hopeful that your 
committee will see this matter in the same light that we do and will take such 
action as might be necessary to present this matter before the attention of the 
Congress for remedial action. 

We would very much appreciate it if you wiil make this a part of the records 
of the proceedings of your committee. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Danters & FisHeR Stores Co., 
J. Z. APONYOK, Treasurer, 





BATEMAN’S, 
Levington 738, Mass., December 29, 1953. 
Re repeal of Public Law 199. 
Hon. Eptrn Nourse Rocers, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: Several of us retailers in this little town are much con 
cerned about the discrimination in the above law. We don’t know why we have 
to go to Bedford and its little post office in order to get a break in parcel-post 
charges and size limitations. I’ve written your office several times about this 
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We want to know what you 
to have th 
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are going to do about it and we would like you 
letter inserted in the record of the hearing which is taking place 
he size and weight restrictions applied to all equally. 
Please let me know what you do. 
Thank you. 
Leon W. BaTeMAn. 


THE SHIPPERS CONFERENCE OF GREATER NEW YorK, 
New York 17, N. Y., January 5, 1954. 
Hon. KATHARINE Sr. Geonrce, 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


’ 


Dear MapAM: The Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York is a voluntary 
nonprofit organization composed of traffic directors, managers, commissioners or 
other officers in charge of industrial concerns or commercial organizations, whose 
products are shipped or received from all parts of the country via parcel post, 
amongst other media. The membership approximates 125 in number and the 
principal office is at 370 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York wishes to reiterate our posi- 
tion in opposition to Public Law 199 and respectfully request that at the Janu- 
ary 11 hearing you introduce into the record our vigorous opposition to the 
present law. Our opposition te Public Law 199 is not from an academic stand- 
point but rather as actual users of this media of transportation with which we 
have to live. 

During the 2 vears that Public Law 199 was effective the restrictions of 
inches of length and girth combined and the 20 pounds or 40 pounds per package 
(depending upon the zone) have been a source of additional expense and bother 
to business who mail and receive packages at first-class post offices. 

By reducing the size and weight from the previous 75-pound weight limit and 
100 inches size limit no useful purpose has been served to both the users of this 
service and the Post Office Department. Business is still compelled to use 
parcel post, particularly the smaller type of business who are forced to reduce 
the size of the cartons; thereby multiplying the number of packages. This re- 
sults in additional labor, material, and postave charges that have to be absorbed 
by sender or receiver. The post office on the other hand has to handle more 
packages and this should undoubtedly increase the cost of the service to the 
post office without any appreciable benefit. 

Our customers, as you probably are aware, are vitally interested in lower 
landed costs. For several years large segments of industry manufactured and 
shipped consumer items in standard unit containers that were designed largely 
to comply with the then existing parcel post regulations and that would also 
satisfy the customer in their demand for a ready—marketable item. All meth- 
ods and machinery, production, and advertisin® were set up to meet thes> speci- 
fications. Public Law 199 has made it necessary to disrupt these lonz-established 
marketing prices and has developed two alternatives—first.to redesign, package 
ts, or, second to continue 
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and regear methods of manufacturing at considerable cos 
to use the standard unit containers and where the new restrictions preclude the 
use of parcel post to resort to another media of transportation with resulting 
charges proving so prohibitive that it would curtail the flow of commerce. The 
small businesses have grown to depend on parcel post for its transportation are 
largely the ones so affected. Their situation is acute. The net result is that 
everyone involved including the post office is damaged due to the stoppage of 
the free flow of business that would normally have been transacted under the 
parcel post law that existed prior to Public Law 199. 

Public Law 199 has proven, during the past 2 years, harmful to the economic 
structure of business both large and small—but with greater emphasis on the 
smaller type receiver or sender. 

The shippers’ conference respectfully requests that your committee, during 
the hearing of this vitally important matter, give careful and searching con- 
siderations to the hurtful effects Public Law 199 has imposed upon business 
throughout the country; and recommends that the size limitation of 100 inches 
in length and girth combined and weight limit of 70 pounds be restored. 


Respectfully submitted. 
S. C. Bru1e, Chairman Parcel Post Committee. 
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RESOLUTION PRESENTED BY Mr. Joer C. WILcox, CHAIRMAN, L&GISLATION 
COMMITTEE, SOUTHERN TRAFFIC COMMITTEE, MIAMI, FLA. 


Whereas the Southern Traffic League, a voluntary nonprofit organization 
composed of approximately 150 members from 22 States and the District of 
Columbia, consisting of individuals, firms, and commercial or trade organizations 
engaged in or dealing with traffic and transportation matters, has for its aims 
and objects, among other things, the promotion of adequate and proper trans 
portation for Southern industries at reasonable and equitable charges; and to 
this end, by concerted action in the interest of Southern industries and the 
general public to cooperate with Federal and State regulatory bodies and trans- 
portation companies to carry out such objects; to promote and obtain modifica- 
tion of laws, rules, and regulations that may interfere with, impede, or obstruct 
such objects; and 

Whereas members of the Southern Traffic League in the conduct of their 
businesses or employers’ businesses use extensively fourth-class postal service, 
ordinarily referred to as parcel post, and therefore have a vital interest in any 
laws, rules, or regulations affecting such service; and 

Whereas there became effective on January 1, 1952, a Federal act designated 
as Public Law 199, 82d Congress, chapter 552, Ist session, wherein size and 
weight limitations of parcel post packages offered for transportation between 
first-class post cffices (as described in Post Office Department publication en- 
titled “Receipts and Classes of Post Offices’) are greatly reduced; and 

Whereas Public Law 199 has not and cannot result in the diversion of this 
large package traffice to the Railway Express Agency as expressly intended 
by the law because of repeated increases in rates and charges and per-package 
surcharges by the Railway Express Agency subsequent to enactment of Public 
Law 199; and 

Whereas Public Law 199 has not and cannot result in the diversion of the 
intended traffic to motor carriers because of repeated increases in rates and 
charges of motor carriers and the publication of minimum charges per shipment 
which have resulted in excessive charges as compared to fourth-class rates and 
have resulted in shippers’ breaking their packages down into smaller packages 
which are acceptable within the limits of the law, thereby increasing the volume 
of parcel post and therefore defeating the acknowledged purpose of the 
law ; and 

Whereas Public Law 199 has, pursuant to edicts of the Postmaster General, 
resulted in regulations by the executive branch of the Federal Government 
extending the scope of the law; and 

Whereas shippers who are required by said edicts and regulations to utilize 
class one post offices are placed at a competitive disadvantage with shippers of 
similar goods and commodities who by virtue of location may use suburban post 
offices of a lower class; and 

Whereas by virtue of the above-cited facts Public Law 199 results in undue 
and unreasonable preference to competitors using class 2, 3, and 4 post offices 
and undue and unreasonable prejudice against shippers who are forced to use 
class 1 post offices and are thereby unjustly discrminated against: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Southern Traffic League at its membership meeting held in 
Savannah, Ga., on March 18, 1952, do by unanimous vote petition the Senators 
and Members of Congress from the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia immediately to prepare, introduce, and support 
legislation which will result in the repeal of Public Law 199, 82d Congress, 
chapter 552, Ist session, and in the restoration of the fourth-class mail status 
obtaining prior to January 1, 1952, thereby removing the untenable conditions 
which have been forced upon the commercial and industrial interests of the 
South. 

Adopted this 18th day of March 1952 

Adopted and reaffirmed this 17th day of March 1953. 





THE OLEN Co., 
Mobile, Ala., December 29, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN W. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate, Washingion, D. C. 


Dear Sir: It has come to our attention that hearings on the subject of parcel- 
post size and weight limitations will be held before a House Post Office and 
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Civil Service subcommittee, headed by Representative Katharine St. George, 
7, in Washington, D. C. 

ngs refer particularly to Public Law 199 which discriminates 

and citizens in first-class post office towns by limiting parcel- 

0 40 pounds in zones 1 and 2, and 20 pounds in zones 3 and 8, 

inches (girth and length combined) in size between first-class 











lhe undersigned operate a chain of 43 junior department stores, primarily 
State of Alabama and in adjacent States. As operators of a retail 
bu ss which provides employment for several hundred Alabama citizens 
we are interested in securing your support for repeal of Public Law 199 which, 
aside { n being discriminatory in nature, also adversely affects our business 

terms of lost sales, increased transportation costs, both on incoming and 

utgoing merchandise, increased packing costs, and, in many instances, increased 
selling costs. : 

In the interest of bringing more merchandise to our customers at the lowest 
possible prices we are continually seeking to decrease our operating costs. 
Public Law 199 not only affects our transportation costs but indirectly makes 

difficult to properly handle incoming and outgoing shipments in the most 
economical Manner. ’ ° 

We most sincerely request your approval for the repeal of Public Law 199 
and ask that you present to the hearings mentioned above our views in this 
matter. We shall be deeply grateful to you for whatever assistance you can 
offer with this problem. 

Very truly yours, 
Maurice E. OLEN, 
Harry L. OLEN, 

Partners. 

JOHN SMITH LEATHER CO., 
Greensboro, N. C., January 7, 1954. 

Hon. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DrarR MADAM: We ask you to favorably support Representative Broyhill’s bill, 
H. R. 2685, repealing Public Law 199. We would also like to see you use your 
influence to get this bill out of your committee and on to the floor of the House 
for an early vote. 

The 72-inch maximum size and the 20- to 40-pound weight limit according to 
zones is killing the small business and costing the ultimate consumer lots of 
extra money. Did you realize that a suit box measures 72 inches girth by 
length? There are very few items that business can ship in this small con- 
tainer. I find that I will be unable to attend the hearings in Washington 
and I want you to consider this as my proxy support concerning this important 
legislation. 

These reduced sizes and weights of parcel post have cost shippers and others 
millions of dollars in addition to cutting the Post Office Department revenue ; ‘ 


by millions of dollars. This action has forced the public to use trucks, rail, 
and express for shipping and in turn has increased the cost of small shipments. 
I feel sure that this is a viscious circle backed by powerful groups of truckers, 
railroad and expressmen. 

‘lease let us get the Post Office Department back as a public service and out ° 
of the spot of competing with the trucking and express business. Little busi- 
vess needs the services of the post office and I feel sure that the Department 
needs the extra revenue. I hope you will see fit to restore the old 100-inch and 
70-pound maximum. 

Very truly yours, 
MicHAeEL R. GREESON. 





SEAUTY COUNSELORS, INC., 


Grosse Pointe, Mich., December 31, 1953. 
Congresswoman KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, 
House of Re preser tatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 
DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN St. Georce: It is very heartening to learn that your 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service is shortly 
to hold hearings on parcel-post size and weight limitations. 
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If the remarks, which I overheard \ lle W ting I lit » thi fferent 
occasions at a nearby post office iv ain i cookin M = a wt aan t os 
malling season, are typical of those which were overh« oan . otl er post . fe ‘ : 
throughout the country during the same period, this subject is not 
as the Railway Express Co. alleges, ij interest only to business neer. 
Being told, at the post office, that 1 lations forbid carry g pach 
25 pounds and that it must be sent by some other means did see! os Se 
well with the taxpayers involved 
Perhaps this particular reaction is more pronounced in a city iburban are: 
ike oul own, in which the Ra ay Expre Co n pick up or de I 
spite of the fact that it is part of greater Detroit, than would be true elsewh« 
The whole fallac I eR vay Express Co.’s position is that they 
: - aan cance: — ihe sie p - a ‘ r\ i¢ 7 he it of the Post Office De] 
: | i uf i ‘ ‘ is put tpik 
Government competing unfairly with private busil . 
The express company se¢ ( re 1 the opportun during gas and f 
ationing, to discontinue their p ip and delivery route nto the ibu 
and, of course, they never picked them up again when gas and tires ere read 
ailable, so that we ive to arrange with private truckers to go dow oO the 
Railway Express Co., pick up the merchandise and bring it to our home, and 
we're sending anything by express, the same thing applies—we have to take 


te them. 

If the majority of the people of this country feel that the operations of the 
United States Post Office service should be self-sufficient and the public is willing 

» do without the service functions of that department which would have to be 
eliminated in order to make it self-sufficient, that would be one thing. Surely 
the individuals who live in the small communities served by post offices whik h 
must of necessity operate at a loss every year, those who live on star routes 
and the like, would always feel that this was a service for which some of their 
taxes should be used and that no attempt should be made to make the department 
ient any more than farmers would feel that the Department of Agri 


culture should operate on a basis of charging fees for its services adequate to 





self-suffic 


cover its operating expenses 

The size and weight limitations of Public Law 199 have worked a very real 
hardship on the American public, as well as on American business (The rai 
ways and trucking companies excepted.) It has always seemed rather peculiat 
to me that the express company, owned as it is by the railways, can apparently 
pull a car of mail and parcel post happily along the rails without incurring a 
loss, whereas the following car on the same train carrying railway express 
ways seems to be operating at a bad loss. 

I suppose that it is a matter of accounting practice in that both express and 
is and since all passenger trains, except 





the mails are carried by passenger tr: 


a few commuting services, lose money, therefore anything that is a part of that 


train loses money; whereas, obviously, the same car hitched on to a frei 





train would immediately be a moneymaker, since freight hauling is profitable 

The colossal waste that is involved under the restrictions of Public Law 199 
seem difficult to reconcile with the public good 

First of all, the Post Office Department has lost, through the enactment of 
Public Law 199, and while again I realize that accounting procedures lead to a 
variety of answers, I gather that it is now fairly well acknowledged that some 
50 millions in revenue was diverted from the Post Office Department through the 
enactment of the sizes and weights limitations, with no such corresponding sav- 
ings accruing to the Department. Secondly, the public lost, through having to 
send a sizable percentage of parcels by other less convenient and more expensive 
means. Finally, business suffered and suflered in a way that made Uncle Sam 
suffer, too. In the case of our own business, Congresswoman St. George, our 
shipping costs increased very sharply. First of all, we had to ] urchase 30 per- 
cent more shipping cartons than we did prior to the limitation on sizes and 
weights. Secondly, we had to pay more for labor to do the same amount of 
shipping. And finally, of course, we had to pay higher postage amounts to ship 
the same tonnage. These increased costs were not passed on to the consumer— 
they were absorbed, and by absorbing them, profit was reduced and corporate 
Federal income tax was reduced so that the Federal Government lost money on 
both ends of the horn, as well as business losing in the middle. 


And what has been gained? 


49276—54——16 
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entage as the loss in volume to the Post Office Department—for, of course, the 
uckers took on a good share of the diverted business. The Railway Express 


Yes: the Railway Express Co. has improved its business, but by no such per- 


Co. did not improve its service, because of this expanded business, to pick up 
ie of its former services t just plain improved its position. 

If railway express service was offered in every community where parcel-post 

ervice is available, it would be one thing. But, since nothing is further from 

e ca nd since far 1 harm than good has resulted from the enactment of 

I c Law 199, we urge your subcommittee to support repeal of this wasteful 


stake of the past. 

I would appreciate it if this letter could be turned over to your subcommittee 

to be filed as part of the hearing record. 
Respectfully yours, 


N. S. WALBRIDGE, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Swern & Co., 
Trenton 2, N. J., December 29, 1958. 
Hon. KATHARINE St. Grorce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Prar CONGRESSWOMAN: Public Law No. 199 should be repealed, and the 

d weight and size limitations should be restored. 

This unjust law is costing us dearly in lost sales, increased transportation 
costs, both on incoming and outgoing shipments, increased package costs, and in 
many instances, increased selling costs. 

This unfair law discriminates against stores and: citizens in first-class post 
office towns by limiting parcel-post weight to 40 pounds in zone 1 and 2, and 20 
pounds in zones 3 to 8, and 72 united inches (girth and length combined) in size 
hetween first-class post offices. Yet, businesses and citizens located in second-, 
third-, and fourth-class post-office towns are nrivileged to ship and receive up to 
70 nounds in weight and 100 united inches in size to all zones. 

Bocanse of the present regulations, we are forced to ship express parcels that 

eigh over 20 pounds, also any parcels in size over 72 inches combined length and 
girth measurements. 

Below are examples of sizes of parcels shipped and received by us from 
several points, showing our present cost compared with what the cost was under 
the old regulations, and would be if law No. 199 was repealed. 


Cost for a 10-pound parcel 


| 
hinned : : 
Under old size | 
ge . and weicht | Percent of 
~q11Se 0 Ww ncre 
( N iG afl 4 | regulations | increase 
; | 
Treoton to New York City $1, 86 $0. 59 215.3 
Trenton to Milwaute 2. 29 1.10 108, 2 
to Los Angeles 3. 27 1,95 67.7 


We feel so strongly about this subject that we ask that you kindly have this 
letter inserted in the record of the hearing. 
Cordially, 
Swern & Co., 
SAMUEL Swern, President, 


BURDINE’s SUNSHINE FASHIONS, 
Miami, Fla., December 31, 1958. 
Re Public Law 199. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANTAFF, 
Representative From Florida, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LANTAFF: You will recall that we wrote you several times, and that 
the writer called on you personally in Washington last May urging that you 
endeavor to have the above law repealed. 

We base our requests on the fact that this law is discriminatory because it 
denies to us the same services of the Government which are granted to citizens 
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located in areas served by second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices. We are 
still being penalized by the provisions of this law which have made it impossible 
for us to sell certain articles of merchandise which must be sent by parcel post 
to other first-class post offices all over the country. 

We have been informed that hearings will be held before a House Post Office 
and Civil Service Subcommittee headed by Representative Katharine St. George 


of New York. We understand these hearings will begin on January 7 and we 
request that you have this letter inserted in the records of this hearing. We 
also urge you personally to do everything in your power to obtain the repeal 
of Public Law 199. 
Very truly yours, 
SURDINE’S, IN¢ 
KF. A. DANAHY, Traffic Manager. 


HeNs & Ke tty, INC., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y., December 31, 1958. 
Hon. EpMUND RADWAN, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Siz: We earnestly request your support in having Public Law, 199 regard- 
ing parcel-post weights repealed. We understand there is to be a hearing on 
this subject before a House Post Office and Civil Service Subcommittee begin- 
ning January 7, and would like you to have our letter inserted in the record of 
the hearing. 

We believe this law is unfair to stores and citizens who are in the first-class 
post-office towns and should be repealed. Your efforts in this behalf will be 
most appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES A, CoHAN, President. 


JOSLIN’S, 
Denver, December 81, 1958. 
Representative Byron G. RoGers, 
House of Re presentatives, Washington, D. C 

DreaR Mr. RoGers: On January 7, 1954, hearings will be held by Katharine 
St. George regarding repeal of House bill 199. This bill imposes size and weight 
limitations on parcel-post packages mailed from first-class post offices only 

This bill is extremely discriminatory in that these size and weight limitations 
do not apply to post offices other than first-class post offices. The limitations 
mentioned have worked hardships on not only the manufacturers and retailers, 
but the general public as well. The reason for this is that even though the limi 
tations do not apply to post offices in smal! towns, the customer is many times 
from a small town or rural area, and it is he who absorbs the resultant higher 
costs. These costs are higher under House bill 199 because of: 

1. Repacking costs when it is necessary to pack the merchandise into two 
packages 

2. Shipping by way of truck, rail freight, or express is more costly, which is 
necessary due to restrictive limitations 

It seems rather unusual that the only way to ship a package is by the method 
outlined above at a hundred-pound minimum, when parcel-post services could be 
utilized as in the past, before House bill 199. Repeal of House bill 199 will 
benefit thousands of people; and we urge you to express our opinion regarding 
the bill at the hearing; and when the legislation repealing the bill comes up for 
a vote, we request your voting for the repeal of the bill. 

Yours very truly, 
I. N. Jorpan, Superintendent. 

P. S—Please see that this letter is entered in the record of the hearings held 

by Katharine St. George. 


THE DENVER Dry Goons Co., 
Denver, Colo., January 5, 1954. 
Hon. Byron G. RoGERs, 
Colorado Congressman, First District, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN Byron: You will recall my visit to Washington and your 
office in April and our discussion of the size-and-weight limitations law No. 199. 
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You were good enough to call the Colorado Congressmen to a luncheon for me 
1 whil st of them wrote to me about their willingness to give earnest con- 
leration and be fair when they voted on this legislation, no definite statement 
was mad ry n ne 
\\ ive now finished the year of 1953 and we find this law caused much con- 
fusion among our sales help and our customers, lots of them who are your friends, 
outlying districts of Colorado. This confusion was caused by not knowing 


whether the package they were purchasing could be sent to their hometown by 
parcel post or whether there was an express office there and this caused us many 
ost sa as well as the confusion and expense involved in investigation Also, 

I ickages are sent in smaller sizes which under the previous limitations 
for 20 years, could have been sent in one package 

We believe the law is discriminatory that certain packages can be sent to 
some cities and towns and not to othe! This causes confusion and increases 
costs to manufacturers who ship to first-class post offices, as well as retailers and 
other shippers located in and shipping to first-class post offices. 

We have been advised that a hearing will be held in Washington, D. C., before 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Subcommittee headed by Representative 
Katharine St. George, beginning January 7 and inasmuch as none of the Colorado 
Congressmen are members of this committee, we would appreciate your lending 
your support to getting this bill out of the committee and supporting any legisla- 
tion which will bring about repeal of Public Law 199, and restore the old size 
and weight limitations on parcel-post shipments 

We would also appreciate your seeing that this letter is delivered to and read 
into the records of the hearing, if possible. 

Kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
F. R. Russevr, Trafic Manager. 


r 


Bower’s THRirr Stores, INc., 
Augusta, Ga., December 31, 1953. 
Hon. Paut Brown, 
Uember of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brown: We are retail clothing merchants operating in the city of 
Augusta, Ga. This store is incorporated as a domestic corporation under the 
laws of our State 

Your attention is called to Public Law 199 covering shipments of parcel post 
packages. On January 7, 1954, the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
headed by Representative Katharine St. George of New York, will have hearings 
on this law 

We would like to protest against Public Law 199 on the grounds it is dis- 
criminatory on merchants operating in cities that have first- and second-class 
post offices. In other words, merchants having third- and fourth-class post 
offices have lower rates as they can send and receive larger packages. This is 
an unjust hardship on us. Therefore, we want you to bring your influence on 
members of the above-mentioned committee to vote for repeal of Public Law 199, 
and revert to the former regulation that allows all post offices to have larger 
size and weight limits. 

It is further requested that this letter of protest be inserted into the records 
of this committee 

Your support will be appreciated 





Victor L. Jonnson, Manager. 


THE Warp Co., 
Winona, Minn., December 29, 1953. 
Representative GARDNER R. WITHROW, 
House of Re pres ntatives, Washinaton. D. 0, 
Dear Str: Since the passage of Public Law 199 setting new size and weight 
itations on parcel-post packages, our dealer-customers many of whom are 





im 
part-time salespeople have been put to additional expense, 

The result is that their net earnings have decreased to such an extent and 
a number have discontinued their purchases from us 

At the same time our packing costs have increased because of the size and 
sht limitations now in effect. 


s 


we 





Lar 
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This means that in two ways this law has worked to our disadvantage, in 
addition to the burden it has placed on the independent salespeople who are 
our customers. 

We understand that the net effect of Public Law 199 has been to decrease 
postal revenue instead of increasing it, wherefore (and because of reasons cited 
above), we ask that you see 

(1) That the copy of this letter be turned over to the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, Katharine St. George, chair- 
man; and that 

(2) It be filed as a part of the hearing record. 

We also respectfully ask that you support the repeal of Public Law 199 

Thanking you for your efforts in this connection, we remain, 

Sincerely yours 
Tue Warp Co., 


By JoHN D. TErARSE. 
R. H. Murr, INC., 
Rast Orange, N. J., December 81, 19538. 
Hon. HueH J, ADbONIZzI0, 
> House Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN AbDbDONIzI0: The service of parcel post is a very important 
item to us in our busines and we fa to understand why we have such a 
discriminating law as Public Law 199 
We urgently request that you support H. R. 2685 which will repeal the unfair 
Public Law 199. Also, may we ask that you have this letter inserted in the 
records of the hearing 
Your cooperation will be greatly appreciated, 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES S. SANGER, Controlle) 
SEATTLE, WASH., January 6, 1954. 
Hon. HAL HoLMEs, 
Hon. JAcK WESTLAND, 
Washington, D.¢ 
Re hearing 10 a. m. Thursday, January 7 on parcel-post size and weight limi- 
tations we seriously request that Public Law 199 be repealed and all size and 
weight limitations revert back to former level Problem serious and affects all 
automotive wholesalers in State of Washington and elsewhere. Limitations now 
imposed many times prevents adequate and prompt delivery of essential items in 
many communities. Health, welfare and safety are concerned. Immediate 
action necessary. 
SEATTLE AUTOMOBILE SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
L. P. GALLAUGHER. 
‘ JANTZEN, 


Portland, Oreg., January 4, 1954. 


Hon. Guy Corpon, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


; DEAR SENATOR CorpON: As a manufacturer and shipper of soft goods (swim 
suits, sweaters, sun clothes, tee shirts, girdles, brassieres, etc.) we find ourselves 
at a particular disadvantage under Public Law 199. Here is an example: When 
parcel-post packages were permitted to be 100 inches in length and girth, and 
; 70 pounds in weight, we were able to pack our average 100-pound shipment in 
8 cartons. Under Public Law No. 199, reducing the length and girth requirements 
to 72 inches, and the weight to 20 pounds, 6 cartons are required for the average 
100-pound shipment 

Now if this were found to benefit either us as a shipper or the Post Office De- 
partment as a carrier, we could see the justification for it. But far from bene- 
fiting us as a shipper, it has in 1953 been the direct cause of increase of approxi- 
mately $30,000 in our shipping costs over 1952. And we understand post office 
officials have testified that these size and weight restrictions alone resulted during 
the first year of operation in a net loss of over $50 million. 

This raises the question: Who is benefiting from the regulations under Public 
Law 199? We realize the Railway Express Agency may be benefiting to some 
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extent—although apparently not nearly as much as had been anticipated. Cer- 
tainly the carton manufacturers have unwittingly reaped a benefit; in our case, 
roughly twice as many cartons are necessary. This, we feel, is an unwarranted 
economic waste. 

One point we believe we should make is that, in our case, the present regula- 
tions have not resulted in diverting any of this business to speak of to the Rail- 
way Express Agency. Rather, we have simply had to break our parcel-post ship- 
ments down into much smaller cartons, with resultant extra cost of cartons, 
packing materials, and handling 

Ve feel strongly that the laws governing the size and weight of parcel-post 
packages should be such that they enable the Post Office Department to operate 
economically. We will never complain about paying rates that are set on this 
basis. At the same time, we feel it would be a wonderful thing if those regula- 
tions were to permit the shipper, too, to operate on the most economical basis. 
We don’t feel that the present regulations accomplish this. 

On the other hand, we feel very strongly that the bill now pending, H. R. 2685, 


would effect worthwhile economies for shippers like us and very probably for 
tl Post Office Department as well For this and other reasons given here, we 
favor the repeal of the present size-rate restrictions and urge the restoration of 
the ] ) imitations through enactment of H. R. 2685. 


Sincerely, 
PAUL DEKONING, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


DartrcH Dry Goons Co., 
Augusta, Ga., January 4, 1954. 
Hon. Paut Brown, 
ember of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brown: We are wholesale dry-goods distributors operating in 
Augusta, Ga 

We have been shipping our smaller packages parcel post in a satisfactory 
manner tor over 20 years. 

Your attention is called to Public Law 199 covering shipments of parcel-post 
packages. On January 7, 1954, the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
headed by Representative Katharine St. George, of New York, will have hear- 
ings on this law. 

We would like to protest against Public Law 199 on the grounds it is dis- 
criminatory on merchants operating in cities that have first- and second-class 
post offices. In other words, merchants having third- and fourth-class post 
offices have lower rates and they can send and receive larger packages. This 
is an unjust hardship on us. Therefore, we want you to bring your influence on 
members of the above-mentioned committee to vote for repeal of Public Law 199, 
and revert to the former regulation that allows all post offices to have larger size 
and weight limits. 

It is further requested that this letter of protest be inserted into the records 
of this committee. 

Your support will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
Irvin J, Darron, 


Bore DIstrIsuTINeG Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, January 9, 1954. 
Hon. KATHARINE St. GEORGE, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Postal Operations, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

DrAR REPRESENTATIVE ST. GEORGE: We would like to go on record to favor the 
outright repeal of Public Law 199 limiting the size and weight of parcel-post 
packages because it has eliminated a means of transportation for many of our 
customers on small orders where packages run over 72 inches. It has forced 
then to use freight and truck for such shipments making transportation cost 
exorbitant. 

We favor passage of the Broyhill bill H. R. 2685 which would remove the 
present unfair discrimination against patrons of first-class post offices, who 
pay the same taxes as those who use second-, third-, and fourth-class offices, All 
should receive the same service. 
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It would help to reduce the Post Office Department’s annual deficit. Accord 
ing to the Department’s own figures, submitted in the recent Interstate Com 
merce Commission hearings, the new size and weight limitations resulted in a 
net deficit of $52,400,000 for the Department in 1952. There is no reasonable 
doubt that large volume shipments between first-class offices as well as larger 
sized packages to smaller post offices are the cream of parcel post traffic. 

In view of the above we feel that it would be beneficial to all if Public Law 
199 is repealed and the Broyhill bill to restore the size and weight limitations 
in effect prior to the passage of Publie Law 199, be passed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NorDAHL H. Bot 


COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION OF SCRANTON, 
SCTantO , Pa... January JY, Ldo4 
Hon. JAMES H. Durr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Durr: The Commercial Association of Scranton represents the retail 
merchants of Scranton and the surrounding trading areas 

At present Representative Katharine St. George is heading a House Post 
Office and Civil Service subcommittee which is holding hearings on Public 
Law 199. This unfair law discriminates aga stores and citi 
ig parcel post weight and size. Because of 
this law our members are losing considerable money due to increased transporta 


tion costs on both incoming and outgoing packages and increased packing costs 


ms in all first 





class post office towns by limiti 


As citizens and as businessmen cur merchants are entitled to the same treat 
ment as citizens and businessmen in second- and third-class cities since we all 
pay the same rate of taxes 

According to the Post Office Department’s own figures the loss in revenue from 
traffic diverted by Public Law 199 amounts to $77 million. This proves the 
size and weight limitations on first-class post offices are harming the post off! 

Will you have our letter inserted into the records of the hearings and vote 
for any legislation which will bring about the repeal of Public Law 199 and 
bring about the restoration of the old size and weight limitations’? 

Respectfully yours, 


ce. 


Dorotuy M. McCormick, 
Eerecutive Secretary. 


FISHER-COHEN Co., 
Newark 2, N. J., January 15, 1954. 
Mrs. KATHARINE Srv. GEORGE, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR Mrs. St. GEorGE: We have read recently of the pending legislation known 
as Broyhill bill, H. R. 2685, which repeals Public Law 199 and restores the 
historic size and weight limits of 100 inches and 70 pounds to the parcel-post 
division. 

We would like to go down on record as saying that we are definitely in favor 
of the repeal of Public Law 199 and that the tremendous inconvenience and 
expense it has caused us has absolutely no basis in an efficient operation. 

We would appreciate your putting our name down as definitely in favor of 
the House of Representatives bill No. 2685. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
FISHER-COHEN Co., 
RICHARD KERNER 


LYNCHBURG, VA., January 16, 1954. 
Hon. KATHARINE St. GEorGE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Postal Operations, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building: 

Our company manufactures a complete line of men’s, boys’, and ladies’ work 
and sportswear selling directly to the retail trade. Parcel post is a primary 
means of servicing customers with merchandise manufactured in Lynchburg, 
Va., and shipped to all parts of the United States with the exception of the 
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Pacilic Northwest. We respectfully request that we put on record as favoring 
the passage of H. R. 2685, which repeals Public Law. 199. We believe that 
Pul Law 199 places unfair d discriminatory size and weight limitations 
n pare post shipments. We urge your subcommittee to report favorably on 
H. Rt. 2687 Thanking you in advance we are, 

Respectfully yours, 


N. & W. INDUSTRIES, 
L. W. Turner, Jr. 


JOHN WEISERT Tosacco Co., 
St. Louis 4, Mo., January 15, 1954. 


1o! rN TARIN ST. GEORGE, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Parcel Post Size and Weight Limitations, 
Hiouse of Representatives, Washington 5, D. C 
1) M ST. GEORGE: It has come to my attention that you are conducting 
i n parcel-post size and weight limitations 
I would ce to have the very small business man taken into consideration 


the hearing. Consider the position that the existing laws and regulations put 


ess men in 


As a small tobacco manufacturer who must compete with large companies we 
ive to give prompt delivery in small quantities so that our tobacco will always 
be fresh to the user To do this our shipments are too small to ship by rail- 
rot r truck lines economically. We must, therefore, call upon the post office. 


Our two most popular brands cause us trouble because of either the size or 
the weight to a first-class post office 

Che first weighs only 181% pounds but is a few inches too large. To over- 
ome this problem we must pay the following large penalty. Extra shipping case, 
253 cents. Extra postage, for example a 4-zone office would be 25 cents. Total 
ost of 48 cents a shipment times 3 a day would amount to $30.24 per month or 
$362.88 per year. Another brand weighs 22% pounds. This means an extra ship- 
ping case at 27 cents each and extra postage of 25 cents. Fifty-two cents a day 
times 3 shipments equals $32.76 a month or $393.12 a year. 

These two items alone cost this company $756 a year. We haven't taken into 
rccount extra labor, time of supplies 

I suppose that the Express Co. lobbies are saying “use our services.” Their 
prices are such that it would be cheaper to use railroads. 

I wish this letter to be made part of the records of the hearing being held at this 
me on parcel-post sizes and weight limitations. 

Sincerely yours, 








JoHN WETISERT Toracco Co., 
W. A. WEISERT, Jr., 
Vice President. 


Tore-Cart Co., January 11, 1954. 
MARGUERITE Stitt CHURCH, 
EVERETT M, DIRKSEN, 
PauL M. Doveras, 
SIDNEY YATES, 
TIMOTHY SHEEHAN, 

DEAR CONGRESSMEN: We are very much interested in the hearing being held 

Washington this week on the parcel-post controversy. 

We feel that the first-class post offices are being discriminated against because 
the postal regulations permit us to ship 100 pounds to a fourth-class post office 
ind to have a larger package. Many of our package movements are to the 
larger post offices. We also think that they should restore the 100-inch girth 
which was cut to 70 inches in limiting the size of the package to be shipped. 

Under the old regulation, we could ship 1 dozen arm shopping baskets weighing 
i pounds. These nest compactly 1 within another. It is now necessary for us 
to pack these in 83 bundles of 20, 20. and 5, pounds and these 3 packages bulk much 
more than the 1 package did originally 

We have just brought onto the market an endless dump basket with removable 
partitions. They are 3 feet long, and due to the length we cannot ship them under 
the 70 inch limitation: whereas we could under the 100 inch. They weigh as 
little as 9 pounds 4 ounces per bundle but our customers must pay for 100 pounds 
minimum freight when we ship them by rail or truck. These baskets are not 
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high so they do not bulk badly in shipment. We think the weight and siz 
limitation should be restored to the former limitations 
Will you please see that this information is considered at the hearings? 
Respectfully yours 


River FALLs, WIs., January 7, 1954 
Hon. Lester JOHNSON, 
House of Congress, Washington, D.C 

DEAR Sir: We respectfully ask you to reflect our view to the Parcel Post Com 

mittee for the removal of size and weight limits imposed by Public Law 199. 
The present law has caused us added expense and a great deal of inconvenience. 

Yours truly, 
KutstAp Bros 
OTTo KULSTAD 


J. D. EvANS EqQuirpMENT Co., 
Siougr Falls, 8S. Dak., January 18, 1954 
Hon. KATHARINE St. Grorar, 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 


House of Represe tatives, Wasl 0 dD. O 
Dear, MADAM: As branch manager of J. D. Evans Equipment Co., Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., we are concerned about the unfairness of H. R. 2685 to repeal Public Law 
199. Our company is one of the major companies set up to sell and service heavy 


road-construction machinery in South Dakota, part of Iowa and part of Minne 
sota, and we make many parcel-post shipments of parts to contractors on parcels 
between the weights of 20 and 70 pounds. 

We have not opposed any of the rate increases on parcel post, but we believe we 
are entitled to the privilege of shipping small or large shipments via parcel post 
at the current rates. It seems wholly unfair and unreasonable that our retail 
competitors in surrounding towns with second-class post offices may receive 70 
pound packages from first-class post offices when we in Sioux Falls may not 
merely because we have a post office of first-class rating. 

It becomes further absurd when New York, for example, may ship a 70-pound 
package to patrons on the rural routes of our post office but not to patrons on 
the city routes. The only difference is that one package is handled by a rural 
carrier from 1 to 15 miles in a motor vehicle whereas the other would be handled 
by a local carrier from 1 to 15 blocks in a motor vehicle 

Commerce over many years developed around the use of parcel post up to 70 
pounds. Suddenly our use is curtailed to 20 pound packages. It seriously dis 
rupted our commerce. 

It is economically unsound to compel us to use 3 or 4 separate cartons at con 
siderable extra package cost and postage cost whereas it might move in 1 package 
at much lower package and postage charges, 

We believe there should be uniformity in the maximum size and weight limita- 
tions of parcels permitted to be sent through the mail. We ask that this letter 
be made a part of the record and we urge your favorable committee action on 
H. R. 2685. 

Yours truly, 
J. D. EVANS EQUIPMENT Co. 
Jor BE. HexamMer, Manager. 


THe LENK MANUFACTURING Co. 
Boston, Mass., January 21, 1954. 
Hon. KATHARINE St, GEORGE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee Post Office and Civil Service, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR MADAM: Please put our company on record as enthusiastically endorsing 
a return to the former parcel-post weight limitations. The new regulations in 
effect since January 1, 1952, have created an undue hardship upon all business 
and it is our sincere belief that the former size limitations should be reestab 
lished. 
Very truly yours, 
H. N. ALEXANDER, 
Vice President, Sales 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1954. 
Hon. KATHARINE ST, GEORGE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Re presentatives, Washington, D. ¢ 
Dear Mrs. St. GeorcE: The National Association of Postmasters of the United 
States, comprised of a membership of approximately SO percent of the postmas- 
ters of this Nation, desires to go on record before your committee as urging 
the repeal of Public Law 199, which readjusts downward the weight and size 
limitations on parcel-post matter. 
It is the belief of this association that the burden imposed upon many post 


offices and the patrons of those offices constitutes a discrimination, and, therefore, 
i ot in the best interest of the post-office service, nor the patrons it serves. 
We strongly urge a return to the former size and weight of parcel-post matter - 
at all post offices. 
' 


Please accept our thanks for this opportunity to express the views of the Na- 
il Association of Postmasters of the United States on this question and it is 
ir sincere hope t. at as the result of the hearing you are so graciously conduct- 
ing, the much-needed relief may soon be accomplished. ’ 
Respectfully, 
RAYMOND V. McNAMARA, 
President, National Association of Postmasters. 


WASHINGTON 1, D. C., January 25, 1954. 
Hon. KATHARINE St. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Postal Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mrs. St. George: Since Mr. Marshall J. Mantler, executive director of 
the Bureau of Salesmen’s National Associations, was unable to attend your 
subcommittee’s public hearing due to illness, and since I could not testify due 
to unavoidable absence from Washington on business, I would appreciate your 
accepting and incorporating in the record of the hearings the following state- 
ment on behalf of the bureau, which I serve regularly as Washington counsel: 

The Bureau of Salesmen’s National Associations is opposed to continuation 
of the limitations on the size and weight of parcel-post packages which have 
been in effect since January 1, 1952, and recommends: 

1. Repeal of Public Law No. 199 (82d Cong., 1st sess.) ; and 

2. Reinstatement of the size and weight limitations on parcel-post pack- 
ages which were in effect for 20 years prior to enactment of Public Law 
No. 199. 

This means reinstating the 100-inch-size limitation (length and girth com- 
bined) and the 70-pound-weight limitation on parcel-post packages in all zones. 

Our recommendation is made on behalf of the 8 national traveling salesmen’s 
associations that maintain the bureau, the 78 territorial exhibitor associations 
affiliated with the 3 national groups, and the 20,000 to 25,000 traveling salesmen 
who are members of 1 or more of these associations. 

The associations that maintain the bureau to speak at the national level on 
behalf of their members—all of them being traveling salesmen compensated by 
commissions paid on sales—are the National Association of Women’s and Chil- 


dren’s Apparel Salesmen, Inc., the National Association of Men’s Apparel Clubs, " 


Inc., and the National Shoe Travelers’ Association, Inc. 

The 78 territorial exhibitor organizations affiliated with the 3 national asso- 
ciations, are the groups that conduct the salesmen’s markets seasonally in im- 
portant trading centers throughout the United States. The markets are attended 
by buyers for hundreds of stores within the respective trading areas, who ex- 
amine the complete lines offered by many manufacturers and place their initial 
orders for seasonal deliveries. After the initial orders have been delivered, 
replacement of sbort retail stocks by thousands of small local merchants cus- 
tomarily is through orders placed with manufacturers for shipment by parcel 
post. This is a long-standing practice and results from the fact that small 
merchants throughout the United States have found parcel post more satis- 
factory than express for prompt receipt of short stocks during their active 
selling seasons. Continuation of the practice, however, is being interfered with 
seriously by the current limitations on the size and weight of parcel-post pack- 
ages, and the added needless cost on small-business operations. 
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By taking the action we recommend, Congress can achieve the following 
results which are in the public interest: 

1. Bring the parcel-post service up to a level that will be adequate to the 
needs of all citizens; 

2. Provide small merchants in first-class postal areas with fast delivery 

of Small replacement stocks during seasons of active consumer demand: 

3. Eliminate both the added cost and the nuisance to retail merchants of 
receiving shipments in 2 or more packages that ought, and for 20 years 
prior to Public Law 199 did, come in 1 package; 

4. Knable traveling salesmen to receive both original and replacement 
Samples on time, in a single package, at prearranged cities while traveling 
their territories; 

5. Eliminate the existing gross discrimination against parcel-post users 
in first-class post-office zones; 

6. Eliminate the nuisance and added costs that nonuniformity of parcel- 
post size and weight for all postal zones has been and will continue to be the 
Post Office Department ; 

7. Reduce the fourth-place postal deficit 

We believe these desirable results to be achieved by congressional action at 
this time are so obvious to the informed members of your subcommittee that it 
would serve no useful purpose to elaborate on all of them at length now. We 
would, however, like to make a few additional observations in our desire to be 
helpful. 

The current limitations on the size of parcel-post packages to 72 inches, and 
on their weight to 40 pounds in first and second zones and 20 pounds in other 
zones, are not a commonsense solution of the fourth-class-mail problem, Basically 
they are unsound in that they do not serve a public purpose. They were not re- 
quested or even wanted by the people. They have not improved the parcel-post 
service, nor have they solved any fiscal problem of the Post Office Department. 
What they have done, however, is to contribute in an important way to the 
increasing postal deficit by requiring the cream of the small-package transporta- 
tion business to be shunted away from the Post Office Department, where it 
normally belongs, to the Railway Express Agency for the purpose of enabling that 
business concern to earn a profit on its operations. In addition, the limitations 
discriminate against more than half of the citizens of the United States in pro- 
viding parcel-post service on a nonuniform basis, thus making them, in effect, 
second-class citizens in their underprivileged use of the parcel-post service. Irom 
a publie viewpoint, the sooner such an unreasonable restrictive law is repealed, the 
better for the people at large. 

In making these recommendations our interest is not only in helping traveling 
salesmen perform their tasks more efficiently, but also in helping their customers, 
particularly the small retailers, who in the end must absorb the inereased costs 
of uneconomical packaging that results from the current parcel-post restrictions. 

Traveling salesmen find the current parcel-post size and weight limitations 
both a nuisance and a time waster in receiving their samples. These men do 
not start each day from a factory or home office with a kit of samples to display 
to the trade. On the contrary, they work their territories month in and month 
out hundreds, and frequently thousands, of miles away, and as each new number 
in the lines they represent is brought out, they receive their samples by parcel 
post in key cities, invariably having first-class post offices, along the routes they 
travel. After a limited number of showings, they must receive new samples, 
and they try to schedule their receipt of fresh samples so as to reduce to a 
minimum any lost time in covering their territories. Prior to the limitations 
imposed by Public Law 199, they received their samples promptly by parcel post 
in a single shipping carton at prearranged times and places. Now merchandise 
that formerly would have been shipped in 1 carton must be shipped in 2 or 3 due 
to size and weight limitations, which cartons frequently do not arrive at the 
same time. When only one package arrives, the salesman does not know whether 
others have been sent to the same point and are slow in arriving, or have been 
sent to some other point on his itinerary, or just have not been shipped at all. 
This has resulted in innumerable misunderstandings, which have cost the travel- 
ing salesman needless loss of time and money. The 109-inch size and 70-pound 
weight limitations on parcel-post packages in all zones were ideal for shipment 
and receipt of salesmen’s samples in the trades our members cover. 

The customers our traveling salesmen sell—including many thousands of sm ll 
retailers in areas served by first-class post offices—look upon the existing parcel- 
post limitations as both a nuisance and a needless expense in receiving stock for 
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replacement of depleted lines. They dislike split shipments just as much as the 
traveling salesmen do, Also they know that the added cost of shipping in 2 or 
» cartons instead of 1 is an expense which promptly finds its way into the price 
f the merchandise they buy. For them, the 100-inch, 70-pound limitations under 
old parcel-post regulation were ideal. The package could be made large 
enough to hold a reasonable replacement stock of one or more items reyuired 
by the average small merchant for seasonal fill-in. Now there is always the ele- 
ent of uncertainty when the entire order is not received at one time. Split 
d veries frequently result in questions as to why the entire order was not 


shipped and other irritations that do not improve customer relations. 
‘he continuation of such irritations and discriminations ag 


ainst a large seg- 


ment of the people might be defensible if some important governmental purpose 





was served through them, but we do not believe anyone reasonably can support 

a claim that the current parcel-post limitations are in the interests of either our 
Government or the people at large. 

I public viewpoint, it is almost unthinkable that any governmental 

iding the Congress, should look with favor on parcel-post rate in 

es as a cure for fourtl ss mail deficits rather than to tackle first the dis 

cl natory treatment of parcel-post users that is a major cause of such deficits 


On the other hand, we believe there would be less objection on the part of 
representative business interests to having the parcel-post service put on a pay- 
we-g asis if that service was operated as a governmental function ought to 
ind without discrimination against any class of citizens. 

Our members travel almost all of the time, and in the course of a year talk with 
hundreds of thousands of business people in every State in the Union. The 
views expressed to them might be summed up simply by saying there is a grow- 
ing sentiment among the American people that it is both the privilege and the 
responsibility of the Congress to put the Government’s house in order, which in- 
cludes putting the parcel-post service on a uniform, adequate, nondiscrimina- 
tory, maximum-revenue-producing basis at existing rates. Such an objective 
clearly cannot be achieved as long as Public Law No. 199 remains, 

From a public viewpoint, Public Law No. 199 was fundamentally unsound, 
and a mistake that age cannot correct. It is the embodiment of both favoritism 
and discrimination that have no proper place in a democracy. As long as it 
stands, it will be a needless and unreasonable burden on our fiscal economy. Un- 
less it is repealed and sensible parcel-post limitations reinstated, it will cost 
American taxpayers many millions of dollars that they rightfully should not 
be called upon to pay. 

In the public interest as well as our own, we hope Public Law No. 199 will be 
repealed at this session of the Congress, and that such a recommendation will 
be made by your subcommittee. 

Very truly yours, 





niformly 


ANDREW P. FEDERLINE, 
Washington Counsel. 


TOWNSEND & WALL Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., January 20, 1954. 
Hon. WILttAM C. Corr, 
Member of Congress, Sixth Missouri District, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Cote: We understand that a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service is at this time holding hearings on 
the subject of parcel post size and weight limitations. 

We feel that any effort on the part of the Government to reduce deficits in 
any of its branches is highly commendable. However, in the case of Public Law 
199 which imposed the present highly discriminatory regulations on the use of 
parcel post, it has resulted in a substantial loss in revenue for the post office, 
a huge increase in the cost of doing business in retail stores, and general dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the public. 

You will be interested to know some of the effects this regulation has had on 
our business. 

1. Shipments of incoming merchandise have been reduced to a snail’s pace by 
reason of more cumbersome handling of shipments by other forms of transpor- 
tation. This results in constant revision and substitution in advertising sched- 
ules and reduces to a minimum the element of timeliness of presentation. 

2. Shipments that are received by parcel post are often divided into two or 
more units in order to meet the new size and weight limitations. This increases 
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the time and therefore the expense of opening, marking, and displaying mer- 
chandise we hope to sell; and the regulations have created a great amount of 
confusion in general with regard to the availability of 


e purcel-post service 
3. Many of the items sold in retail stores are n 


© longer profitable to handle 
clothes hamper, an ordinary 
blanket measuring 72 by 90 inches, small living-room tables, and innumerable 


except on a cash-and-carry basis. Such items as a 


tems in home furnishings can no longer be sent through the mails, except to a 
econd-, third-, or fourth-class post-office area 

For example: A little kitchen stool 26 inches high and 18 inches wide at the 
base, retailing for about 83, would cost $1.85 to send by express from St. Joseph 
to Maryville. Under the old limits parcel-post charges for such a shipment would 
be 51 cents. 


We ask for outright repeal of the law which placed these idiotic regulations 
into effect. 


We strenuously object to being denied a Government service mere] 


y because 
e live and do business in a town whose commercial and industrial development 


has been such as to put its postal receipts into the first-class post-office classifi 
cation 

From a standpoint of taxes paid and services rendered, isn’t it a little absurd 
that e in St. Joseph are denied a Government service which is available only 


a few miles from here in smaller communities, whose tax moneys are far less 


than ours? 


One final question for you to consider: Just who has gained anything by the 
parcel post size and weight limitations? 

The users of the service have not gained. The post office has lost substantial 
revenne. The railroads have not gained. The express agency has gained very 
minutely, according to Interstate Commerce figures 

We hope you will vote for the repeal of Public Law 199 and that you will use 
your influence for the repeal of this law. Everybody agrees that our rate of 
productivity must continue at the highest possible point. If we retailers can’t 
sell the goods, the manufacturers must curtail production and everybody suffers. 

Won't you ask the subcommittee that is holding hearings to have this letter 
put into the record of hearings, that we may have at least tried to do something 
toward getting good fair legislation on the books? 

Sincerely yours, 


W. A. BAvER, General Manager. 


STATEMENT OF JACOB RECK, EXECUTIVE Vick PRESIDENT AND COUNSEL, NATIONAL 
BEAUTY AND BARBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


My name is Jacob Reck. I am executive vice president and counsel of the 
National Beauty and Barber Manufacturers’ Association, 1023 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C 

The membership of the National Beauty and Barber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is composed of companies manufacturing supplies and equipment for beauty 
and barber shops. Such supplies and equipment are sold and delivered to beauty 
or barber supply wholesalers who, in turn, sell and deliver the same to beauty 
or barber shops Extensive use is made of the postal service along the bylines of 
distribution from manufacturer, through wholesaler, to beauty or barber shops. 
The location of beauty or barber shops in small communities off the beaten path 
requires many shipments in small quantities. 

Having followed the testimony submitted to your subcommittee at its hearings 
during the past few weeks, I realize that sufficient examples of hardships on small 
businesses, resulting from the provisions of Public Law 199, have been described, 
and in order not to unnecessarily consume the further time of the subcommittee 
in this matter, I will avoid referring to additional examples of hardships. 

The National Beauty and Barber Manufacturers’ Association urges the repeal 
of Public Law 199 (82d Cong.) for the following reasons: 

1. The provisions of this law impose a hardship on small businesses by increas- 
ing the shipping costs of shipping materials by requiring the use of additional 
packaging materials in order to come within the size and weight limitations of 
Public Law 199 (82d Cong.). Goods which formerly could be shipped via postal 
service in 1 carton, now require, in many instances, 2 or 3 cartons. 

2. The provisions of this law impose a hardship on small businesses, since the 
parcel post rates on multiple packages, required to come within the size and 
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weight limitations of the law, have increased considerably. Such requirements 
have Meant an increase in parcel post rates ranging from 80 to 100 percent. 

3. The provisions of this law impose a hardship on small businesses by increas- 
ing the cost of labor in packaging and shipping multiple packages, as required by 
the size and weight limitations of the law, instead of being able to ship the goods 
in a single package, 1s was permitted prior to the enactment of Public Law 199 
(82d Cong.). 

Our association feels that Public Law 199 (82d Cong.) has been tried, tested, 
and found wanting. It has caused severe hardship and brought forth thousands 
of justifiable complaints from small businesses which cannot understand why 
such an unfair and unjust burden should be imposed upon them. 

For the above reasons we urge repeal of the discriminatory, unfair, and inju- 
rious parcel post size and weight limitations in Public Law 199 (82d Cong.), 
and request your subcommittee to restore the size and weight limitations which 
were in effect for parcel post for more than 20 years prior to January 2, 1952. 


I. C. Isaacs & Co., INC., 
Baltimore, Md., January 25, 1954. 
Hon Epwarp H. Regs, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: We are informed that your committee is presently holding hearings 
on a bill to restore the original size and weight limitations on parcel post ship- 
ments just as they existed before the present law became effective. This is a 
matter in which we have a very vital interest and we ask that this letter become 
a part of the records of your committee. 

The present law has not operated to materially change the volume of our 
parcel post shipments. It has resulted in considerably higher cost of packaging 
materials and packaging labor because of the fact that we had to break down 
shipments into smaller parcels. It is not unusual for us to make a single ship- 
ment consisting of 3 or 4 packages now, whereas under the former law all could 
have been put in a single container. The act of breaking up a shipment into 
3 or 4 packages, as we see it, serves no useful purpose. Aside from the fact that 
it costs us a great deal more in supplies and labor to package the shipment, it 
certainly must also cost the Post Office Department more money to handle be- 
cause the aggregate volume and weight of the multiple containers is greater than 
would be the case if only one container were used. In other words, as we see 
it, it costs us more to do it in this manner and likewise it must certainly cost the 
post office more. 





As stated above, the effect of the present restrictions on size and weight has 
not to any great extent reduced our volume of parcel post shipping. Occasionally 
shipments are diverted to other methods of transportation but this is the excep- 
tion rather than the general rule. 

In final analysis, the comparative rates in effect by the post office and com- 
mercial carriers are going to be the biggest factor in controlling the volume of 
parcel post shipments. This, plus the fact that parcel post shipments require 
much less transit time. We feel that it would be of advantage to all to revert 
to the original size and weight limitations on parcel post shipments as they 
existed before the present law became effective and we urge your committee to 
give favorable consideration to this particular bill. 

Yours very truly, 
A. O. CARRAWAY, Comptroller. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Paul Franzenburg, representing the Direct 
Mail Association was to be here. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Franzenburg is from my district. He will not be 
here and I ask consent to file his statement when it arrives later in the 
week, 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. There being no objection, the statement will be 
filed when received. 

The next witness is Mrs. Margaret Simson, representing the House- 
wives United. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGARET SIMSON, REPRESENTING 
HOUSEWIVES UNITED 


Mrs. SIMSON. Madam Chairman, ventlemen of the subcommittee, 


my name is Margaret Simson, and I am here representing House 
wives United. We are exactly wh: ut our name implies—an organiza- 


tion of American housewives. We have members all over the United 
States. We limit our activities to issues which directly affect the 
housewife, that is why we are here today. 

Many of our members, like other Americans, have personally ex 
pe rie need the inconve nie ance of the reduction in the size and weight 
of packages accepted by the post office for mailing, but, in itself, 
that is hardly enough of a factor in our Jives to warrant our making an 
appearance here today. ' 

However, during the course of this hearing we have heard one 
businessman after another testify that Public Law 199 was raising 
their expenses to the point where the w holesaler passed the cost along 
to the retailer who passed it along to the consumer. 

We know from experience that every time an increased cost is 
passed along like this, it grows a little bigger. That is something 
which does concern us directly; as housewives we fight a constant 
battle with the increasing cost of living. 

From all we have heard so far, the only people who may benefit 
from Public Law 199 are the carton manufacturers. Presumably 
they are selling more cartons to the many businessmen who now mail 
2, 3, or 4 parcels it in place of 1. We cannot see that this is a basic 
contribution to the liseal economy. 

We have also heard the representatives of the post office state that 
Public Law 199 is costing them a net revenue loss of $73 million a 
year. 

We heard them say that the recent increase in the parcel-post rate 
was a third larger than it otherwise would have been because of this 
revenue loss. ‘Their statement that parcel post is now required by 
law to pay its own way leaves the clear implication that still another 
rate boost is in order. 

So far as we can learn, Public Law 199 has substantially increased 
the postal deficit, is making a further parcel post rate increase almost 
inevitable, and is increasing the inflationary pressures on the things 
we buy. We respectfully ask that the committee consider these points, 
and their effect on every housewife’s budget. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Mrs. Sr. Georcr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Simson. I congratu- 
late you on the reading of your statement. You are the first lady to 
appear here, and you did a very fine job: 

Are there any questions of the witness / 

Mr. Brorui.. I was interested in your point about the carton 
manufacturers. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. We have not heard from them yet. 

That concludes our business for today and the subcommittee will 
meet again tomorow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m., 
Tuesday, January 19, 1954.) 
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PACKAGES SENT THROUGH THE MAIL 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 19, 1954 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTER ON PosTaL OPERATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orricr AND CiIviL SERVICE, 
Washington, BC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Katharine St. George presiding. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We will now hear our first witness today, who is Mr. A. L. Hammell, 
the president of the Railway Express Agency. Mr. Hammell. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED L. HAMMELL, PRESIDENT, RAILWAY 
EXPRESS AGENCY, INC. 


Mr. Hammett. Good morning, Madam Chairman and gentlemen 
of the subcommittee. If I might, I nye tess like to have one of my 
associates here at the witness table, Mr. James R. Rohrer, assistant to 
vice president in charge of traffic. Mr. Reheor has some of the source 
material that I will refer to in my statement. 

My name is Alfred L. Hammell. 1 am president of Railway Ex- 
press Agency, with offices at 230 Park Avenue, New York City, and 
have been engaged in the express business for more than 44 years 
since I was first employed as an express handler. I reside at Green- 
wich, Conn. 

First, I want to congratulate you, Madam Chairman and gentlemen 
of the subcommittee, for the very thorough manner in which you have 
conducted these hearings and I desire to express appreciation for the 
opportunity ot appe aring before you. While I represent Railw: ay 
Express Agency, I also speak for the ne: arly 45,000 employees who are 
vitally interested in the preservation of the express business and the 
security of their jobs. 

The statement that I am offering has been carefully prepared and 
I think contains valuable factual information dealing with several] 
phases of the matter that you are considering. Realizing the heavy 
schedule before the members of the subcommittee and desiring to 
cooperate with it in conserving its time I will depart from the text of 
my statement, from time to time, but express the hope that you will 
find the time to read all of it and I hope also, Madam Chairman, that 
the reporter will include all of my statement in the record. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. It will be included. 
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Mr. Hamme tv. Before I proceed I desire to refer briefly to a state- 
ment made by Mr. Nelson of the Post Office Department before the 
subcommittee on January 11, 1954, as follows: 

From August 1, 1931, until January 1, 1952, the weight and size limits on parcel 
post were fixed by the Postmaster General at 70 pounds and 100 inches, length 
and girth combined, for the local and all zones, and from and to all classes of 
post offices. So far as our records indicate, these limits of weight and size were 
practicable in the operations of the postal system and the volume of business 
resulting therefrom was within its capacity. 

Based on my own observations over a period of years that to me was 
an amazing statement as to the capacity of the Post Office Department 
plant. 

Of course, I do not know what records of the Department Mr. Nelson 
was referring to, but here is the public record. 

February 10, 1949: The Postmaster General, in testifying before 
the House Committee on Appropriations, said : 

Congestion in postal quarters is the major problem of the postal service today. 
It is still difficult to lease suitable quarters in many places. Railway terminal 
post offices in practically every instance are inadequate. More space is needed 
at railroad stations to handle the mail traffic. Federal buildings also are in- 
adequate to meet the needs of today inasmuch as there has been practically no 
Federal building construction since 1938. In the past 10 years, the pieces of mail 
have increased 55 percent; the weight of mail 86 percent, and the cubic content 


thereof 77 percent. With this increase in volume and no corresponding increase 
in quarters, it is necessary in many instances to resort to costly rehandling. 


February 21, 1949: In his letter dated February 21, 1949, to the 
Honorable Sam Rayburn, Speaker, House of Representatives, the 
Postmaster General said: 

The low fourth-class or parcel-post rates as compared with express rates have 
caused considerable diversion of express traffic to the mails, especially large 
parcels, so that the space, equipment, and other available facilities are greatly 
overtaxed 


March 7, 1949: In testifying before the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service—hearings on postal rates—H. R. 2945, page 
11—the Postmaster General said: 

secause of greatly increased rates on express shipments, a large volume of 
parcels formerly handled by express have been channeled to parcel post. This 
has really put the Post Office Department in the freight business. We have in- 
sufficient distributing space, platform space, terminal facilities, trucks, and 
suitable railway cars to cope with the situation, and all this makes our opera- 
tions more expensive. Actually, the postal service is being taxed as never be- 
fore in its long history. 

March 1, 1950: The Postmaster General in testifying before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropri iations—hearing on Treasury and 
Post Office appropr lations, page 350—said : 





* * * The cost of providing the facilities for the freight business that we are 
in would be almost prohibitive. That makes it hard for us to operate most 
economically. 

And, in response to Senator Hayden’s question about changing the 
law so as to reduce the volume of parcel post, he said (p. 351): 

Senator, I would like to give back the freight to the express company. 

March 7, 1951: During the hearings before the House committee on 
the postal rates bill, H. R. 2982, page 40, the Postmaster General said: 


My guess, Mr. Congressman, is that it would be almost prohibitive to provide 
the money to handle freight. It ought to be channeled back to the express. 


were 
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September 18, 1951: In the hearings before the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service on H. R. 3465, with Deputy Post- 
master General Vincent C. Burke the witness, the following appears 
(p. &)»: 


The CHAIRMAN. Have your facilities been overtaxed on account of this heavy 
parcel post, especially in your large terminals? 

Mr. Burke. They are tremendously overtaxed. It is very, very difficult, par- 
ticularly under present conditions, to provide the expansion necessary. 


In his earlier statement on the same day, Mr. Burke said (p. 5): 


Basically, it seems that the reason why the Post Office Department is doing 
such a thriving business is that we operate the greatest bargain counter in 
America. So long as we continue to do that, business people and private citizens 
will use our services in preference to the services provided by private enter- 
prise. We can only control the rates to the extent that the Congress permits 
us to do so. 

Management and the employees of the express company, as well as this Con- 
gress, I think, thoroughly understand that the Post Office Department has no 
objection to handing back to them, with our compliments, all of the package freight 
that has come to us. 


It is to be noted that all of the foregoing statements relate to condi- 
tions as they existed prior to the enactment of Public Law 199. 

The following statements reflect conditions existing from 6 to 22 
months after Public Law 199 was made effective: 

June 24, 1952: In reporting to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, the Postmaster General said: 


The great increase in the handling of bulk mail—publications and parcel 
post—has taxed our facilities as never before. The postal service was never 
geared to handle what is commonly referred to as freight and express, and due 
to the fact that there has been very little construction of buildings for post- 
office purposes since the beginning of World War II, there is a woeful lack of 
space and terminal facilities to distribute, transport, and deliver this great 
volume of bulk mail. 

Since there is a loss sustained in the handling of this bulk mail—publications 
and parcel post—the increase in poundage and number of pieces handled aug- 
ments the amount of the loss. In other words, the greater the volume, the 
greater the loss. 

August 22, 1952: The Postmaster General, in his speech before the 
Commonwealth Club at San Francisco, said: 

The postal service was never and is nut today geared or provided with facilities 
to handle this great volume of mail. It was never expected that the postal service 
would be in competition with the freight and express business. This volume has 
come to the postal service because of the bargain rates. The freight and ex- 
press rates, as well as all public utility rates, have greatly increased in the post- 
war years and this has resulted in channeling into the postal service bulk mail- 
ings, much of which was previously handled as express and light freight. 

April 14, 1953: Mr. Edmund J. Walsh, Assistant Comptroller, 
Bureau of Accounts, Post Office Department, who appeared as a wit- 
ness before this subcommittee on January 11, 1954, along with Mr. 
Nelson, in testifying before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
support of the proposed increase in parcel-post rates, said: 

The number of heavier parcels in the mails had increased materially for 
several years prior to the enactment of Public Law 199 and the facilities of some 
offices were seriously taxed. It is doubtful that the postal service could have 
continued to handle additional volume without requiring additional expenditures 
for expanded facilities. 
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October 6, 1953: The Postmaster General, in his speech to the 
Inland Daily Press Association, Chicago, said: 
Eventually we are going to have to face a huge building program if our ex- 


panding volume of mail is to be handled satisfactorily. Postal facilities right now 


are bursting at the seams at far too many locations. In at least two important 
ities mail is now being handled on the sidewalk outside the building—account 
Inadequate facilities. 

Ship pers have testified that milli ons of pl yleces of heavy and bulky 
commercial traffic would be diverted to parcel-post service by repeal 
f Public Law 199. The above statements— particularly those of Mr. 
Summerfield—raise the very serious question of how many millions of 
dollars the Congress would have to appropriate for new postal fa- 
cilities to handle this tr: affic in the prese ntly congested first-class post 
offices. Before any action is taken by the subcommittee, it would seem 
that you should have the results of a comprehensive and authoritative 
study of this matter of post-office capacity. I might say in this con- 
nection that the present physical plant of the express agency is en- 
tirely adequate to handle efficiently a substantial increase in volume of 
busi hess. 

In any discussion of the merits of Public Law 199, 82d Congress, 
there are some fundamentals that need to be recalled to our minds. 

At the turn of the century, farm life with its isolation and hard- 
ships was unattractive to the younger gener: ition and there was such a 
migration to the cities that Congress became alarmed, and cast about 
for some means of reversing this trend. Among the problems was the 
difficulty the farmer had in reaching markets with his produce and 
obtaining supplies from the cities. While there were a oreat numbe ar 
of small villages, often only a few miles apart, the general stores in 
= places could not offer the variety of merchandise that was 

ailable in the cities. Packages weighing more than 4 pounds were 
not mailable, and that Ais it inconvenient and difficult for the 
farmer to supply his family’s needs. 

The Congress felt that = life could be made more attractive by 
creating the parcel post, and it visualized a service primarily for the 
benefit of farmers and reside nts of small communities. [It would pro- 
vide a convenient means of transporting small packages not exceed- 
ing 11 pounds in weight nor more than 72 inches in length and girth 
combined, which it believed would help to curtail the nigration from 
the farm to the city. 

The report on H. R. 21279, the post office appropriation bill, sub- 
mitted by the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads dated 
July 23, 1912—Senate Report 955, 62d Congress, 2d session—states 


the parcel-post problem had been under consideration for 11 months 
by that committee and by subcommittee and that hearings had been 
held. 

Afte Tr these | weArINngs were Col clue le ad. ¢ vill. Ss. GSO, to ie ablish n 


parcel-post system was drawn up and putin was submitted, by Sena- 
tor Bourne. chi airman of the committee, to Mr. Frank Hitcheoe k. Post- 
master General, who commented on it in these words (p. 9): 


The delivery of parcels to the limit of 11 pounds on all rural routes and within 
the delivery limits of free carrier offices will effect both an economy and a public 
convenience, as it will enable the inhabitants of the rural sections to use the 
mails for the transportation of the various small products of the farm, garden, 
and orchard, and at the same time to have delivered to them many of the smaller 
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articles of necessity purchased in the towns without the time and expense inci 
dent to a trip of several miles for a trifling purchase. 

In my judgment the proposed measure will benefit all classes of the peopl 
except those carriers now engaged in the business of transporting small wares 
While the patronage of these will be lessened, it will have the effect to limit their 
business to the more weighty freight, which is distinctly the business of such 


carriers 


Thi ; bill, cliie nded as to inclusion of third class mal matter, and as 


to rates and area of zones, was thereafter incorporated in the appro 
priati¢ hh by 1] H. R. 21279—and the committee wh } recommending 


approval said (p. 16): 


For 40 years the American people have been demanding a parcel post, havin 
in mind an extension of the postal service to cover the handling of small parcels 
at rates which will enable the purchaser and consumer to deal directly, where so 


desired. Under a flat-rate system the rate must be so high as to be prohibitive 
of much of the short-distance traffic that should be accommodated. Such a rate 
has not been contemplated by the public in its discussion of this subject. Neither 
has the public had in mind Government ownership of 
absorption of the heavy transportation business handled by express companies at 
the present time We have endeavored to prov de the service for which there 
has been a general demand. 





‘Xpress companies nor the 


This re port was submitted only 45 days after the Interstate Com 
merce Commission rendered its deci ision govern ing express rates, In 
the Matter of Express Rates, Practices, Accounts, and Revenues (24 
I. C. C. 381), in which it said (p. 428) : 

We have found by most extensive examination of express records that approxi 
mately one-half of the express business consists of packages under 20 pounds in 
weight; and the average albus nt, including carloads of horses and of fruit and 
vegetables, is but 34 pounds. 

The committee had knowledge of this decision. Its report shows it 
knew the proposed express rates were for some weights and distances 
lower than those fixed for parcel post and it pointed out that the 
parcel post system was to re ach the farmer at his home on a rural 
route, in addition to its city-to-e ity line haul. The cost of rural de- 
livery was therefore rec ognized i 1 the construction of the rates de- 
signed to make the parcel post self sustaining. The report clearly 
shows the intent to confine parcel post to the transportation of small 
parcels defined as not exceeding 11 pounds in weight, to provide trans- 
portation facilities chiefly for the farmers and rural population, and 
to leave to the express companies and other private enterprises the 
transportation of the heavier packages. 

The foregoing considerations leading to establishment of a parcel- 
post system were summarized by Jennings C. Wise, special assistant to 
the Attor ney General, re prese nting the Postmaster General before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Proposed Changes in Rates and 
Regulations Affecting Fourth-Class Mail Matter, Docket. No. 24092. 
In a brief, filed January 29, 1932, he says (pp. 41-42) : 

By the year 1912 the popular demand in the United States for a parcel-post 
service that would furnish facilities not provided by the express companies and 
other agencies of transportation had become irresistible. Nevertheless, there 
were still several serious objections to the creation of such a service. First, 
there were those who did not wish the Government to enter a field in which it 
would necessarily compete to some extent with the established agencies of trans- 
portation ; second, there were those who feared that a parcel-post service would 
entail great expense upon the general taxpayers by reason of the Government’s 
alleged inability to compete successfully with other agencies of transportation ; 
and third, there were the owners of the established express companies who nat- 
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urally did not want to have to compete with the Government for the transporta- 
tion of such articles and parcels as a Government parcel-post service would be 
able to handle, by the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 557), creating the parcel- 
post service, however, Congress sought to meet all these objections. In order to 
guard against the possibility of this new postal service becoming a permanent 
charge upon the general taxpayers, for the benefit of those who were most likely 
to use it extensively, or the mercantile houses that would find in it the opportu- 
nity to enlarge their mail-order business, provision was made for the reforming 
of the schedules and rates established for fourth-class mail matter whenever 
“the experience of the Postmaster General” indicated that they were such as “per- 
manently” to render the cost of the parcel-post service greater than the revenue 
therefrom. Thus, Congress plainly manifested its intent to make an important 
distinction betwe en fourth class and other classes of mail, its purpose being to 
make the parcel-post service self-supporting 

On the other hand, the Postmaster Gener: ‘al was not to be allowed to establish 
rates that would either yield the Post Office Department a profit, or enable the 
parcel-post service to be extended beyond the point necessary to furnish trans- 
portation facilities which the express companies and other agencies could not 
furnish and thereby carry the Government into unnecessary competition with 
the latter. Accordingly, to insure against this, the act of 1912 provided that 
changes in schedules, rates, etc., were “‘to be subject to the consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission after investigation.” 

This statement by Mr. Wise, made after 19 years of parcel-post 
operations, shows clearly that the postal officials well understood the 
purpose and scope of the parcel-post system as defined by the 62d 
Congress even though during this period they had departed from the 
established policy by raising weight and size limits without restrict- 
ing these changes to the area heyond that adequately served by other 
agencies, thereby carrying the Government into unnecessary competi- 
tion with such agencies. 


WEIGHT AND DIMENSION LIMITS, 1913-18 


Notwithstanding the fact that Congress intended to confine the 
parcel-post system to the transportation of small pac By for which 
it fixed the limit of weight at 11 pounds and size at 72 inches in 
length and girth combined, and to refrain from unnecessary competi- 
tion with other carriers, this policy soon was departed from by admin- 
istrative action. On August 15, 1913, with only 714 months’ experience, 
the Postmaster General raised the weight limit in zones 1 and 2 to 20 
pounds, and 414 months later, on January 1, 1914, it was stepped up 
to 50 pounds in zones 1 and 2 and to 20 pounds in zones 3 to 8. Obvi- 
ously these changes enabled the mail-order houses to extend their 
business, and further changes were advocated with the result that on 
July 19, 1915, the dimension limit was raised to 84 inches, and on 
March 15, 1918, the weight limit in zones 1, 2, and 3 was pushed up 
to 70 pounds and in zones 4 to 8 it was raised to 50 pounds. During 
this same period the Postmaster General also reduced the rates ini- 
tially established by Congress, regardless of the fact that the Depart- 
ment then had no cost-ascertainment system and no means of measur- 
ing the adequacy of revenues on any class of mail. 

In 7 instances involving parcels weighing not over 11 pounds, rates 
lower than those originally fixed by Congress, and in 3 instances rates 
no greater than the original rates, were maintained until October 1, 
1953, less than 4 months ago. The 62d Congress attempted to provide 
a means of ascertaining the revenue on parcel post, and made this pro- 
vision in the law: 
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That the rate of postage on fourth-class matter weighing not more than 4 
ounces shall be 1 cent for each ounce or fraction of an ounce; and on such mat- 
ter in excess of 4 ounces in weight the rate shall be by the pound, as hereinafter 
provided, the postage in all cases to be prepaid by distinctive postage stamps 
affixed. 

The Postmaster General on July 1, 1913, eliminated this distinctive 
stamp and that change was commented on by the Joint Committee To 
Investigate the General Parcel Post in its report dated December 1, 
1914, published as Senate Document No. 944, 63d Congress, 3d session, 
in these words (p. 5): 

It is impossible to determine the cost of the parcel-post service or the revenue 
that is derived from it. Any estimate is merely a guess. The law originally 
made provision for a special stamp by which the receipts could with some accu- 
racy be obtained, but the refusal of the Department to use the special stamp as 


the law provided that it should and the further merging of third- and fourth- 
class postage has thrown the whole accounting system into complete confusion. 


PROPOSALS FOR CHANGES CLOAKED IN SECRECY—CONGRESS NOT 
CONSULTED 


Each one of these important increases in weight and size limits and 
reductions in rates was made without public announcement of what 
had been proposed and interested parties were given no opportunity 
to be heard. Consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
secured by a simple exchange of letters. The Congressional Record 
of August 5, 1913, reported that Congressman Kindel asked Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Harlan for a copy of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s proposals and the reply dated July 1, 1913, contained this 
statement: 


For reasons that have seemed entirely satisfactory to us, the Commission will 
make no public announcement either with respect to what the Post Office Depart- 
ment proposes or with respect to our conclusion thereon. This will be done in 
due course by the Post Office Department. I must request you, therefore, to 
pursue the same course and that you make no public expression respecting the 
letter that I have asked the Post Office Department to send to you or respecting 
your comments to us until the Post Office Department has made its announcement. 


At the time Congress established the parcel-post system it felt the 
need for more information and, therefore, appointed a Joint Com- 
mittee To Investigate the General Parcel Post. That committée care- 
fully studied the parcel-post operations and submitted its report on 
December 1, 1914, as Senate Document No. 944, 683d Congress, 3d 
session, containing these critical comments (p. 23) : 


The committee’s study of the effects of these orders convinces it that the 
exercise thus far made of the power lodged in the Postmaster General to change 
rates and weights limits has been, in several respects, unfortunate for the 
service. 

That the orders increasing the limit of weight to 50 pounds within a radius 
of 150 miles from the office of mailing, and to 20 pounds for all distances, were 
issued without sufficient consideration of the needs of the service, and of the 
facilities available for handling such additional business efficiently, there can 
be no doubt. 


and at page 24: 


No other change made by departmental order has been so inequitable as the 
one which practically merges the first and second zones. Its effect is to benefit 
especially the mail-order houses by giving them an undue advantage over the 
local dealers in transportation expense. Under the zone scheme now in effect, 
a mail-order house can establish a branch agency in the territory which the 
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concern seeks to reach, and within a radial distance of 150 miles from the 
agency, the mail-order house gets exactly the same rate as the 
Government charges the local merchant, who ships only a few miles, notwith- 
standing the marked difference in the cost of the transportation service rendered. 


location of such 


NONUNIFORM WEIGHT LIMITS WERE IN EFFECT UNTIL 193 


From 1918 until 1931, the weight limits remained at 70 pounds in 

1,2, and 3 and 50 pounds in zones {to 8, and the dimension limit 

hes. In 1931, the weight limit was set at 70 pounds for all 

zones and the dimension limit was increased to 100 inches. This was 

the first and only time that the Interstate Commer e Commission held 
public hearings on thi question of size and weight limits. 

The commission's re port in this case, Proposed Changes in Rates 
and Regulations Affecting Fourth-Class Mail Matter: Increase in 
Size and Weight Limits. Docket No. 24092 which was decided July 7. 
1931 (176 ICC 659) shows that the deficit on parcel handled in Zones 


.? 2? and 3 during the fiseal vear 1930 was $25.910.222. It seems note- 


vorthy that this loss was incurred in the area where the weight limit 
alre: udy was up to 70 pounds and yet 1t Was then proposed to extend 
that limit to all zones and to raise the size limit to 100 inches, 

The proposal for increase of weight and size limits was predicated 
upon statements that it would permit the handling of many articles 
of merchandise, including small furniture items such as end tables, 
cabinets, benches, and telephone sets, mirror; also ironing boards, 
incubators, brooders, wash tups, dry goods, hardware, and other 
articles previously packed in two ues packages. The proposal 
was also designed to open the mails to such items as garden imple- 
ments, including hand cultivators and automobile and airplane radia- 
tors 

While the mail-order houses were the chief proponents of these 
proposals, they resisted increases in rates in zones 1, 2, and 3 proposed 
at the same time and were successful in delaying the rate increases for 
a year or more. 

When the 70 pounds and 100 inches limits were established in all 
zones no provision was made to restrict the application of these higher 
weight-and size limits to the traffic moving to and from the farms and 
small communities so naturally the parcel post became increasingly 
competitive with the express companies and other private enterprise 
carriers. 

EXPRESS DIVERTED TO PARCEL POST 


After World War IT ended, when we entered the inflationary peri- 
od, both the Government and the express company were confronted 
with spiraling costs. As a private enterprise, the express company 
was compelled to increase rates, but the Post Office Department. de- 
layed doing that, and such rate increases as were eventually estab- 
lished fell far short of meeting costs. 

These conditions caused a large volume of heavy packages moving 
between manufacturers, oeslunale rs, jobbers, and retailers to be di- 

verted from express to parcel post. The following figures clearly 
show what happened: 
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Number of Num ber of — Number of 
Year ending parcel post Year ending parcel 
Im 30 l. c. 1. express ; j j c l. c. l. express , : 
June 3( shinments pieces at zone i 30) shipments piece or 
rates rates 
1946 220, 463, 444 821, 226, 867 1949 120, 382, 497 1, 048, 920, 633 
1947 214. 737, 874 136, 418. 134 vA 17, 240, 4 1. OOR. 631 6 
1948 167, 289, 420 992, 517, 251 L951 82, 194, 291 1, 046, 944, 222 


These figures are significant of the trend they show, with a drop 
from 220,643,444 .less-than-carload-lot express shipments, fiscal year 
1946, to 82,194,291 such shipments, fiscal year 1951, or a drop of over 
138 million shipments, while the number of parcel post pieces was 
increasing from 821,226,867, fiscal year 1946, to 1,046,944,222, fiscal 
year 1941, or an increase of more than 225 million pieces. 

In the hearing yesterday Mr. Jones of the American Retail Federa- 
tion exhibited a very interesting chart comparing the increase in the 
volume of certain other carriers with the railway express agencies’ vol- 
ume during these years, but I submit that he conveniently excluded ref- 
erence to the increase in the number of parcel post pieces, which is, as 
previously stated, our real competitor for these heavier and larger 
commercial packages. 

Express shipments average just a little less than 2 pieces each so 
the loss of express volume is quite comparable with the gain in parcel 
post. Disturbing as this is, it is even more startling to see the kind of 
packages that were diverted. That is disclosed by an examination of 
the changes in parcel-post volume in the various weight brackets com- 
paring the fiscal years 1947 and 1951: 


| 
| Parcels handled Increase 
! 
Weights _— 
1947 1951 Number Percent 

1 to 20 pounds._. 880, 510, 660 955, 397, 706 74, 887, 046 8. 50 
21 to 40 pounds 45,412,123 74, 440, 373 29, 028, 250 63. 92 
41 to 70 pounds 10, 102, 900 17, 106, 143 7, 003, 243 | 69.32 


There is attached on my statement a copy of an exhibit. 
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(The exhibit referred to follows:) 














PER CENT INCREASE ; PER CENT INCREASE 
OF ZONE RATE PARCELS HANDLED PARCEL POST DEFICIT 
BY POST OFFICE - 1951 OVER 1947 1951 OVER 1947 
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Data. Source: U.S. POST OFFICE COST ASCERTAINMENT REPORTS 


Mr. Hammeny. However, you can see it on the easel over yonder and 
you will observe that the diversion, and that is the increases in these 
brackets of weight, from 1 to 20 pounds, which is of course not affected 
by Public Law 199, totaled 74,887,000 pieces, or 8.5 percent, but in these 
brackets, 21 to 40 pounds, the increase was 63.9 percent, and from 41 
to 70 pounds, 69.3 percent. Those are the brackets that were affected 
by Public Law 199 and those diversions that occurred between 1947 
and 1941 did come from the express volume. What was happening 
to the deficit while this diversion was taking place ¢ 

To the right of that chart you will see that in 1947 the deficit was 
$56,083,873, whereas in 1941 it had grown to $131,140,928, an increase 
in the deficit of 133.8 percent. 

These diversions resulted in the postal facilities being greatly over- 
taxed and were a material factor in raising the deficit on fourth-class 
mail from $56,083,873 in 1947 to $131,140,928 in 1951—an increase of 
133.83 percent. The loss of this commercial traffic induced by below- 
cost rates compelled the express company to make drastic reductions in 
its employment and many thousands of men and women who had ex- 
pected lifetime careers in the express industry lost their jobs. 

It will be observed that throughout this period, the point being 
stressed is that there was a burden imposed on the Department through 
the handling of what was termed “freight business.” 

[ put that in quotations because that was repeatedly used by the 
Postmaster General over a long period of time. While it was the heavy 
commercial parcel channeled into parcel post that created this serious 
problem, it is well to recall that of the total number of parcels handled 
in the fiscal year 1949, less than 8 percent weighed more than 20 
pounds; in 1950 they accounted for 8.3 percent and in 1951 8.7 percent. 
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The average weight of all parcel-post pieces in the fiscal year 1949 was 
1.73 pounds; in 1950, 6.89 pounds; and 1n 1951, 6.93 pounds. 

The committee had the benefit also of earlier studies made by it when 
H. R. 2945 was under consideration by the 81st Congress. House Re- 
port No, 1452, dated October 17, 1949, contains this comment (p. 9): 

The committee recommends a revision of the weight and size limitation on 
fourth-class mail. Under the amended bill there is a limitation of 40 pounds on 
parcels sent to the first and second zones and a limitation of 20 pounds on parcels 
sent to the third and eighth zones, both inclusive. In all zones the overall size 
is limited to 72 inches in length and girth combined. The present overall size is 
100 inches in length and girth combined. 

When the size and weight limitations on parcel post packages 
(S. 1335, 82d Cong.) was under consideration by the House and Senate 
committees, the Postmaster General said the lack of uniformity on the 
proposed size and weight limits, as applied to post offices of different 
classes, would be discriminatory. Notwithstanding that claim, the 82d 
Congress passed the bill, apparently concluding that the differences 
and I want to underline the word “differences”’—in size and weight 
limits proposed were justified by the differences in transportation to 
and from the smaller communities, on the one hand, and transportation 
between the larger cities on the other, and therefore did not constitute 
undue or unfair discrimination. 


CONGRESSIONAL POLICY ON PARCEL POST RESTATED 


The Congress considered all of these facts. It heard all of those 
who objected to any curtailment of parcel post. I may say in that 
connection, Madam Chairman and gentlemen, that I appeared here 
before both the Senate and House committees, and others of our peo- 
ple did, and I find that pretty much the same people are appearing 
here in favor of the repeal of Public Law 199 that then appeared i 
opposition to the bills that were pending before the Houses in the 
Congress and with substantially the same arguments. 

It took note of the fact that 92 percent of the parcels and 94 percent 
of the weight of parcel post is originated at first-class post offices, and 
that the pieces originated in 1951 increased over 1947 at first-class 
post offices 18 percent, whereas there were decreases ranging from 7 
to 20 percent at other classes of post offices. It recognized the fact 
that about 61 percent of the weight and about 70 percent of the cubic 
volume of all mail in 1951 consisted of parcel post. It found that 
ample transportation services are offered by private-enterprise car- 
riers in those places where first-class post offices are located. It was 
made aware of the fact that the post-office accounting system fails to 
include substantial expenditures by other departments of the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the postal operations, a large portion of which 
is attributable to the handling of parcel post. 

With the information developed in this thorough investigation, the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service unanimously 
recommending this legislation (S. 1335) said (p. 3, H. Rept. 1006 
September 24, 1951) : 


It is apparent that the problem of the Government agency competing with 
private business to the point that that private business, the Railway Express 
Agency, is being irreparably damaged, cannot be met by rate increases alone. 
In the opinion of the committee, however, it can be met by a restatement of 
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congressional policy with regard to parcel post service and a return in part to 
the size and weight limits originally approved by Congress when parcel post 
was established to provide a small parcel delivery service to areas which are 
not serviced by other transportation facilities. 

The bill S. 1335, as amended by the committee, pre = a number of excep- 
tions which assure that needed postal service will not be denied to any segment 
of our economy or any geographical areas which do not have adequate alternate 
transportation service, 

In the judgment of the committee, this legislation evidences the policy of the 
Government that it refrain from competition with legitimate private business. 
However, it does retain the principle upon which parcel post was established 


that all elements of our economy and all of our people shall have transportation 
facilities whereby they can obtain necessary goods and ship the products of the 
farm 


The legislation will be advantageous to the Post Office Department and will 
represent a savings by eliminating the handling of heavy and bulky parcels. The 
large packages which must be handled outside of mail sacks occupy a large 
amount of space in post offices needed to process first-class mail. They also 
require special handling since they are not adaptable to parcel post slides and 
other mechanical equipment installed in the post offices. In addition, these large 
heavy parcels crush smaller parcels passing through the mail, causing an exces- 
sive cost in rewrapping and damage 


A subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce also commented on parcel post on October 19, 1951, in these 
words: 


: The benefits of low-cost service are illusory if part of the total cost 
of transportation is borne by general taxpayers. If shippers do not pay the full 
cost of the transportation service they use, traffic generally is diverted from 
transportation media inherently better able to serve them. A lavish subsidy 
system distorts user preferences to such an extent that soon it becomes im- 
possible to evalute the inherent advantages of any form of transportation (p. 
10, S. Rept. 1039). 

In the opinion of the subcommittee there is no justification for the action of 
the Government in subsidizing its own parcel post service in competition with 
private railway express service. A subsidized Government transportation service 
in competition with a nonsubsidized private service cannot be squared with the 
declared national transportation policy. In addition, the deficit which stems 
from railway express service has the same harmful effect on the national defense 
as other types of passenger train service deficits. The Postmaster General and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should take immediate action looking 
toward an increase in parcel post rates to compensatory levels (p. 54). 

In general, it is the contention of this subcommittee that Government aid, by 
protective regulation or by subsidy, is the greatest unbalancing element in the 
transportation industry, and should be the subject of careful analysis by the 
Congress (p. 69). 


I want to call your attention at this point to the other exhibit which 
is attached to the statement and which you will find over here on the 
ease l. 

(The exhibit referred to appears on p. 263.) 

Mr. Hamme yz. This shows that the 1926-46 accumulative deficit 
from fourth-class mail was over $356 million or at the rate of $16,- 
57,143 per year. This diversion that I have spoken of from the 
express to the parcel post, and which I think the figures I have given 
you completely confirm, shows that during that period, the 5 years 
1947 to 1951, the deficit increased from $56 million plus in 1947 to 
$131 million plus in 1941 and for the 5 years it totaled over a half- 
billion dollars. I iii also call your attention to the average of 
$103,840,000 a year which does not include hidden costs in excess 
of $43 million a year. 

With all of these facts before it, the 82d Congress enacted Public 
Law 199. 


ow gee 
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POST OFFICE 4th CLASS MAIL DEFICITS 
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1926-1946 | 
AN AVERAGE DEFICIT OF 
16,957,143 
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1947-1951 
AN AVERAGE DEFICIT OF 
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Data Source, US. Post Office Cost Ascertainment Reports 


EFFECT OF PUBLIC LAW 199, 82D CONGRESS 


A representative of the Post Office Department has said about 
49,300,000 parcels were affected by the limits in Public Law 199 dur 
ing the calendar year 1952. He said some of these parcels were re- 
packaged in smaller units that are still acceptable but could not 
estimate the extent to which this practice was followed. Moreover, 
he could not say what portion of this traffic was diverted to other 
transportation agencies. 

The number of less-carload shipments handled by Railway Express 
in 1952 was more than 14,300,000 above 1951. Since express ship- 
ments average nearly 2 pieces each, this increase in express shipments 
would represent about 28 million pieces or approximately 57 percent 
of those affected by the law. Motor carriers, less-than-carload freight, 
freight forwarders, and airlines also obtained a share of the traffic 
diverted. One very important effect of the improvement in the express 
situation was the restoration of about 4,000 employees to their jobs. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in its recent decision in 
Increased Express Rates and Charges (1953) (289 I. C. C. 249, de- 
cided July 20, 1953) commented on the situation facing the express 
business prior to Public Law 199 as follows: 

During the period 1946-51, the Express Agency seemed to be a dying institution. 
Its traffic declined from 231,464,000 to 77,685,000 less-than-carload shipments, 
and from 16,692 to 12,894 carload shipments, its employees from 82,679 to 44,546, 
its revenue from $433,626,000 to $325,538,000, and the express portion of the 
passenger-train deficit of the class I railroads increased from $83,106,000 to 
$92,482,000. It was rapidly being displaced in the transportation field by other 
forms of transportation—parcel post, fast motortruck service, bus express, air 
freight, freight forwarders and consolidators, and more recently expedited 
rail-freight services (pp. 250-251). 
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Public Law 199 became effective January 1, 1952, and express rev- 
enues increased from $325 million in 1951 to $402 million in 1952, For 
the same years the express deficit decreased from $92 million to 
347 million and the total passenger-train deficit from $681 million to 
$643 million. 

In Increased Express Rates and Charges (1953) the Interstate 
Commerce Commission commented on the improvement in 1952 over 
1951 as follows: 

It will be noted that not only was there a substantial increase in express 
shipments and revenues, but the express portion of the passenger-train deficit 
was cut almost in half, with a concomitant reduction in the total passenger-train 
defi-it from $681 million to $648 million (p. 251). 

This improvement is ascribed largely to the size and weight limitations on 
parcel post imposed by Public Law 199 (65 Stat. L. 610), effective January 1, 
1952, and to a lesser degree to increased efficiency in the operational and sales 
activities of the agency, and improvements in its service, coupled with the 
moderate increases in express rates and charges authorized in Ex Parte No, 177, 
Increased Express Rates and Charges, 1951 (283 1. C. C. 481), and related State 
proceedings. 

This remarkable improvement in the financial condition of the ex- 
press business in 1952 has continued throughout 1953. 

In 1951, with the express contract due to expire on February 28, 
1954, there was grave doubt as to the future of the rail express business. 
The railroad owners of Railway Express Agency were losing large 
amounts of money annually in handling express and it was natural 
that they should be casting about for a solution to a problem that 
seemed almost hopeless. 

The enactment of Public Law 199, which was designed to and did to 
some extent get the Government out of unfair competition with private 
carriers and restored to express service a substantial volume of busi- 
ness, offered hope for the first time that the unified rail-express service 
could be operated on a sound basis. It is my considered opinion that 
without the passage of Public Law 199 some, at least, of the railroads 
would not have renewed the contract and the nationwide, uniform 
express service would have been broken up. 

I call your atention to the escape provisions in the new contract, 
under which any railroad can pull out after 4 years and 10 months. 
I consider it essential in order to prevent this from happening on a 
widespread scale that the congressional policy declared by Congress 
in adopting Public Law 199 to the effect that the Government should 
not unnecessarily and unfairly compete with private carriers be main- 
tained unimpaired. Most of the business returned to private carriers 
as a result of Public Law 199 could not be retained by them in the 
event of the repeal of that law. 

This subcommittee in its preliminary report—House Report No. 366 
dated May 7, 1953—found that the elimination of the larger packages 
from the mail service has greatly facilitated the handling of parcel 
Ost. 

Public Law 199 is designed to make the parcel-post system more 
nearly conform to the intent of Congress when parcel post was estab- 
lished, and to curtail unnecessary and unfair competition by Govern- 
ment with private enterprise. The parcel-post system, particularly in 
recent vears, has been so operated as to create a large deficit which the 
taxpayer must pay, and while steps have been taken to bring the 
revenues up to a point where they may equal the Department's ex- 
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penditures, certain other costs attributable to parcel post still remain 
a burden on the taxpayer. 

It is our position that even if the revenues should be sufficient to 
cover all costs or produce a profit, the Government still would not be 
justified in competing with private enterprise. In the area affected 
by the provisions of Public Law 199, more than ample transportation 
facilities are provided by carriers operating under the free-enterprise 
system and those carriers and their employees should not be jeopard- 
ized by repeal of this law. Mr. Gross, who is our administrative 
assistant and secretary of the company, in his testimony will dispose 
of the contention, put forward by certain previous witnesses whose 
interest was the repeal of Public Law 199, that that law actually in- 
creased the deficit in parcel-post operations. Regardless of that, I 
feel strongly that this is immaterial if the encroachment of the Gov- 
ernment in the field of transportation is to be reversed as was the 
announced intent of the Congress when it passed Public Law 199. 

As the operating head responsible for the conduct of Railway Ex- 
press Agency, I have listened intently to all of the testimony given 
in this matter and draw attention particularly to that of mail-order- 
house representatives. They have described the changes in their prac- 
tices to achieve operating economies and to offset the effect of Public 
Law 199, most of which would not be disturbed, regardless of any 
action that may hereafter be taken with respect to that law. In some 
cases estimates of additional costs assumed by them have been stated 
in the record. Somehow, I got the impression that the operating 
results of these huge and exceptionally well-managed businesses have 
been seriously affected. Fortunately, I am happy to say that this is 
not so because the net sales of the 5 largest mail-order houses—AI- 
dens, National Bellas Hess, Montgomery Ward, Sears Roebuck, and 
Speigel’s—increased from $4,033,977,000 in 1951—the year immedi- 
ately preceding re of Public Law 199—to $4,287,553,000 in 
1952. or by $953.576.000, o * 6.28 percent. 

The express Snsitepocteticn service of this country dates back to 
1839 and during these 115 years it has become an important part of 
the transportation system of the country as evidenced by the fact 
that in 1952 the gross revenues exceeded $400 million. Any action by 
Congress to repeal Public Law 199 so as to increase Government com- 
petition with private industry might well mean the end of this tradi- 
tional transportation service and the loss of their jobs by thousands 
of express employees. This would be a result definitely contrary to 
sound national transportation policy and adverse to the economic 
welfare of the country which has been developed on the principle of 
free enterprise. 

Madam Chairman and gentlemen, I have a supplemental statement 
that I want to read in its entirety because it deals on a matter that has 
been under discussion here practically from the beginning of this 
hearing and that is in relation to the lack of uniformity and whether 
or not that is a so-called discrimination. 

I want to supplement what I have said on the general subject of 
Public Law 199 by a brief discussion of the criticism of the law cen- 
tered upon the fact that different size and weight limits apply to 
certain post offices and areas. This lack of uniformity is said to result 
in unfair treatment and discrimination as to certain users of parcel- 
post service. 
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Differences in the regulations and rules governing mailability do 
not of themselves result in unfair treatment or discrimination and 
certainly such differences cannot properly be so characterized if jus- 
tified by sound economic and transportation reasons. 

While many of the witnesses who have testified in these hearings 
have charged the present law with being discriminatory no reference 
has been made by any witness as I recall to the reasons which 
prompted Congress to pass the law in its present form. 

The charges of discrimination center on two phases of the law- 

1. the 40-pound limit on parcels to the first and second zones com- 
pared with the 20 pound limit on parcels to zones 3 to 8 between first- 
class post offices, and 

2. the difference in size and weight limits applying between first- 
class post offices on the one hand and to parcels originating at or 
destined to offices of a lower class or rural routes on the other. 

The 40- and 20-pound limits: In House Report No. 1452, 81st 
Congress, Ist session, page 9, the reasons for the 40- to 20-pound 
limitations were stated as follows: 


The weight limitation is not reduced as greatly in the first and second zones 
in order that no hardship will be placed on individuals who must obtain equip- 
ment or other supplies which are not available in their local marketing areas. 

In Senate Report No. 695, 82d Congress, Ist session, page 4, the 
Senate Committee said: 

It will be noted that the weight limitation is less rigid in the first and second 
zones than in zones 3 to 8. The purpose of this is to remove any hardship on 
those who must obtain equipment or other supplies not available in their local 
market areas, 

Discussion and debates on the floor of the two Houses emphasize 
further the reasons for the 40- to 20-pound differentials. It may also 
be pointed out that in fixing the higher weight level for the short hauls, 
Congress was adopting a policy that had been established by the Post 
master General on August 15, 1913, shortly after the parcel-post serv- 
ice was inaugurated, and remained in effect until August 1, 1931, 
during which entire period the short-haul traffic was given a higher 
weight limit than the longer haul. 


DIFFERENCE IN LIMITS APPLYING BETWEEN FIRST-CLASS POST OFFICES 
AND TO MAILINGS TO OR FROM OFFICES OF A LOWER CLASS 


On page 4 of the same Senate Report No. 695, reference is made to 
an amendment, on the floor, to the companion bill in the House, with 
this comment: 

The effect of this amendment, which is reflected in S. 1335 as introduced, 
would be to assure persons served by offices of the third or fourth class or living 
on rural or star routes, of the continued use of the 70-pound maximum weight 
limit and the maximum size limit of 100 inches, length and girth combined. 
The bill was further amended to include second-class post offices 
within the exemption. 

House Report No. 1006, 82d Congress, 1st session, discusses what the 
committee deemed to be justification for the various provisions of the 
bill and upon this particular phase of the matter said, page 3: 

It was testified before the committee that approximately 93 percent of all 
parcels moving through the mail are sent to patrons of first-class post offices. 
There are approximately 2,500 first-class post offices, which post offices each have 
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gross receipts in excess of $40,000 a year. People in the communities served by 
these post offices have alternate express facilities available. Also, they are not 
dependent upon the mail to obtain necessary merchandise. 

Thus Congress, in its wisdom, determined that those members of 
the public living in the small communities or served by rural routes 
should be exempted from Public Law 199, due e ntirely to import: unt 
differences in their situation as compared with the users of the parcel 
post service between the larger communities. Unless Congress was 
wholly wrong in the view it took of the matter the differences in size 
and weight limits as fixed by the law are justified by local conditions 
and circumstances, and certainly cannot properly be charged with 
being discriminatory. 

Looking at it purely from a practical angle, just how is a mail-ordei 
house at Chicago, for example, prejudiced because it can mail to a 
purchaser in city B, a first-class post office, a package only up to 20 
pounds in weight, while a merchant in a small coats near city 
B can mail to the same purchaser a package weighing up to 70 pounds ¢ 
Does the merchant in the small town normally compete with the large 
mail-order house for business in the large communiti« sf 

Usually the shoe is on the other foot and the merchant in the smal} 
town is striving to keep in business in competition with the mail 
order house for the market in his own town. ‘To the latter market 
the mail-order house ships under the same size and weight limits and 
pays the same parcel post ¢ ‘harges as everybody else. 

It seems clear that the real objective of those compl: Lining of lack of 
uniformity and charging discrimination is repeal of Public Law 199 
and practically all the witnesses at these hearings have frankly so 
stated. I recall only one witness who suggested uniformity on any 
basis other than the higher limits and his suggestion was 60 pounds 
and 100 inches, which likewise would be an effective repeal of Public 
Law 199. 

The difficulty with the argument for uniformity is that, short of 
repeal, it would mean a substantial reduction to a common level of 
size and weight limits and the proponents of repeal know, and I am 
sure this committee knows, that the people in the smaller communities 
and the farm population would bitterly contest any change in the 
limits applying to their shipments. 

It is my personal belief that Congress in passing Publie Law 199, 
with its various exemptions and different weight and size limits in 
certain areas, acted wisely and with good reason and that the present 
law is fair and equitable. I believe it treats all people in the same 
situation exactly alike, and if this is so there is no basis for charging 
discrimination. 

Mrs. Str. Grorcr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hammell. Mr. 
Hammell, then, I take it that you do not agree that uniformity would 
improve the law or would help the public or the transportation car 
riers, and so forth, at all. You do av believe that ? 

Mr. Hamme... I feel very definitely that any weakening of Public 
Law 199 would not be in the public interest. 

Mrs. Sr. Groner. Do you not think if we had uniform weight and 
size and girth ihat we would still have a good law? After all, the 
law has been chaz iged along the years. It started out, as we know, by 
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being only a matter of 11 pounds and gradually grew, and so forth. 
Ww hat our committee is concerned about is the diffic culty of enforcing a 
law of this kind. The question is whether it is good ‘law or bad law. 
I agree with you that none of the witnesses have agreed to a very 
much lower poundage, which I think is a little unfortunate, because 
I think we will need a sida pinsies, of course, to get anything down to 
scale, if we can do it, in the law, which is not our province here, but I 
was surprised to see that you did not seem to feel that lack of uni- 
formity was in any way detrimental. 

Mr. Hammewy. The reason why I have said what I have about that 
is that I think the testimony that has been placed before you in con- 
nection with the administration of the law has been greatly exag- 
verated. I think—and we find this to be the facts in dealing with a 
ereat many of our customers, some who came here before this com- 
mittee—that they have adjusted themselves to the new weights and 
size limits and they are getting along all right. There were exhibi- 
tions placed before you of a lot of packages but were horrible ex- 
amples, of which there are many, many, and those who are familiar 
with what was moving prior to January 1, 1952, can attest to the 
fact that the post offices were just flooded with irregular packages, 
tires, parts of mowing machines, and things of that kind, moving 
between first-class offices, not just those going onto the farm and 
rural areas, so I have a feeling that we just have to be realistic about 
the situation and not weaken what has already been done by the 
Congress. 

I think they were fully justified in doing what they did. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Of course, the Congress felt that the ‘vy were doing 
something important: and something right. As you know it passed 
unanimously. I was never in favor, however, of the lack of uni- 
formity in the law, I so stated. 

However, I did go with them in the final analysis, again in the spirit 
of compromise. 

Mr. Withrow, have you any questions? 

Mr. Wrrnrow. No questions. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Dowpy. Not right now. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Mr. Gross, any questions? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Hammell, you have gone back to 1912. As a boy 
ona farm at that time I helpe d haul hogs to market by wagon. W hen 
we got the hogs to the railroad yards to ship them to ¢ ‘hic ‘ago, we did 
not know what we would get for those animals but the railroad knew 
exactly what it would get to haul them to Chicago. When we get 
into this business of subsidy, the railroads were subsidized indi- 
rectly by virtue of ratemaking long before the farmers ever heard 
of the word “subsidy.” 

Therefore, I am not too impressed about the railroad deficit today 
or the plight of the railroads. I would like to make that plain at 
the pe. 

You have had this business. Have you opened any new agencies 
throughout the country to handle parcel post since Public Law 199 
became effective ? 

Mr. Hamoen.. We haven't perhaps opened any, but we have ex- 
tended our limits in a great many places, Mr. Gross, in order to 
iccommodate the additional volume of business. 
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Mr. Gross. You have extended your limits ? 

Mr. Hamme tL, That is right. 

Mr. Gross. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Hamme... Extended our pickup and delivery limits. As you 
know, at about 5,000 of our offices we have pickup ¢ and delive ry within 
designated limits. Some testimony has been given here that we never 
go beyond city limits. That isn’t a fact. In many of those we go 
way beyond the city limits. We go wherever the business will justify it 
and W he An this I aw bee ‘ame effective we reviewe “<l all of our pic kup : and 
delivery limits all over the country. It may well be that there were 
some offices ope ned although I don’t know that to be the fact, do you, 
Mr. Rohrer / 

Mr. Ronrer. I think there were a few and also there were many 
cases where the limits were extended to include additional com- 
munities. 

Mr. Gross. However, there has been no substantial opening of new 
ugencies to handle this traflic that you came by through Public Law 
LYD ¢ 

Mr. HamMetn. The traffic that came back to us as a result of Public 
Law 199 was only a part of the business that we handled up until 
1946 when we had plenty of offices to handle it. As I testified, we 
only got back 57 percent of the traffic that the Post Office Department 
say they lost and our volume in 1952 was only 92 million as compared 
with 231 million back in 1946, so there wasn’t a need for any real 
expansion, but as a matter of being safe we reviewed all of our pickup 
and delivery limits to make sure that we were in a position to do a 
good job for our customers. 

We are dedicated to that. 

Mr. Gross. What has happened to the railroad deficit? 

Mr. Hamme t. It has been reduced by $38 million, the overall 
deficit. 

Mr. Gross. How is that being handled? The railroads have a 
deficit. How is that handled? How could they absorb deficits year 
after year and so on and so forth? 

Mr. Hammecu. I am sure it wasn’t a very happy situation for them. 
\s I testified here, there was some question just a couple of years ago 
as to whether they would continue to do it. Their deficits were up 
about $100 million a year from the express service, but here they 
have taken over this business at you might say almost the request of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, back in 1929, and the xy have 
committed themselves for a period of 25 years to conduct the busi- 
ness. The time arrived when they had to make a decision as to 
whether that business would be continued. 

Fortunately this Congress, I think very wisely, took a step that 
needed to have been taken a long time before in reversing the trend 
of the encroachment of the Government in the field of transportation 
and that encouraged the railroads. 

Those of us who are in the express business naturally were greatly 
encouraged with the wisdom of the Congress and I think it had a 
great effect on what the railroads were willing to do about the new 
contract, which I have testified becomes effective on March 1 

Mr. Gross. You have properly segregated the rate increases that 
have been given to the railroad? You have properly segregated those 
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rate increases from the deficit or from the new income accrued from 
the handling of express business ¢ 

Mr. Hamme ty. Our contract, Mr. Gross, as you perhaps know, in- 
volves the collection from the public of all of the revenues. In other 
words, we take it from the public. Then we pay all of our expenses 
and whatever is left goes to the railroad. Those sums for a long time 
have been much less, by about $100 million a year, than the express 
service costs of the railroad. 

Now, in 1952 we took in about $76 million more than we h: ud taken in 
in the previous year and we had paid the railroads about $51 million 
more than we had in 1951, but it still was not sufficient to take up all 
of the deficit from e xpress ope rations. 

Mr. Gross. That is all at this time. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Boland ? 

Mr. BoLanp. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Bonin ? 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

Mrs. Str. Grorcre. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. No questions. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Broyhill ¢ 

Mr. Broynimy. Mr. Hammell, when you refer to the unfair competi- 
tion between the post office and Railway Express are you making 
reference parti icularly to the question of rates, or the question of 
services 4 

Mr. Hamme. I talk about the fundamental proposition, y? 
Broyhill, of the Government being in any kind of business, whether 1 
is the transportation business or what. You will remember, I be oe 
one of the questions here of a witness the other day and of several 
witnesses was whether they would like to have the Government in 
competition with them and there was only one witness—that was the 
handbag manufacturer—who wanted the Government to come in and 
take him over. I contend, Mr. Broyhill, that there isn’t anyone that 
can compete with the Government. 

Mr. Broyuiti. You mentioned the ¢ heaper rates of parcel post and 
the deficit of parcel post. If parcel-post rates are increased to the 
break-even point, or even to a profitmaking point, you would still 
consider parcel post unfair competition to the Railway Express ? 

Mr. HAMMELL. Yes. 

Mr. Broyniti. You mentioned also the increased parcel-post deficit 
in the last 5 years at an average of $103 million a year. I think ve 
figures put out by the Post Office Department show the deficit last year 
was about $150 million. 

Mr. Hammety. That was in fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Broyuity. Yes; and that was since Public Law 199 and post- 
oflice officials emphasized that of this increase $52 million was di- 
rectly due to Public Law 199, so therefore Public Law 199, according 
to the Post Office Department’s own statement, did not decrease the 
deficit of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Hamme... Of course, we disagree with that very thoroughly. 

Mr. Broyuiy. That was the statement of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Hammety. I understand that. Mr. Gross is going to under- 
take to explain that to you. 
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Mr. Broyuity, You quoted the Post Office Department in other 
statements and I imagine you take their statements to have some 
weight to them? 

Mr. Hamme y. It doesn’t necessarily follow that we agree with 
them. 

Mr. Broruitiy. Certain statements of the parcel-post department 
you agree with / 

Mr. Hammety. Those that I have used I agree with. 

Mr. Broyuitt., Another question. With reference to this unfair 
competition, do you feel that the parcel-post system is competing un- 
fairly in certain classes of post offices, or in certain communities, or 
throughout the parcel-post system ? 

Mr. Hamme. If you are talking about the fundamentals, Mr. 
Broyhill, of course the Government shouldn’t be in business where 
somebody else can supply the service. We readily admit that we can’t 
go to all the 41,000 postoffices and what the Government wants to do 
as to those people who live at places where there is no other alternative 
service, I think that is something the Congress needs to decide. 

Mr. Broyutti. Do you feel, sir, that the Railway Express or private 
enterprise as such should take over all parcel post, let us say, going 
back to the limitations of 1913? 

Mr. Hammes. Could be. I haven’t thought that through. 

Mr. Broyuity. All communities? 

Mr. Hamm™etu. I haven’t thought that through. We are not in a 
position at this time to serve all of the 41.000 offices, as I have said. 

Mr. Broyniti. Do you feel, sir, that it is fair to the Post Office 
Department if Railway Express, or any transportation agency, sup- 
plies parcel-post service or freight service only, in the congeste “d com- 
munities and leaves the outlying areas for the post office? Is it fair 
to the Post Office Department or to the parcel post service, if you take 
the cream so to speak ? 

Mr. Hammewu. Yes. I think you have to take into consideration 
this: If we believes in free enterprise and its maintenance in this 
country we have to draw a very sharp line as between what the Gov- 
ernment should do and what it should not do and I say very definitely 
that where there is a transportation agency, whether it is a railroad, 
a truck line, an airline, or Railway Express, able to perform the service 
they ought to be permitted to do it. 

Mr. Brorutiyt. Would you then agree, that we shou!d establish a 
mail delivery service through private enterprise, taking care of first- 
class mail and first-class post office cities? We know that the Post 
Office Department can do that, and make a profit, and I imagine free 
enterprise could. Could you compare that principle? 

Mr. Hammett. I haven't thought that through. I think there is a 
distinction between the movement of first-class mail or the second and 
third class, a distinction between that and the transportation of prop- 
erty. Iam here talking about the transportation of property. 

Mr. Broyuiy. I am very much concerned and very much impressed 
by the free-enterprise approach, and the fundamental ware in- 
volved. You also referred to employment stability. I do not know 
whether that is the term you used or not. What has been the increase 
in employment of the Railway Express service as a result of Public 
Law 199? 
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Mr. Hammet.. As I testified, it was about 4,000 people. 

Mr. Broyuii.. About 4,000 increase 4 

Mr. Hamm™etn. That is right. 

Mr. BroyutLtit. How does that compare with the loss? 

Mr. Hamme... It was about 30,000 to 40,000 decrease. 

Mr. Broyni.. However, you gained back about 4,000 employees? 

Mr. Hamme... Yes. 

Mr. Broyniui. How does that compare with 1940 / 

Mr. Hamme... I don’t have those figures here. 

Mr. Broyuity. You also stated, sir, that you are losing money today. 
What was your most properous year? 

Mr. Hamme .. I would say one of the war years probably when we 
ran into a lot of Government business that te to move expeditiously 
regardless of the cost. 

Mr. Broruus. Is the difference between your profits in those years 
and today due to the rates being more comparable to the parcel post 
at that time? 

Mr. Hammett. No. I think when you get back to normal trans 
portation conditions and you have a competitor that doesn’t have any 
rent to pay, doesn’t have any taxes to pay, and what have you, you 
just can't possibly compete. 

There has been a lot said in this hearing, Mr. Broyhill, about all 
of the other agencies taking our business, but I think that the figures 
that I have shown here today as to the type of business that has gone 
to parcel post, the weights between 21 and 70 pounds—and bear in 
mind that next to parcel post. we have the lowest average weight per 
shipment—indicates that the shipments that we lost are the shipments 
that went to parcel post, and don’t let anybody fool you about that. 

Mr. Broyrm1.. Was the period 1946 to 1947, right in there, a pros- 
perous time ? 

Mr. Hamme tz. No, it was not. 

Mr. Broyuity. Was it more prosperous than it is today? 

Mr. Hammett. No. You see, in 1946 we came out of the war and we 
had a wage increase that became effective January 1, 1946, and we 
didn’t know what it was going to be until along in April or May, but 
it was dated back. We then filed for an increase in our rates which 
did not become effective until December 13, 11 months and 13 days, 
so that from the standpoint of the railroads that was one of the most 
disastrous years that they had up to that time in connection with the 
express serv ice. 

Mr. Broyntin. What I was trying to determine, Mr. Hammell, in 
asking that. question, was whether or not the difference between your 
business today, your profits today or loss today, and your most pros- 
perous years, was due to competition of service with parcel post, or of 
rates with parcel post. I think every witness that. testified here—the 
majority of them did anyway—stated that they thought parcel-post 
rates should be sufficient to pay for the service, and possibly today 
they are not sufficient to pay for the service. I was just wondering if 
that was unfair competition and maybe it concerns you more? 

Mr. Ham™etu. That, of course, is one of them. As everyone testi- 
fied, as you have said, they are looking for cheap rates and that is why 
they want a repeal of Public Law 199 basically. As I have shown, 
over $43 million in 1951 is not included in the cost-ascertainment 
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report. That isn’t because the Post Office Department is not follow 
ing the rule. They are putting everything in that they are supposed 
to put in. However, they are not required to put anything in covering 
the rent of all these ‘public buildings, to cover the compensation claim 
payments, to cover the contribution to the pension fund, and all those 
things. 

Mr. Broyuiy. One last question, sir, and this is the last one, Madam 
Chairman. 

If you do not have the figures to answer this, it is all right. Mi: aybe 
one of your other witnesses can answer for you. You stated that 57 
percent of the parcel post business lost to the Post Office Department 
was gained by the Railway Express Agency. Did I understand you 
to say that? 

Mr. Hammewy. That is correct. That is as nearly as we can 
determine. 

Mr. Broynii. I have some figures that I used in my testimony and 
I am wondering if I can get figures from you. As to the increase in 
business as the result of Public Law 199, how much of that increase 
was due to the weight increase, how much of it was less carload lots, to 
substantiate the statement that you received 57 percent of the mail 
lost to the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Hammett. I thought I covered that in here. I have shown 
that in 1952 we handled 14 million more than we did in 1951 which 
was the last year before Public Law 199 and I testified that in the 
express business almost two pieces are included in each shipment. 

In other words, each express shipment consists of two pieces, so that 
when you try to compare express shipme nts and pieces of that parcel 
post you have to multiply the number of our shipments by 2, which 
would give us 28,600,000 addition: al pieces in 1952 as compared with 
1951, and that was about 57 percent of the 49 million plus. 

Mr. Broyuity. I was asking in terms of revenue, sir. 

Mr. Hamme ty. We got about $76 million more in gross revenue in 
1952. 

Mr. Broyuiiyi. You also had a rate increase. 

Mr. Hamme... Yes; a part of the year. 

Mr. Broyutti. You also had packages under 20 pounds which were 
not diverted as a result of Public Law 199. Did you have an increase 
of less-than-20-pound parcels ? 

Mr. Hamme... I can’t answer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Broyuty. I would appreciate it if you would let me have that. 

Mr. HammMety. We would be glad to furnish you anything we have. 
We are just as interested in the Congress arriving at a proper decision 
on this as anybody. 

Mr. Broyuiy, That is all. 

Mr. Hamme. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Thank you. 

Mr. Gross. Just one more question. Mr. Hammell, you do not 
believe that the continuation of Public Law 199 is going to solve the 
storage proposition for the Post Office Department, do you! I notice 
on pages 5 and 6 of your statement you quote the P ostmaster General 
as of October 6, 1953, saying post office structures are bursting at the 
seams handling the present volume of mail. You do not think a 
continuation of Public J.aw 199 is going to solve that problem ¢ 
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Mr. Hamme t. It may not solve it, but it will certainly help it. If 
you repeal Public Law 199, you can imagine what is going to happen 
in your postal facilities in view of what Mr. Summerfield testified 4 
months ago. 

Mr. Gross. If he was speaking of Denver, Colo., I have seen that 
operation where mail is sorted out under the awnings with snow on 
the ground in pretty cold winter weather. Cert ainly that situation is 
not going to be corrected with or without P ub lie Law 199. 

Mr. Hammeni. No; not if you put 49 million pieces back in the 
parcel post service. 

Mr. Gross. It is not going to clear it anyway. It is going to take 
something else besides Public Law 199 to cure that situation. 

Mr. Hammentn. Maybe. That is altogether possible. 

Mr. Gross. Therefore, I do not go along with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral or whoever made the statement that it might be interpreted to 
mean that Public Law 199 is going to take care of the lack of storage 
space. 

That is all. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorcGe. I do not think the Postmaster General said that. 

Mr. Gross. However, it is used in this relation. 

Mr. Broynim.. May I ask another question of Mr. Hammell? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyruiuu. If I recall correctly, someone said the other day that 
the Railway Express Agency does not pay anything on the buildings 
or the property which it is using. Is your record or the railway ex- 
press company’s record any better than the Post Office Department on 
that score / 

Mr. Hamme. Absolutely, 100 percent better. We pay everything. 

Mr. Brovuma. Then that statement is incorrect? 

Mr. Hammes. That is incorrect. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Dowpy. I do not know whether you call this a question or not. 
[ know a complaint has come to me—you understand, in my district I 
do not a any large cities; I have several first-class post offices, of 
course, but they are scattered over a great deal of area—that the express 
company does not hs ave office hours except probably 414 days a week 
and does not serve any of the night trains, just a train that. passes 
ene the daytime, oad therefore their service is delayed a great deal 

by having to use express on weekends, that is, from Friday noon until 
sometime Monday. 

There is no service at all and that is one of the complaints that comes 
to me about having to use express. 

Mr. Hammett. I think it might be well to just tell vou what we 
have tried to do about that, Mr. Dowdy. 

In oe as you know, we were required by an emergency board to 
put in a 40-hour week—“we” meaning the railroad industry—and it 
had a - rrific impact on our rere, It made it necessary in many 
cases to close Saturday and of course we were already closed on Sun- 
day, but we have reviewed everyone of those situations and at more than 
half of our salaried offices we now are open on Saturdays, many of 
them for a complete service including vehicle, many of them open 
for service for the handling of whatever may come up in the regular 
business day, so that certainly since Public Law 199, when we recog- 
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nized that there might be a greater demand than before for our servi 
we reviewed — situation and opened up a great many oflices 
Saturdays. I will be gil: ad if you let me know of some of the specifi 
nstances that you have in mind so we can take a look at them 

I might say to you that we are constantly asking our customers 


over the country to tell us which ways that they think we could 1! 
prove our service and make it more acceptable to them. We are gel 
ting some good suggestions and not all of them compla nts by any 


means 

Mr. Dowpy. The only one | particularly had in mind was in at 
Nacogdoches, ‘Tex. 1 do not happen to have the information and 
do not know how many express agencies you have in my district, whi 
is 12 counties with 126 or 127 post offices in the district 

Mr. Hammetu. I have been in Nacogdoches and I will certainly 
take a look at that because I know it is a thriy Ing community, 

Mr. Downy. It is. It and Palestine are the two largest towns. Eac 
has about LP OOO, I beheve Palestine added some tei 
ritory recently and got their popul: ition up to 15,000. 

Mr. HaMMELt. I thank you for the suggestion, Mr. Dowdy. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you vane much indeed, Mr. Hammell, f 
your excellent presentation. 

Our next witness is Mr. Paul Gross, Jr., secretary and administra 
tive assistant of the Railway Express Agency, Mr. Gros 


one of them 


STATEMENT OF PAUL GROSS, JR., SECRETARY AND AMINISTRA- 
TIVE ASSISTANT, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, INC. 


Mr. Gross. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, at the 
outset, I ask also that in my case, as in Mr. Hammell’s, the statement 
be included in the record, although there are some quotations which ] 
may omit entirely and in other cases refer to only a part thereof. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Mr. Gross, your statement will be included in its 
entirety in the record. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

My name is Paul Gross, Jr. I reside in the village of Hartsdale, 
N. Y., and am employed by Railway Express Agency, Inc., as admin 
istrative assistant to the president and also as the secretary of the 
company. My office is located at 230 Park Avenue, New York. 

Before I proceed with the reading of my statement, I should like 
to call your attention to the chart which has been placed before you 
which sets forth information appearing in table 5 of exhibit 8 of 
ICC, Docket No. 31074, an exhibit introduced in that proceeding by 
Mr. Walsh, and attached to my statement. 

(The exhibit referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Gross. It shows per zone rate parcel the revenue per unit in 
cents and the expense oe unit in cents for the period January 1 
through January 30, 1952. It shows the local delivery for each zone 
and by weights ‘the revenue per unit and the expense per unit. The 
exhibit, as prepared, includes also another column of revenue per unit 
under the rates that were then proposed by the Post Office Department. 
I have not reproduced those on this chart, although they appear as ap- 
pendix A to my statement; and in the main, my st: itement will refer 
to the $52,440,000 alleged deficit, which is predicated upon the revenues 
as they were then in existence; that is, prior to Oc ‘tober 1953. 

Mr. Dowpy. May I ask you a question about this? Rates are the 
same for zones 1 and 2 in pt ircel post ; is that right? 

Mr. Gross. That is correct. 

At the hearing before this subcommittee on January 11, Mr. James 
E. Nelson, Executive Director, Bureau of Post Office Operations, made 
this statement: 


FINANCIAL CONSEQUENCES 


Our estimates are that, as a result of the new weight and size limits, the 
postal system lost $72 million of gross revenue annually under the old parcel-post 
rates. 

Chose are the rates, incidentally, that appear on that chart. 


This loss can be translated into $98 million under the present rates. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of handling the lost business would have been approximately 
$25 million, so that the net loss in revenue is now estimated to be $73 million 
annually under present rates. 

This witness would have us believe that only $25 million of addi- 
tional costs would be incurred to handle approximately 49 million 
heavy and bulky shipments carrying revenue of $98 million. 

No data to support these figures were given. For example, it was 
not stated how the $72 million of lost gross revenue was arrived at; 
nor was it stated how the estimated cost of handling the lost business 
of approximately $25 million was arrived at. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that these figures were based on testimony in the parcel-post rate 
case before the Interstate Commerce Commission last year. 

That record had been blindly assumed as establishing the fact that 
under the old parcel-post rates the deficit in the parcel-post service 
was increased $52,440,000 by reason of the return of business to former 
channels of transportation as a result of Public Law 199 and that 
under the new parcel-post rates effective on October 1, 1953, the in- 
crease in the deficit becomes $73 million. 

I propose to show that the deficit from parcel-post operations was 
not increased by reason of Public Law 199, and shall rely on state- 
ments made by Post Office Department representatives and analyses 
of operating statisties which I have made and will hereafter describe. 
I have taken the liberty to reproduce table 5 = Post. Office Depart- 
ment’s exhibit No. 8, introduced at the hearing in Docket No. 31074, 
Increased Parcel Post Rates, 1953 (289 I. C. C.) ; it is attached hereto 
as appendix A. 

The information that IT have shown on the chart is taken from table 
5 of the Department’s exhibit No. 8. It is shown that for avery zone 
end for weights from 1 to 70 pounds, inclusive, the expense per unit 
exceeds the revenue per unit under the rates in e ‘ffect when the exhibit 
was introduced. 

It is perfectly obvious that if as of the effective date of Public Law 
199—and that is the date as of which Mr. Walsh developed the sum of 
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oe AA ) VOU—as to each and every weight and for all ZOneS, the expense 


per unit exceeded the revenue per unit, that the Department should 
have saved in expenses, a sum greater than the revenue it lost by reason 
of the lesser volume. 

At the hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
April 195: Docket No. 31074, the witness for the Post Office De 
partment, Mr. Edmund J. Wal Assistant Comptroller, presented 

! I 


! statistical data analyzing the revenues 
penditures of the Post Office Department. Particular atten- 


given to developing the amounts of revenues and expendi- 


1) ( rin Testimony ane 


res Incident to the handling of zone rate parcel posi for the 6 months 
J to June 30, 1952. and the development of unit ¢ xpense. 

| proceeding followed the filing of a petition of the Post Office 
Depart ! { requesting the coi sent of the Commission to increase par 
el-post charges so as to greatly reduce the amount of the deficit sus 
tained by the Department handling parcel-post packages or to 

tirely eliminate the deficit. It was estimated, as indicated by exhibit 


No. 8 submitted by Mr. Walsh on table 6, that for the calendar year 
1952. the revenues under the then present rates would be $422.327,007, 
that the expenditures would amount to $578,590,346, indicating a 
deficit of approximately $156 million. In the same table it was esti- 
mated that under the present parcel post rates the revenues would be 
eased by the amount of approximately $159 million, and that the 
ieficit would be eliminated: In) fir L. there would be an excess ot rev- 
enues over expt nditures of S2.836.000. 

In the early part of the testimony, in explaining why the 6 months’ 
period from January 1 to June 30, 1952, was chosen, the witness gave 

reasons therefor, namely ; 

1. The increased rates for parcel post which became etfective Octo 


neo 


, arne 
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2. The increase in rates of payment to the railroads for the trans- 
portation of mail approved by the Commission on November 13, 1951. 

3. The revised salary rates for postal employees which became ef 
fective July 1, 1951. 

4. The law covering leave for employees of the postal field service 
which became effective on January 6, 1952. 

5. The revision of the limits of size and weight of fourth-class mat- 
ter mailed between post offices of the first class, which were reduced 
by Public Law 199, 82d Congress, and became effective January 1, 
1952. 

No detailed explanation was given in connection with the first four 
items enumerated, but, continuing with his testimony, the witness 
added testimony with respect to the fifth item enumerated, namely, 
that regarding the revision of weight and size limits. He stated, and 
] quote: 

The parcels within the affected weight limits were reduced by about 49,300,000 
pieces on an annual basis, with a related reduction in revenue of approximately 
$98.500.000 


And, after making some allowance for an offset because of shippers 
dividing shipments into 2 or more smaller parcels, stated, “The net 
loss in revenue amounted to $78,700,000.” 

With regard to the reduction in expenses the witness stated, and I 
quote : 
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It is estimated that the savings in costs due to the smaller volume of parcel 
post handled since January 1, 1952, amounts to approximately $26,260,000 on an 
annual basis. 

Then deducting the sum of $26,260,000 from the net loss in revenue of 
$78,700,000, Mr. Walsh said that it— 

indicates an increase in the deficit of $52,440,000 under the conditions prevailing 
as of the effective date of Public Law 199 


The witness stated also, and I quote: 


The number of heavier parcels in the mails had increased materially for 
several years prior to the enactment of Public Law 199 and the facilities of 
some offices were seriously taxed. It is doubtful that the postal service could 
have continued to handle additional volume without requiring additional ex- 
penditures for expanded facilities. 

The revised weight and size limits of packages for handling as par 
cel post resulting from the enactment of Public Law 199 by the Sd 
Congress became effective January 1, 1952; the results of operations 
for the first 6 months of 1952; that is, pieces, revenues, expenses, and 
deficit contained not any of those data as to packages diverted from 
parcel post commencing January 1, 1952, because of the revision of 
the weight and size limits. and they were not pertinent to the case. 
The Department was seeking consent to increase charges on the 
packages of weights and size limits it continued to handle com- 
mencing January 1, 1952, to meet the costs the Department had as- 
signed to the handling of those packages, 

From the very moment the statements were made those present 
at the hearing who : ap ypeared in opposition to the increase in parcel 
post rates, re presenting the same group of patrons of the oat post 
service who are now striving to bring about the repeal of Pub lic 
Law 199, have « ‘apits alized upon the statements of the witness, giving 
them much publicity and saying that Public Law 199 was losing 
$52,440,000 for as Post Office Department, and that if the weight 
and size limits of 70 pounds and 100 inches, respectively, were re 
stored the deficit won a be reduced by $52 440,000, 

After reading the testimony of Witness Walsh and examining his 
exhibits, one must conclude that the interpretation thereof by some 
parties that $52,440,000 would have been saved were it not for Public 
Law 199 is fallacious. 

In the first place, Mr. Walsh testified that the parcels within the 
affected weight limits were reduced by about 49,300,000 pieces on atl 
annual basis. He did not testify that this reduction was as the re 
sult of Public Law 199. The Department’s witness based his state 
ment concerning the loss of 49.300,000 pieces on his estimate of what 
might have been handled if the volume had containued to rise and 
weight limits had remained unchanged. 

Table 7 of Mr. Walsh’s exhibit No. 7 men s for the 6 months, Janu 
ary to June 1952, the distribution of pP arce] i-post pac kag ges by weights 
ind ZONES. 

Table 6 of his exhibit No. 8 shows the estimated total number of 
parce | post pac kages for the year 1952 as 1,026,541,085. sv distribut 
ing the 1,026.541,083 pac ‘kages on the basis of ratios developed from 
the actual distributions to weights and zones for the 6 months, T de 
veloped the number of packages by weights and zones for the calendar 
vear 1952. I then compared the number for the calendar year 1952 
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with the number for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, and developed 
the increase or decrease for each weight or weight bracket for each 
zone. This showed for all zones the following increases and de- 
creases in the several weight brackets: 


Increase Decrease 
1 to 4 pou 53, 260, 267 | 
5 to 10 pound | 31, 023, 660 
11 to 20 pound 15, 780, 289 
21 to 40 pound 44, 301, 126 
41 to 70 pounds 14, 118, 909 
Tot 1, 1 to 20 pound 38, 016, 896 
fotal, 21 to 70 pounds 58, 420, 035 
rotal, 1 7 i 


to 70 pound 20, 403, 139 


Of particular significance in the review of the results by zones was 
the showing that for zones 1 and 2 where the limit of weight between 
first-class offices is 40 pounds, for the calendar year 1952 compared 
with fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, there was a decrease of 36,184,672 
in the number of packages weighing 1 to 70 pounds of which 5,016,678 
weighed 41 to 70 pounds. 

If Mr. Walsh had made his comparisons as I have outlined, cer- 
tainly a much more feasible method, he would have found a decrease 
of more than 31 million parcels weighing 5 to 10 pounds, inclusive. 
That decrease could not have resulted from the weight limits in Public 
Law 199 which did not affect that traffic and must be attributed to 
other factors, such as changes in shippers’ procedures, economic con- 
ditions, and the 1951 rate increase. With a decline in these weights, 
it is perfectly reasonable to conclude that a decline might also have 
been experienced in other weights even if weight limits had remained 
unchanged. 

Because there was a lesser number of parcels within the affected 
weight limits it does not necessarily follow that the entire reduction 
was due to Public Law 199. 

To the extent that the reduction in the number of pieces—due to 
Public Law 199—is not correct, the estimated loss of revenue also is 
not correct. 

In the second place, the estimated savings in costs due to the small 
volume of parcel post handled since January 1, 1952, of approximately 
$26,260,000, are greatly understated. 

Previously I referred to the chart which has been displayed before 
you and mentioned that as to each and every weight shown and for all 
zones the expense per unit exceeded the revenue per unit and that, 
therefore, the amount of savings in expenses should have exceeded the 
amount of revenue lost by reason of the lesser volume, substantiating 
my statement that the estimated savings in cost of approximately $26,- 
260,000 are greatly understated. There is no room for any other 
conclusion. 

I should like to point out a few illustrations by reference to the 
chart; the amounts are as shown in table 5 of the Department’s Ex- 
hibit No. 8, which is reproduced as appendix A to my statement. The 
revenue per unit of packages weighing 40 pounds in zones 1 and 2 is 
shown as $1.11; the expenses per unit of the same weight in the same 
zones is shown as $1.80 plus. The revenue per unit of a package weigh- 





ee 
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ing 25 pounds in zone 4 is $1.33; the expense per unit is $1.87 plus. The 
revenue per unit of a pac neee weighing 25 pounds to zone 8 is $3.65 
and the expense per unit of the same weight to the same zone is $4.61 
plus. The revenue per unit ofa pac ‘kage we ‘ighing 70 pounds to zone 
8 is $9.93 and the expense per unit is $12.64 plus. It will be observed 
that the losses increase as the weights and distances increase. Those 
same figures, of course, appear in my appendix A to my statement, 
which is before you. 

At the hearing before the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
on H. R. 6052, Mr. Walsh was called upon to explain the alleged deficit 
of $52,440,000. At pages 321 and 322 of the report of the hearings 
there is recorded the testimony of Mr. Walsh. 

At this hearing on H. R. 6052, in July 1953, Congressman Murr: uy 
repeated four questions which had been asked of Mr. Walsh during his 
cross examination by Mr. Hartman Barber, who is general representa- 
tive of the Brotherhood of Railw: ay and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees at the hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket No. 31074 in April 1952, 
just about 3 months later, which questions had to do with table 5 of 
exhibit No. 8, and which is appendix A to my statement, as follows, and 
which is also referred to in the chart. 

Mr. Barber’s question was to Mr. Walsh, as repeated by Mr. Murray : 
“Was there not a loss on every parcel post shipment to the Post Office 
Department ?” 

Mr. Walsh said, “Yes.” 

The next question : “On a 70-pound package to the eighth zone, there 
would be a loss of $2.51?” Unfortunately, that was a misprint in the 
record. It should have read $2.71 as a later question will prove. Mr. 
Walsh answered, “Yes; that is correct,” there would be a loss of $2.71. 

“What would have been the expense on 2 pieces of 70 pounds to the 
eighth zone, twice that?” That is, twice the $2.71 loss. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How much on 10 pieces—10 times th at $2.71?” 

Mr. Walsh’s answer was: “Yes, sir.’ 

To each of these questions, Mr. Walsh, as I have indicated, had 
given an affirmative answer. That material can be found in appendix 
B attached to my statement. 

(Appendix B is as follows :) 





APPENDIx B 


REPRODUCTION OF PAGES 321-322 REPORT OF HEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, H. R. 6052 


Mr. LESINSKI. In other words, the Post Office Department is a means of 
disseminating the letters and so forth, and business people of the country want 
the first-class users, the general public, to subsidize it. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Moss. They have been laying that foundation, but there has been no 
proposal put forth by them. They have urged that we wait here until we have 
the benefits of the studies being developed by the Carlson committee. I cannot 
disagree with that position. 

Mr. BoLtanp. Where do you get the figure of $52 million, Mr. George, as a loss 
to the Post Office Department because of the adoption of Public Law 199? I 
have received 2 or 3 telegrams from organizations such as yours quoting the 
same figure. 

Mr. Georce. It was testified to at the ICC hearings by a Post Office Department 
witness. 
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Mr. BoLanp. I would like to find out, Mr. Chairman, from one of the post 
office officials who might be here if that is a true statement, that the adoption 
of Public Law 199 of the 82d Congress has resulted in a loss to the post office 
of $52 million 

Mr. WAtsuH (Dost Office Department) That is correct That was the net 
loss from the business that was diverted at that time. 

Mr. Murray. If we are going into Public Law 199, I want to be heard on 
that 

Mr. Walsh, you testified before the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
proceeding to raise parcel-post rates. Mr. Barber asked you: 

“Was there not a loss on every parcel-post shipment to the Post Office De- 
partment?” 

You said, “Yes.’ 

He asked you 

‘On a 70-pound package to the eighth zone, there would be a loss of $2.51.” 

You said 

‘Yes; that is correct 

“What would have been the expense on 2 pieces of 70 pounds to the eighth 
zone, twice that?” 

You said, “Yes, sir.” 

How much on 10 pieces—10 times that $2.71?” 

You said, “Yes, sir.’ 

Now, Mr. Barber said: 

Looking at this table, Mr. Walsh, I fail to find wherein any instance the cost 
of handling any of these pieces from 1 to 70 pounds in any zone is lower than 
the revenues received. Therefore, in handling these pieces from 1 to 70 pounds, 

uuld have cost the Department more to handle them than the loss in revenue. 
The WITNESS - 

That Is you 
I have no reason to disagree with you 





Now, the Post Office Department in its brief before the ICC in the same pro 


ceedi —— said th = 

The National Council on Business Mail, Inc., makes much of the fact that 
estimates furnished by the Postmaster General indicate that the weight and 
size limits fixed by Public Law 199 have operated to reduce the number of pieces 
f parcels, and that the consequent loss in revenue indicated an increase in 
he deficit of $52,440,000, resulting from the size and weight restrictions pro- 

ded in Public Law 199 
As a matter of fact, the testimony of the Department’s cost witness clearly 
dicates that if the trend toward heavier parcels experienced prior to the 
» date of Public Law 199 had continued, thus requiring additional sub- 
ntial expenditures for expanded facilities and increased expenses would have 
nded to offset the potential revenues from the heavier weight parcels, In 
ther words, the immediate result of changes accomplished by Public Law 199 
must be clearly distinguished from the long-range results contemplated when 

i 


the legislation was enacted Im the ng run, the added expenditures for ex- 
led facilities conceivably might have brought about even greater deficits 
ose immediately resulting from the decreased revenues attributable 
0 the absence of heavy parcels 

Now, the 1C'¢ 1 its decision granting this increase said this: 
We are unable to agree with the protestants that an increase in traffic, espe 
vy such as might result from restoration of the former size and weight limits. 
d insure rainst recurring defwcits In the fiscal vear 1951, the number of 
} s carried was 27 percent greater than it was in the fiscal year 1946. In the 
1 od the deficit estimated for fourth-class mail rose from $42,415,000 to 


1951 was the year immediately preceding the effective date of Public Law 199. 
Y innot tell me that because of the enactment of Public Law 199 there was 
ny loss of S52 million because the more parcel post you handle, the more you 


I led the fight for Public Law 199 in the House. It is a good bill. It is 
high time that the Post Office Department gets out of the freight business and 
quits competing with private enterprise 

Mr. WaLsH. My testimony before the ICC did not disagree with that point at 
|. The extract that you read from the hearings, and the report of the Com- 
ission adequately portrays the testimony that I gave before the Commission. 
Mr. Murray. This claim of loss of $52 million because of Public Law 199 is all 


poppycock 
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Mr. WALSH. The net revenue was reduced by that amount as of the time the 
aw went into effect. 

Mr. Murray. What about the increase in transportation and the expansion 
of facilities—you do not take that into consideration at all—and the increase in 
salaries of personnel, 

Mr. Bo.anp. In the long run, the adoption of Public Law 199 will assist the 
Post Office Department, will it not, in your opinion? 

Mr. WALSH. I think it could have that result. 

Mr. Murray. It will get out of the freight business, too. 

Mr. WatsH. My testimony was that it probably was not harmful to the 
Department in my opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN, Are there any other questions to be directed to the witness? 

Mr. LFsINSKI. I have one little statement. For the information of Mr. George 
here, if Public Law 199 is repealed—let us realize this—you have not the facilities 
in the Post Office Department to handle the heavy items. For your information, 
what you have to do is spend about $2 billion throughout the whole country for 
facilities that will be necessary. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dowpy. I have some questions that I would like to ask if we ever get off 
the other point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 


Mr. Gross. At the Commission’s hearing Mr. Barber also said to 
Mr. Walsh, still referring to this table which is before you: 


Looking at this table, Mr. Walsh, I fail to find where in any instance the cost 

‘handling any of these pieces from 1 to 70 pounds in any zone is lower than 
the revenues received. Therefore, in handling these pieces from 1 to 70 pounds, 
t would have cost the Department more to handle them than the loss in 
revenue. 


Mr. Walsh responded by saying’: 
I have no reason to disagree with you. 


Mr. Murray then referred to the brief filed with the ICC by the Post 
Office Department, wherein it was stated : 

The National Council on Business Mail, Inc., makes much of the 
fact that estimates furnished by the Postmaster General indicate that 
the weight and size limits fixed by Public Law 199 have operated to 
reduce the number of pieces of parcels, and that the consequent loss 
in revenue indicated an increase in the deficit of $52,440,000 resulting 
from the size and weight restrictions provided in Public Law 199. 


As a matter of fact, the testimony of the Department’s cost witness clearly 
indicates that if the trend toward heavier parcels experienced prior to the effec- 
tive date of Public Law 199 had continued, thus requiring additional substantial 
expenditures for expanded facilities and increased expenses would have tended to 
offset the potential revenues from the heavier weight parcels. In other words, 
the immediate result of changes accomplished by Public Law 199 must be clearly 
distinguished from the long-range results contemplated when the legislation 
was enacted. In the long run, the added expenditures for expanded facilities 
conceivably might have brought about even greater deficits than those imme- 
diately resulting from the decreased revenues attributable to the absence of 
heavy parcels, 


Mr. Murray then referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
decision wherein the Commission said: 


We are unable to agree with the protestants that an increase in traffic, 
especially such as might result from restoration of the former size and weight 
limits, would insure against recurring deficits In the fiscal year 1951, the 
number of parcels carried was 27 percent greater than it was in the fiscal year 
1946. In the same period the deficit estimated for fourth class mail rose from 
$42,415,000 to $131.141.000. 


1{9276—54 19 
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Following these quotations, Mr. Murray said, in part: 
You cannot tell me that because of the enactment of Public Law 190 there was 
any loss of $52 million because the more parcel post you handle, the more you 


lose. 

To this statement Mr. Walsh responded: 

My testimony before the ICC did not disagree with that point at all. The ex- 
tract that you read from the hearings and the report of the Commission ade- 
quately portrays the testimony that I gave before the Commission. 

Mr. Murray then asked about the increase in transportation and the 
expansion of fac ilities and the Increase in sal: arie Ss ot pe I's onnel. Con- 
gressman Boland then asked Mr. Walsh if in the long run the adoption 
of Public Law 199 will not assist the Post Office Department, to which 
Mr. Walsh answered: “I think it could have that result.” 

When Mr. Murray said to Mr. Walsh that Public Law 199 would get 
the Department out of the freight business, Mr. Walsh said: 

My testimony was that it probably was not harmful to the Department in my 
opinion, 

Pages 321 and 322 of the report of the hearing on H. R. 6052, which 
sets forth the Sabai I have related, were reproduced and are at- 
tached as appendix B. 

Perhaps the most important part of the costs of handling parcel-post 
packages of the higher weights and for longer distances which are 
those most directly affected under Public Law 199 is the cost of 
transportation of the packages. Indeed, because terminal costs are 
subst: intially the same reourdless of the length of haul, the only 
justification for a higher expense per unit, say for 70 pounds handled 
in zones 1 and 2 of $3.02, and $12.64 for zone 8, is the cost of trans- 
portation. In other words, the total expense per unit in zones 1 and 2, 
which is the shortest haul, is $3.01. The terminal costs are substan- 
tially the same whether the haul is 150 miles or whether it is 1,800 
miles or 3,000 miles, but the cost of transportation is substantially 
the difference, that is, the increased cost of transportation, between 
the $3.01 and the $12.64. 

Reference was made previously to a tabulation I prepared to show 
the increase or decrease in the number of parcels of each weight or 
weight bracket and by zones, for the calendar year 1952 compared 
with the fiscal year to June 30, 1951; that same tabulation was used 
to price the cost of transportation in accordance with the formula 
used by the Department shown on sheet 2 of table 2 of the Depart- 
ment’s exhibit No. 8. The result of these computations indicates that 
the transporttaion cost alone on the volume of parcel-post business 
alleged to have been diverted from the Post Office Department 
amounted to about $46.540.000. 

From tables 22 and 24 of the Department’s exhibit No. 7, it was 
developed that the expenditures for initial and terminal services in 
connection with the handling of fourth-class mail represented 87 
percent of the amount of e xpenditures for transportation and distribu- 
tion in transit also attributable to fourth class. On the basis of this 
relations! Lp —that is. by applying 87 percent to the sum of $46.540.- 
000—we dete rmined that approximately $40,490,000 is attributable to 
initial and terminal service in connection with the decrease in the 
number of packages handled in the weight brackets affected by Public 
Law 199. This is a wholly realistic figure when considered with the 
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handling of 49,300,000 pieces at first-class post offices, where, based on 
our own experience, the total and unit costs are the highest. The 
aggregate of the estimated savings of $46,540,000 account of trans- 
portation costs and the $40,490,000 account of initial and terminal 
service, or $87,030,000, is contrasted with an estimated revenue loss 
of $78,700,000. I refer to the savings of $87 million which we say 
should have been saved, compared with the statement of Mr. Walsh 
that the savings they would have accomplished amounted to $26 
million. If the Post Office Department did not, in effect, actually save 
more nearly $87 million, it is not because they should not have saved it. 
They should have saved it. It is what any business organization, such 
as our own, for example, would accomplish. We have accomplished 
it with substantially less loss of traffic than is represented by 49 million 
pieces. 

This indicates that instead of increasing the Post Office deficit by 
$52.440,.000 as alleged, the lesser volume of packages in the weight 
brackets affected by Public Law 199 actually caused a reduction in 
the deficit by more than $8 million. 

In further support of the conclusion that with a lesser volume of 
heavy and bulky packages because of Public Law 199 a greater sum 
of expenses should have been saved than was lost in revenue, reference 
is made to the examination of Witness Walsh in the Parcel Post Rat. 
Increase Case, Docket No. 31074, following an exchange of questions 
and answers as to that part of the deficit from handling parcel post 
sustained in zones 1 and 2. At pages 854 and 855 of the transcript 
of the record, Commissioner Mitchell, [ICC Commissioner, stated a 
question asked of Witness Walsh, and I quote : 

Commissioner MircHeLt. As I understand his question, if your volume of 
business had been maintained to the height that it would have heen if it had 
not been for the weight and the size limitations you would have had a higher 
cost and therefore a larger deficit, is that what vou are asking? 

Mr. WaALpRop. Yes. 

The WITNESs (Mr. Walsh). That would not just apply to zones 1 and 2. 
That would apply any place, particularly to the farther zones. 

In the main brief filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by Solicitor Ross Rizley for the Post Office Department in Docket 
No. 31074, and dated May 22, 1953, the following statement appears 
at pages 22 and 23: 

The protestants attempted to capitalize on estimates furnished by the Post- 
master General which indicated that the weight and size limits fixed by Public 
Law 199 had operated to reduce the number of parcels and to produce a loss of 
revenue resulting in an annual increase in the deficit of approximately $52,440,- 
000. This figure was derived from estimates furnished by the Department for 
the purpose of (1) explaining the necessity for using the 6 months’ period 
January 1 to June 30, 1952, for determination of revenues, costs and volume of 
fourth-class mail and (2) explaining frankly the major areas in which changes 
affecting revenues and costs have occurred since the calendar year 1949, which 
was the last study period used by cost ascertainment to determine costs attribu- 


table to fourth-class mail as a basis for rate changes. These estimates related 
to conditions prevailing on January 1, 1952, the effective date of Public Law 199, 
and were not intended to reflect the loug-range effect of that law (Tr. 187-148, 
843, 846, 857). The testimony of the Department’s cost witness indicated that, 
if the trend toward heavier parcels experienced prior to the effective date of 
Public Law 199 had continued, thus requiring additional substantial expendi 
tures for expanded facilities, such increased expenses would have tended to 
offset the potential revenues from the heavier weight parcels (Tr. 139-141, 
857). In other words, the immediate resuit of changes accomplished by Public 


Law 199 should be distinguished from the long-range results conte mplated when 








. 
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the legislation was enacted. In the long run, if the limits of size and weight 
had not been reduced, the added expenditures for expanded facilities required 
conceivably might have brought about even greater deficits than those immedi- 
ately resulting from the decreased revenues attributable to the exclusion of the 
heavy parcels, 

In this discussion, no consideration has been oiven to the expanded 
facilities which would have been required as stated by Mr. Walsh, if 
the postal service were to handle additional volume. 

Mr. Walsh’s statement that there had been a material increase in 
the number of heavier parcels for several years prior to the enactment 
of Public Law 199, is substantiated by the cost ascertainment reports, 
which for the year ended June 30, 1946, show there were 821,226,867 
e wreels handled at zone rates, weighing 2,262,322 tons, whereas for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, there were 1 046, 944,222 zone rate par- 
cels weighing 3,848,237 tons; thus, while the number of pieces of 
parcel post increase d 27.485 percent, the number of tons handled in- 
creased 68.611 percent. During that period, the deficit attributable 
to fourth-class mail increased from $42,415,000 to $131,141,000, or 
209.183 percent; thus, the increased volume of parcel-post traffic was 
represented largely by heavier packages, as indicated by the substan- 
tially greater increase in tonnage, and the relatively greater increase 
in tonnage was followed by an even greater increase percentagewise 
in the deficit attributable to fourth-class mail. 

It is of interest to note what has been said in Congress regarding 
parcel post, in 1951, and in 1912 just prior to the inauguration of par- 
cel post. I should like to quote from page 3 of the report No. 695, 
submitted August 21, 1951, of the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service to accompany Senate bill 1335, which became Public 
Law 199 of the 82d Congress : 

However, when it is considered that, in its present status, parcel post has 
become an express and freight business, requiring large buildings for housing, 
and ever-growing transportation facilities by rail, highway, and otherwise, and 
that it is a business in direct competition with private enterprise, it is under- 
standable that it has been the theory, from the beginning, that parcel post should 
pay its way. Speaking on this subject, in connection with the bill before the 
62d Congress that established parcel post, Senator Bourne, of Oregon, said: 
“Mr. President, it was the desire of the committee and of myself to establish a 
system (parcel post) that we were satisfied would be absolutely self-supporting.” 

The 62d Congress, in establishing the parcel post, obviously intended 
that every cost sustained by the Gover nine nt in performing the serv- 
ice should be included in determining whether parcel post was paying 
its way. That the Congress had no intention of confining the cost 

statements to amounts paid from appropriations made direct to the 
Post. Office Department is clearly stated in Senate Report No. 955, 
submitted July 23, 1912, in connection with H. R. 21279 (the Post 
Office appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1913) wherein at pages 
25-26 the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads said in 
connection with a reported Post Office surplus: 

* * * we deem it appropriate to call attention to the fact that all computa- 
tions which indicate a surplus, overlook several important items which would 
be included in the financial statement of any private enterprise. A statement 
of expenditures for the Post Office Department does not take into account the 
rental value of or the interest on the investment in Federal buildings used 
vholly or in part for post-office purposes. These Federal buildings are under the 
ustody of the Treasury Department, which Department is charged with the 
expenditures for maintenance of buildings and grounds. The Treasury Depart- 
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ment pays for lighting, heating, cleaning, repairing, and otherwise caring for 
Federal buildings used for post-office purposes. The fixed equipment in such 
buildings is also paid for by appropriations for the Treasury Department. These 
items are properly chargeable to the postal service and should be taken into 
consideration in presenting a financial statement which shows the revenues and 
expenditures of the Post Office Department. This is not a reflection on the 
present administration, but on the antiquated and unbusinesslike methods in 
vogue for decades, making it impossible to give a correct balance. 

The foregoing statement shows conclusively that the 62d Congress 
intended that every expense incurred should be taken into considera- 
tion in ascertaining the cost of conducting the postal service. It did 
not limit the expenses chargeable to the postal service to those that 
were paid out of Post Office Department appropriations, but on the 
contrary intended that every expense should be included in the cost 
statements. 

This original intent has not been carried out. 

As I testified in Docket No. 31074 for 1952 on a very conservative 
basis the cost items not included by the Post Office Department in its 
cost ascertainment for fourth-class mail, and therefore not considered 
in developing the true total cost of rendering the service and the true 
deficit if those costs had been included and therefore not considered 
in fixing the rates for parcel post which became effective October 1, 
1953, are as follows: 

Cost of providing space in Government-owned buildings____ ... $24, 059, 303 
Cost of operating 93 buildings borne by General Services Adminis- 

CU TIO iraicetec tien diccratctoaie hotthibcanasines Dinaceknaet blades 1, 744, 888 

Contribution of the Government to support the civil service retire- 











ment and disability fund in behalf of postal employees .--- 15,210, 620 

Motor vehicles loaned to the Department by other Government 
agencies ssioeaidaa ts ea eee ae eee meiiia nd nb della a 370, 096 
Compensation benefits on account of injuries to postal employees... _— 2, 217, 600 
i) | Ee eee Oe eee eee eT eee, SER TE Nene an eee sisnestiampsiieicaies a es ae 

In the testimony it was also shown the deficit was understated by 

the Department in that it credited parcel post with an excessive 
amount of revenue from box rents, viz: Flic sieccaptteicth Aolewiets neil 2, 995, 800 
TEND: ckcahttpaasbmicn tay coiengncticieitaln cemcabianiaciok papshlawngieb diamediatnides _.... 46, 598, 307 


While this statement includes some large expenditure items that 
should be but are not taken into account by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, it is not a complete listing of such items. ‘The Department uses 
14 Government-owned buildings for garage purposes, but nothing has 
been included in the foregoing statement for the rental value of these 
quarters. It is benefited by services rendered by other governmental 
agencies, such as the purchase of building sites and preparation of 
plans for buildings to be constructed in the future by the Public 
Buildings Administration ; also, services performed by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, and others. 
All of these services should be evaluated and costs apportioned to the 
several classes of mail in order to determine the full cost of conducting 
the parcel post service, and to permit the determination of rates 
adequate to produce the revenues necessary to sustain it. 

Therefore, as an absolute minimum the revenues to be earned by 
the rates which became effective October 1, 1953, will not meet the 
full costs of the service by more than $46,500,000, and this amount was 
predicated upon the level of 1952 costs. 
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At the hearings before this subcommittee a number of witnesses 
endorsed the principle of establishing parcel-post rate to meet the costs 
( f the service, and of course all cost s should be included. If they are, 
even greater Increases in parcel-post rates would be necessary. 

Pertinent to the matter of excluded costs and referring to the press 
release mentioned by Mr. Hammell regarding the talk by Postmaster 
General Summerfield on October 6, 1953. wherein he said: 

Let me call your attention to the fact that the huge postal deficit figures I 
have already cited do not include a sum exceeding $100 million a year for the 

t the civil-service retirement system and workmen’s compensation for 
postal employees, the costs of maintaining and operating Government build- 
ings used for post-office services, the occupancy costs for Government buildings 


and other items which would ordinarily be charged as the normal operating 
‘ f | PSS 
\ 1? ] _7 hy . a yl ‘ | } . 
iL again, later in his remarks, stated that: 


Despite our many pressing problems, we are not overlooking the future. 
Contrary to popular belief, no post offices are built out of postal receipts. The 
money for new post aan has to be appropriated by the Congress. Eventually 
we are going to _ ave to face a high building program, if our expanding volume 
of mail is to be har dle “l satisfactorily 

On several scam ah it has been asserted that the Post Office De- 
partment handles parcel-post packages more economically than the 
express agency handles express packages. Investigation into the 
matter developed that there was no foundation for that assertion; 
the reverse a true. The agency handled express packages at less 
cost than » Post Office De ‘partment haniied parcel- post packages. 
That fact was demonstrated by a group of statements in exhibit No. 
‘4, accompanied by appropriate testimony submitted by the express 
agency to the Interstate Commerce Commission at the hearings in 
Kx Parte No. 185—“Increased Express Rates and Charges, 1953.” 
The statements were prepared from the records and accounts of the 
express agency, and from the exhibits prepared and used by the Post 
Office Department in their rate case proceeding, I. C. C. Docket No. 
31074. 

The exhibit showed, using ton-miles as the common service unit, 
that in 1952 parcel-post costs were 37.63 cents, or 52 percent higher 
than the 24.69 cents representing total less-carload express costs. 

I believe by my testimony and through the use of statements by 
Post Office Department representatives and by analysis of oper rating 
statistics which I made, it is abundantly clear that the figure of 
$52,440,000 alleged to represent the increase in the parcel-post deficit 
by the enactment of Public Law 199 is fictitious, and that, therefore, 
the proponents of action to repeal Public Law 199 should cease and 
desist in referring to any increase in the rah post deficit because 
of the enactment of Public Law 199. The facts do not sustain that 
posit on. On the contrary the Post Office Department should ac- 
claim the law as assisting the Department to divest itself of the 
handling of some of the freight business and in so doing reducing 
the parcel post deficit. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross, it was not my understanding that the Post Office De- 
partment criti ‘ized Public Law 199 except in regard to the lack of 
uniformity in the law which made it difficult to enforce and expensive 
to enforce. I] rh not think that otherwise there was too much 
criticism of it 
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There was one point which you brought out in your testimony that 
I think is very interesting. You referred to statements made in the 
82d Congress in regard to the parcel-post regulations, and I gather 
from your testimony that you feel the figures as compiled by the De- 
partment are not correct because they do not take in all expenses? 

Mr. Gross. I do. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. As would be done in private business. My ques- 
tion is: Do you feel that the Post Office Department, according to the 
intent of Congress as « ange in the 62d Congress was expected to 
run the parcel-post part of its operations on an entirely strictly pri- 

vate business basis? Would th at be your feeling ? 

Mr. Gross. I think that the 62d C ongress expected, and IJ think 
specifically provided, that all of the costs should be considered in 
setting up charges for parcel-post service, so that while there should 
not be a profit ; there should be no deficit. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Of course, the Post Office Department has never 
operated like a private business. It never did even from that time 
forward. 

Mr. Gross. It has not. 

Mrs. Sr. George. And I presume in asking for these added rates, 
they still are not taking into consideration these costs that would be 
taken into consideration by a private business, because they have 
never done so. Of course, we can go an awful long way down that 
road. You know that the late John Wanamaker once said that he 
could run the entire Post Office of the United States and make a profit 
out of it, so I do not know whether from this I am to deduce that you 
would like to see the whole Post Office Department taken over by 
private business or not. 

Mr. Gross. No; I think no one expects that. I think that many 
functions of the Post Office Department belong in Government, but 
when the Congress starts out on a project of setting up a parcel-post 
service and says then that its revenue should meet all costs, I think 
that is something that we should adhere to in the present day as well. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. It is a question of whether the yardstick is to be 
private business or Government. That is really what it comes down to 
when you are ascertaining costs. No Government agency functions 
as a private business, as we know. 

Mr. Gross. That is very true. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Withrow? 

Mr. Wirnrow. I have no questions. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Downy. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Gross? 

ir. H. Gross. Mr. Gross, I believe most of your quotations are from 
Interstate Commerce Commission hearings in April of 1953; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. P. Gross. That is the parcel-post-rate-increase case, yes, docket 
No. 31074. 

Mr. H. Gross. What increase did the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approve? 

Mr. P. Gross. My recollection is that the increases were equivalent 
to approximately 36 percent. 

Mr. H. Gross. And what was the Railway Express Agency’s inter- 
est in that hearing ? 
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Mr. P. Gross. What was our interest in that hearing? 

Mr. H. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. P. Gross. As proponents of the private enterprise doctrine and 
to acquaint the Commission with the fact that all of the costs per- 
taining to parcel-post operations had not been included. 

Mr. H. Gross. Then may it be assumed that you thought the rate 
increase ought to be higher than the Commission fixed? Were you in 
favor of a higher parcel-post rate ¢ 

Mr. P. Gross. We did not enter the hearing with the idea of sug- 
gesting that, but we favored or were in support of the Post Office 
Department’s petition for the rates which they asked for, and did 
call the Commission’s attention to the fact that all of the costs were 
not included. Naturally, it would follow that if all the costs had been 
included a higher rate of increase would have been required. 

Mr. H. Gross. And that rate increase applied across the board 
irrespective of the classification of the post office, did it not, whether 
it served farmers or whoever it served ? 

Mr. P. Gross. That is correct. 

Mr. H. Gross. It applied across the board ? 

Mr. P. Gross. That is correct. 

Mr. H. Gross. You have gone quite exhaustively into the costs of 
the Post Office Department. I should like to ask you on what basis 
you fix express agency rates. 

Mr. P. Gross. Primarily on the basis of the cost of the service, and 
when I say “cost of the service,” I mean all costs of the service, the cost 
incurred by the express agency and the costs incurred by the railroad 
companies or other carriers in transport of the express traffic from 
points of origin to the points of destination. 

Mr. H. Gross. Does that include profit or a reasonable return upon 
your investment ? 

Mr. P. Gross. It does not include any profit or return on the invest- 
ment of the express agency. It does contemplate a return on invest- 
ment as to that property of the railroad companies devoted to the 
handling of express business. 

Mr. H. Gross. It is based upon all costs? 

Mr. P. Gross. That is correct. The Express Agency, as such, does 
not have any net income. It has no profit. It has no surplus. As 
Mr. Hammell explained in his statement earlier this morning, after 
we deduct from all of our revenue and income from all sources, all our 
costs, the balance is turned over to the railroads as their compensation 
for the services they perform in hauling the express. 

Mr. H. Gross. And if there is any loss, that is borne by the railroad ¢ 

Mr. P. Gross. That is correct. 

Mr. H. Gross. I am glad to know that the Railway Express Agency 
bases its rates upon cost of production and not upon this nebulous 
thing called parity and, worse yet, 90 percent of parity. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Sr. George. Mr. Reams, any questions? 

Mr. Reams. No, thank you. I have no questions. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bont. I have no questions. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Then, I thank you very much indeed, Mr. Gross 
and gentlemen. 


eT oon eR 
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I believe that ends our testimony for this morning. I want to tell 
you that we appreciate the fact that you have done so much to help 
us expedite these hearings, because, as you know. we are anxious to 
get through, and wind these heal ings up by tomorrow. We think it is 
important. We think it will not only help us but it will also help 
you, sO We appreciate very much your cooperation and help in this 
matter. 

At this time, I am going to ask that two statements be put in the 
record by two gentlemen who are not able to be present. One is the 
statement of Mr. Delos L. James, director, agriculture-industry rela- 
tions of the National Grange ind the other is the statement of Mr. 
Walter F. McArdle, representing the Printing Industry of America, 
Ine. 


(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Detos L. JAMES, Drrecror, AGRICULTURE-INDUSTRY RELATIONS, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGI 


The National Grange wishes to commend this committee for providing an op- 
portunity to interested parties to present testimony on the effects brought about 
under provisions of Public Law 199, limiting the sizes and weight of parcel-post 
packages. 

The law was approved October 24, 1951, and soon thereafter its provisions 
began to take effect, so that since then, enouzh experience has been gained to 
determine the good and bad effects, mostly the latter, and whether the law should 
be repealed at an early date. 

When the proposal to change the size and weicht limits of parcel post was 
being considered by the House and Senate committees, a representative of the 
National Grange presented testimony opposing the proposed changes and pointed 
out several difficulties that could be expected, most of which have taken place. 

It is not our intention now to say, “We told you so,” but at that time it was 
clearly apparent that much confusion would be created, costs of handling parcel- 
post mail would be greatly increased, and, worst of all, the service would be 
greatly impaired, thus interfering with a very convenient service to farmers and 
merchants in the conduct of their business. 

It was the Grange opinion then, that a reduction in the size of packages and a 
limitation in weight would tend to restrict the total volume of parcel post; also, 
due to the use of smaller packages, costs of packaging and handling by users and 
the Post Office Department would he greatly increased. Thus, instead of aetu- 
ally reducing the postal deficit incident to handling parcel post, the costs would be 
increased. According to information presented by the Postmaster General this 
is what has taken place. The loss incurred in 1952 exceeds over $50 million and 
according to recent estimates, the loss of net revenue to the Post Office Depart- 
ment will be in excess of $73 million. 

Even though amendments to the law were intended to prevent interference 
with the parcel-post service to rural people by exempting mail directed to 
third- and fourth-class post offices, the results, so far, have not coincided with 
that intent. The experience shows that the division between classes of post 
offices on the basis of size and weight limits of packages has created widespread 
confusion among users, both rural and urban; also has caused extensive loss of 
revenue both from parcel post and first-class mail. 

From the standpoint of mail to rural districts, the fact cannot be overlooked 
that parcel post is as basic a part of mail service as is first-class mail. There 
simply isn’t any other tyne of service that can be satisfactorily subtituted for 
parcel post to rural districts. 

In view of the fact that the National Grange took an active part in getting 
parcel post established in 1913, we are particularly concerned with its continu- 
ance and that it be on an efficient basis and in such a way as to render maximum 
service to rural people. 

The parcel post was established primarily as a service to rural people. 
Farmers and residents of villages and small towns remote from the larger cities 
and trade centers needed a service such as that provided by the parcel post and 
rural delivery. While the service has become widely utilized since its inception 
by all classes of people, the original intent and purpose remains. Coupled with 
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it also is the increased use of the first-class postage such as the letter requiring 
3 cents, or if airmail, 6 cents, which carries the order of the farmer or the 
villager to the merchant in the town or city. Curtailment of the parcel-post 
service through attempted diversion to some other unworkable system is bound 
to have adverse effect on all classes of mail service. 

In view of the very unfavorable conditions caused by the application of Public 
Law 199, we urge that the Congress take early action to repeal the law and that 
the size and weight limits on parcel post packages now in effect for third- and 
fourth-class post offices be made uniform for all parts of the United States. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER F. MCARDLE OF THE PRINTING INDUSTRY OF AMERICA, INc. 


I am Walter F. McArdle, president of the McArdle Printing Co., 24th and M 
Streets NW., Washington, D.C. Iam a member of the Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica, a nonprofit trade association, and I have been requested by the executive com- 
mittee of that association to present our views on the problem of parcel post size 
and weight limitations. Printing Industry of America has a membership of 
about 5,000 companies in the printing and lithographing industry throughout the 
United States. 

Our industry has a sales volume of more than $3 billion annually and it is 
estimated that our association represents about 85 percent of this volume. The 
association’s headquarters are located at 719 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

At the request of our executive committee, we wish to register the opinion of 
our association that the present limitation on size and weight, as contained in 
Public Law 199, is discriminatory and should be eliminated. We are in support 
of restoration of the previous size and weight limits, because it appears that these 
limits have proved to be efficient in the light of 20 years of experience. 

While we appreciate that this coimmittee is not directly concerned with the 
problems of the general post office deficit, we believe that it would be well to 
point out that the present law has resulted in a considerable loss of parcel post 
revenue to the Post Office Department. Since the deficit is a pressing and difficult 
problem, it would appear to us that a return to the previous situation would be 
of assistance. 

We generally support the various arguments which have been presented in 
support of Representative Broyhill’s bill. 

If there is additional information we might supply which would help the 
committee in its determination we will be happy to obtain it for you. 


Mrs. Sr. Georce. Thank you very much. 

The subcommittee will now recess and return tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

I might caution any witnesses who are going to appear tomorrow 
at 10 o’clock that the House will be in session tomorrow, so we will 
have to get through in good time. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954.) 
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SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITATIONS ON PARCEL-POST 
PACKAGES SENT THROUGH THE MAIL 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTER ON PostTAL OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Post Orricr AND ClIvin SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 213, 
Old —— Office Building, Hon. Katharine St. George presiding. 
Mrs. Sr. Georce. The subeommitte will please come to order. 
| oa and that Mr. Faricy is ¢ lig ited to leave early and for 
that reason he is going to be our first witness, chi inging with Mr. 
Merritt, so we will now hear from Mr. W. T. Fat Icy, pres dent of the 
Association of American Railroads. Good morning 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM T. FARICY, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Mr. Faricy. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William T. Faricy. I am president of the Association of 
American Railroads with headquarters at Washington, D. C. The 
Association of American Railroads is a voluntary nonprofit organ- 
ization. Its membership comprises railroads operating approxi- 
mately 95 percent of the total road mileage of all railroads in the 
United States and producing approximately 95 percent of the gross 
revenues of all United States railroads. 

[ am appearing here on behalf of the Association of American Rail- 
roads to urge that your subcommittee refrain from making any recom- 
mendations for legislation which would increase the present size and 
weight limits of parcel post. Enactment of such legislation would 
result in the Government’s reentering what former Postmaster Gen- 
eral Donaldson called the “freight” transportation business, thereby 
placing itself in direct competition with private enterprise conducted 
by the Railway Express Agency. 

The reason for the railroads’ interest in the matter presently before 
your subcommittee is plain. The railroads carry on their express 
transportation business through the medium of the Railway Express 
Agency, wholly owned by the railroads, and any legislation which 
injures Railway Express Agency, also injures the railroads. 

The enactment of Public Law 199 by the 82d Congress, which re- 
duced the size and weight limits of certain parcel post shipments, was 
of great benefit to Railway Express Agency and the railroads. After 
January 1, 1952, the effective date of the act, the Post Office Depart- 
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ment was prohibited from carrying certain of the large and heavy 
packages it formerly had carried. Railway Express, as a result, re- 


1° } 1 


‘eived some of this large package business and the reby was able to 
reduce substantially the annual deficit suffered by the railroads aris- 
g out of their carriage of express shipments—a figure which had 
been increasing over a period of 6 years 
In order to present to the subcommittee a rather complete picture 
of the effect. from the standpoi! [ of the express agency, of the enact- 
ment of Public Law 199 it is necessary to review, briefly, the agency’s 
tuation during the 7-year period 1946 through 1952. 


Beginning in 1946 and continuing through 1951 railroad receipts 
from the operation of Railway Express Agency missed by a wide 
margin meeting rail costs nnection with providing the express 
business. Dh ring -n Ss per iod the number of express shipments fell 
off by almost 70 px nt, employees were reduced by almost one-half, 
annual revenue dro eed from $433.6 to $325.5 million and the express 


portion of the passenger train deficit, according to the calculations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, rose to $92.4 million. In 
the words of the Commission in its report in Fx Parte 185, Increased 
Kaepress Rates and Charges, 1953, decided July 20, 1953: 

During the period 1946-51, the express agency seemed to be a dying institution. 

Howe ver, in 1952, the « express agency’s financial picture improved 
onsider: ab ly. Comparing the year 1952 with 1951, the number of 
express shipments transported increased substantially; some 4,000 
Railway Express Agency employees returned to work: and revenues 
jumpe d from $325.5 to $405.5 n illion. An express deficit still existed 
but it had been cut almost in half. 

There were several factors which contributed to this improvement 
in the express agency’s financial situation. The agency increased its 
operational and sales activities during 1952 and these undoubtedly 
led to more business for the express agency. In addition, moderate 
rate increases in Interstate Commerce Commission and related State 
proceedings brought more revenues. However, without doubt the 
principal reason for this improvement was the enactment of Public 
Law 199, which, as I nave said, returned some of the larger and 
heavier packages from parcel post to Railway Express. 

We be lieve at the retirement of the Post Office Department from 
the handling of large and heavy packages which the Department ap- 
propriately called “freight business” was in the public interest in 
that the Department, as a result of congressional mandate, was no 
longer in a position to compete with private enterprise for such 
business 

The railroads’ position, stated concisely, is that there is no possible 
justification for the Government ae a business, be it the busi- 
ness of transporting “freight” or be it any other business, when such 
rome nment ope ration is mn con petition with private enterprise which 
is already in the field and fully capable of providing the public with 
~ age necessary service. That segment of the public affected by the 
enactment of Public Law 199 is already served by one or more carriers 
ready and able to furnish the transportation required. Placing the 
Government in the role of competitor with those carriers is at odds 
with what has been termed the American competitive enterprise 
system. 
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Government competition with private business can in no way serve 
the general public interest. For this reason we believe that any pro- 
posal to increase the business operations of the Government at the 
expense of pr iV ately owned and oper: ited « som pi nies should be rejyec ted. 

When the Post Office De partme nt makes “Pp yplication to the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission for a change 1 1 parcel- post rates, it 1s 
required by statute to ask for rates whic h will provide revenues suffi- 
cient to pay “the cost of such service.” However, when it comes to 


adding up various cost items in order to arrive at the “cost of such 
service,” no items are included for expenses such as the space used in 
Government-owned buildings, the contribution to the Government to 
support the civil-service retirement and disability fund for parcel- 
post employees, compensation payments on account of injuries to such 
employees, and use of motor vehicles borrowed from other agencies. 

Any privately owned carrier will necessarily take into consideration 
all such items in determining its costs of operation. Then, too, it 
should be borne in mind that the Post Office Department pays no taxes, 
which, as we all know, are an item of considerable importance to pri- 
vate industry. Without laboring the point, it is obvious that Govern- 
ment compe tition of this character is disastrous to pr ivate enterprise. 

As I have said before, Railway Express Agency is owned by the 
railroads. The agency and some 300 roads, including all the principal 
railroads in the United States as well as a great many short lines, are 
parties to a standard operating agreement under which the agency 
collects all of the express transportation charges, and, after paying its 
operating and other expense, it transmits the revenues remaining at 
the end of each month to the individual roads for their hauling of the 
traffic. That contract entered into in 1929 expires February 28, 195-4. 

About 3 years ago a national committee of railroad officers was 
appointed to study ‘thoroughly all phases of the rail express business 
and to recommend arrangements for handling that business after the 
termination date of the contract. 

I believe it was realized by all of the carriers involved that the con- 
ducting of the rail express business by a single nationwide express com- 
pany would be the most orderly, efficient and economical manner of 
providing such service. Any other arrangement, it was felt, would 
be more costly and less satisfactory to shippers and receivers of express 
traffic. It was known by the railroads, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had held, that pooling of traffic, pooling of service and 
pooling of earnings are productive of advantages in better service to 
the public and creater economy in operation than could be achieved 
through multicompany operations. 

During the period of study to determine the future arrangements 
for handling rail express the fortunes of Railway Express Agency 
reached their lowest point. As I have said before, the financial results 
of the express business were extremely unfavorable. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission had repeatedly commented 
on this fact in its annual reports to the Congress. Under these cir 
cumstances, it is understandable that many railroad representatives 
were extremely doubtful about the advisability of extending the term 
of the arrangement with the express agency or entering into new 
arrangements of a similar character. 

The enactment of Public Law 199 in 1951, followed by the great 
improvement of express agency revenues in 1952, brought about a 
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change in the attitude of the railroad industry toward continuation 
of a national railway express agency. For the first time in some years, 
the railroads had occasion to believe that they had a real opportunity 
to operate the express business at a profit. This belief was based not 
only on the attitude of Congress as shown by its enactment of Public 
Law 199, but also by statements of the Postmaster General and others 
which indicated that the e ayer ss agency need no longer face the im- 
possible task of competing with the Post Office Department for a large 
part of its traffic. 

Accordingly a new oe ating agreement, containing practically the 
same provisions as the aoe 8S rreement, was prepared. Following its 
approval by virtually all the express carrying lines, the new agree- 
ment was submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
formally ap ere it ina report entitled “Express C ontract, 1954,” 
caec ide dd Novembe or 4, 1953. ] he agreement be« omes effective March l, 
1954, and extends ptr De emb er 13, 1973. 

Of course, no - can say what arr angements, if any with respect 
to the carrying of express would have been entered into by the rail- 
roads had Public Law 199 not been enacted. It is clear, however, that 
the passage of the law and the consequent increase in express agency 
revenues had an important place in the decision of the country’s 
railroads to continue a single agency, nat ibd express service. 

There is without doubt a public demand for rail express transpor- 
tation service. Revenues which exceeded $400 million in 1952 make 
it plain that the service is one which is far from being an abandoned 
or obsolete service. Railway Express competes for its business with 
motor carriers, freight forwarders and the airlines. Despite the 
growth of private competition the 92 million Railway Express ship- 
ments made in 1952 prove, we think, that the service is needed and, 
if at all possible, should not be discontinued. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in its report approving the new express agency 
arrangement, had the following to say: 

If the agency were now to be liquidated it is at least doubtful whether any 
satisfactory substitute for it could be devised, but there continues to be a clear 
need for express transportation of the general type now being performed. 

Notwithstanding the need for railway express transportation, we 
see little hope for the future continued oper: ation of Railway Express 
Agency if it is once more to be faced with the destructive competition 
of the Government in the business of carrying large packages. Re- 
peal of Public Law 199 or change in that law so as to permit the Post 
Office Department to carry larger packages would bring about such 
destructive competitive situation. Public Law 199 is in the public 
interest. It is in accord with our basic national policy of private 
enterprise. It should not be repealed or amended in such a way as 
to make Railway Express Agency and other forms of transportation 
the victims of unfair and unequal competition. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Faricy. Mr. Faricy you do not 
think that by bringing uniformity into the law it would cause any 
unfair competition with the express company, do you ? 

Mr. Faricy. Looking at this thing practically, which we must do, 
I think that any uniformity that you would bring about would be 
almost certain to operate to the disadvantage of the express company. 
The reason I say that is this: I don’t believe that with the exceptions 
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you made in Public Law 199 as to the shipme nts by farmers, and as 
to the packages handled in the post offices other than first class, and 
with the trouble that the farm population is in right now, that it is 
going to be feasible to take such exceptions aw iy from these segments 
of population, and I think uniformity would be accomplished, if 
accomplished at all, by raising the sizes and weights to the point 
where you would put the express agency right back where it was prior 
to the passage of that law, Madam Chairman. 

I ae the arguments for uniformity, certainty, but as a practical 
matter I don’t think you can get uniformity that isn’t going to put 
this express agency back where it was. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. You feel, in other words, that we could not obtain 
a compromise on lower weights and size 4 

Mr. Faricy. I don’t believe that this is a matter that really can 
be compromised. I think all the compromises that could be made 
were made when Public Law 199 was passed. You folks went into 
all of those angles. 

You had to meet practical situations and you did meet those situa- 
tions. I realize perfectly well that any transportation agency likes 
to strive for as much uniformity as it can get, but when you are in 
this business, Madam Chairman, you can’t always have uniformity. 
We don’t in the railroad business. 

For example, we have many problems of this same kind that are 
inherent in the job of doing transportation. In the East, for example, 
in the railroad business, we don’t give allowances for pickup and de- 
livery service on packages. We don’t give a free pickup in the de- 
livery service. In the West they do. In the South they do some- 
thing different from either. When our station agents have a ship- 
ment, of course they have to look in a book; they have to familiarize 
themselves with these things; but where you have different conditions 
in different parts of this great country of ours, as we see it you just 
have to meet those different conditions with different laws. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. It is a fact, is it not, that no post office in the 
world, though, carries the heavy bulk that our post office is compelled 
to carry even under the present law ? 

Mr. ane Lam not informed on that. 

Mrs. Sr. Guorce. I am sure that that is a correct statement. I 
think our aad office carries more weight in bulk than any post office 
in the world. I am very sure that there is no post office anywhere 
else that carries the bulk shipments that we Carry. 

Mr. Withrow ? 

Mr. Wirnrow. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Dowdy ? 

Mr. Dowpy. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Gorge. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyum.. Mr. Faricy, I am very much concerned about the 
statement or principle repeated constantly by Railway Express about 
the destruction of our free enterprise system. I am wondering 
whether your association would agree to mz aking the size and weights 
uniform by bringing them all down to the restrictions of 1913 for 
all post offices—I think it was 11 pounds—to take them out of com- 
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petition with free enterprise. Would the railway express agency 
agree to that, or would the association of American Railroads ? 

Mr. Faricy. I think I would rather that the witness of the express 
agency, who is still to testify, Mr. Merritt, who comes later on and who 
is more familiar with the details of the express business than I am, 
answer that. I would say, however, that it appears to me that if uni- 
formity were brought about by lessening the parcels that can now be 
handled by the Government in competition with private enterprise, 
that would be desirable from the standpoint of private enterprise 
rather than otherwise, but I would say again, Mr. Broyhill, in the 
candor in which I try to handle these things when I am so fortunate 
as to be allowed to appear before such a committee, I think you are 
going to run into a pretty tough situation out in the rural areas 

where, of course, the expre ss agency doesn’t have the service that 
thie pe ople need or that they feel very strongly they need. 

I think you are going to encounter something there when you will 
have all the farm organizations coming in here, and we all know that 
the farm segment of our population with the decline in prices and 
with the drought situation and all that, is in some serious trouble, 
and I think that whatever differences of opinion these hearings have 
developed will be nothing at all to what there would be if proposals 
are made to reduce the size and we sights of packages which can be 
handled by those other classes of post offices and bring the limits of 
all packages down to the level of shipments which may be handled by 
first-class post offices. 

Mr. Broynim.. I am not facetious. I am interested in this free 
enterprise approach. I would like to establish for certain in my 
mind whether there is unfair competition with free enterprise. I am 
just wondering, if the express agency is unwilling or unable to pro- 
vide the services to all the other classes of post offices, whether it is 
not fair for the Post Office Department to have this so-called cream 
business between the first-class post offices and, to some extent, make 
rate concessions to the second-, third-, and fourth-class post offices. 

Mr. Faricy. To start with, it is a matter of semantics. I have dis- 
cussed this cream of the business. I can’t visualize anything being 
cream that cost you $50 million a year to handle, but it is business 
between the large places that the express agency is in a position to 
handle as against these outlets in the country where there isn’t a 
demand for the business. 

Mr. Broyuiii. Do you not feel it is a loss to the Post Office Depart- 
ment to handle the fourth-class mail in the first-, second-, and third- 
class post offices, much more of a loss than in the other, that will have 
to be made up in some way ? 

Mr. Faricy. That I don’t know. The Post Office Department rep- 
resentatives said when these hearings were on before that in effect we 
would be doing a favor by coming in and taking over this freight 
business, because the more of it they handled the more money they lost. 
I think that’s been established in this record. So whether they lose 
more money by being out of this or less money I am not sure. They 
claimed when Public Law 199 was up before that they’d lose less 
money if they could get out of this heavy freight business. I think 
the record shows that, if I am not mistaken. 
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Mrs. St. Georce. You are right, Mr. Faricy; they did before. How- 
ever, in the last hearings after they testified before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission they changed that testimony. 

Mr. Broynity. Pursuing this free enterprise approach further, 
What in your opinion would be the difference between the Railway 
Express Agency being permitted to handle the parcels between the 
first-class post offices, with restrictions as they are now, insofar as 
parcel post is concerned, and also carrying first-class mail? We do 
know for a fact based on the testimony by the Post Office De partment 
that there is a profit in handling first-class mail between first-class 
post offices. 

Would the re pe an Ay objection or Wo ul | the re be al Vy comparison 
if the Railway 1 xpress Agency or some similar organization went 
into the first-class mail business between the first-class post offices, 
and made that profit ? 

Mr. Faricy. Private enterprise operation taking over the first-class 
mail ? 

Mr. Broyuiy. Yes. 

Mr. Faricy. Of course, that is a pretty big question. Tradition- 
ally, in this country the handling of first-class mail has always been 
a governmental function. I have seen people make statements that 
maybe private enterprise could handle it better and cheaper. I just 
don’t know whether they could or not. It has been handled by our 
Government as a governmental function for so long that I would 
think anybody who would undertake to give any easy answer to a 
profound question like that would be doing a good deal of guessing. 

Mr. Broyntiy. Certainly, in the last 20 years it has become a tra- 
dition that the Post Office Department handle the parcel post up to 
70 pounds and 100 inches in all classes of post offices. 

Mr. Fartcy. With what result? With the result that this express 
agency was getting to the point where it was practically being driven 
out of business. This private enterprise theme, if I may just say 
another word on that, is, I think, of tremendous importance right 
here in this case. 

The reason I say it is this: Except for one railroad in Canada 
this country has the only privately owned and operated railroad 
system left in any major country on the face of the earth. We have 
uncomparably the best railroad system. There is nobody who ques- 
tions that in this country or any other country. The question is: 
How long can private enterprise, which can’t levy taxes and can’t 
print money, which has to live on what it takes in at the gate, so to 

speak, keep on doing that if the Government is going to enter this 
fielc 1 in competition with it or that field in c ompetition with it. 

I think this maintenance of these railroads in private operation 
is very, very important. I am speaking as a citizen for the moment 
more than lam asarailroad man. We have had Government opera- 
tion of the railroads in this country. We had it in World War I. 
We had private operation in Worl : War IT and “a it happened ? 

You compare the figures and 1 . World War I you will find the 
Government lost $2 million a day on the oper: Saal In World War 
II under private operation not only was there no such loss but we 
paid $3 million a day in taxes to the Government. Therefore, you 
start with a difference of $5 million every time the sun goes down. 
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Secondly, in World War [ you will remember—you are a lot younger 
man than I, but you can oak 3 up in the record—the Government 
had to raise the freight rates ie. substantially in World War I, 
vhereas in World War II we came out of the war with a freight-rate 

‘ture no higher than that with which we had started the war. 

When it comes to the service provided, the comparison is even more 

striking. In World War II these privately operated railroads with 


one-fourth fewer men, one-third fewer locomotives, one-fourth fewer 
freight cars, and one-fourth fewer passenger cars handled what? 
Chey handled 74 percent more freight business and LOO percent more 
passenger business. 

That is a rather long answer to your question, but to my mind it 
points up the fact that if we want to maintain in this country what 
we have as the best railroad system in the world, we just can’t have 
the Government in competition as it was up until recently with the 
Federal barge lines. 

This administration has cut that out. They have sold the Federal 
barge line. ‘That is all to the good, because it stops Government com- 
petition in that area, and to my mind that is just another area where 
the Government competition should not exist. 

Mr. Brorum.. Incidentally, I was born in November 1919, so I do 
not remember World War I, but I will refer to the record on that. 
Does not the bulk of parcel post move by rail ? 

Mr. Faricy. I would say provers it does. Of course, a lot of it 
moves } othe rw ays. A lot of it moves by truck. Some of it moves 
by air; I think the bulk of . nigh ly does move by rail; yes. 

Of course, we are told by the post-office people that more and more 
diversion to trucks is in the picture. 

Mr. Broyuiiy. By restricting the size and weights of parcel post 
to divert those shipme nts to Railway Express and other sources, do 
the railroad companies get as much business that way? Does not the 
Post Office Department pay you for the use of the railroads for parcel 
post ¢ 

Mr. Faricy. Yes; they do. We don’t do it for nothing. 

Mr. Brorumx. What difference does it make to the railway com- 
pany whether they get it from the Post Office Department or Railway 
Express? 

Mr. Faricy. I would say this: If we had a monopoly on the trans- 
portation of the parcel post so that the rails would carry all of it and 
if the rates we received from the Post Office Department for provid- 
ing the service were remunerative, then I think there would be some- 
thing to the point; but the fact is that neither of those exists. 

In the first place, we don’t get all of this parcel post. When the 
packages move by rail express of course we get what the railroads 
can handle at equal cost. By mn large they try to keep it in the 
family, so to speak, where they can. When the business moves by 
parcel post, of course, that situ: En doesn’t necessarily obtain. Fur- 
thermore, I think the proof of the pudding here is in the eating, if 
you look back at what happened after Public Law 199 was passed. 
What happened in 1952? We picked up about $52 million more 
money out of the express agency to apply against the passenger train 
deficit, but our mail revenues didn’t go down any $52 million at all. 
They only went down about $11 million. 
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Mr. Brorutiy. That is what the Post Office Department is com- 
plaining about. Their expenses have not gone down as much as their 
revenue, 

Mr. Faricy. That may well be; but trying to respond to your ques- 
tion as to whether we wouldn’t be just as well off if the packages went 
by parcel post, we don’t think we would be because there was a very 
real, very definite $52 million that was turned over as a result of this 
increased business. In all fairness, with reference to the other fac- 
tors to which I referred in my statement, because we can’t pinpoint 
one from the other any more than we can in the Post Office Depart- 
ment figures, for what they are worth, remember that there was a $52 
million express company gain against the diminution in our postal 
revenues of about $11 million that year. 

Mr. BroyHitu. According to Interstate Commerce Commission sta- 
tistics, you had 44,546 employees in 1954 and 46,487 in 1952, an increase 
of 2.000. You mention the figure 4,000. Is that for 1953? 

Mr. Faricy. I think 1952 as against 1951. Doesn’t that come out 
at 4,000? 

Mr. Broyuiun. 44,546 against 46,487. 

Mr. Faricy. That would be about 2,000 according to those figures. 

Mr. Broruiiy. That is an increase of 2,000 according to those fig- 
ures. You say 4,000. Again—and I do not have figures on this 
has there been a reduction in the number of railway employees? 
Have there been any layoffs? 

Mr. Faricy. Are you spe aking now of the Railway Express? 

Mr. Broyui.. Railway Express employees. 

Mr. Faricy. For railway employees as a whole there has been a 
big reduction in recent months with a dropoff in traffic. As to the 
Railway Express Agency, I will have to leave it to Mr. Merritt and 
if I am wrong about my 4,000 I hope he will do me the favor of 
correcting my error in that respect. 

Mr. Broyuiy. That is all I have, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. C. E. Huntley, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association. Mr. Huntley. 


STATEMENT OF C. E. HUNTLEY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, THE 
AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hunriry. Madam Chairman and members of the subecommit- 
tee, my name is C. E. Huntley. I am secretary-treasurer of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association, with offices at 2000 Massa- 

chusetts Avenue NW., Washington 6, D.C. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of appearing here on behalf of the association and for the rail 
roads which comprise its membership. 

The association is a voluntary, nonprofit organization of 307 com 
mon carriers by rail, operating in 45 Sts ates. In 1952 these railroads 
operated more than 21,000 miles of track, employed more than 87,000 
persons paid approximately $350 million to employees in compensa- 
tion and had an investment in excess of $1,900 million. They paid 
more than 8514 million in taxes, not including the transportation ex 
cise taxes. 
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Generally speaking, the term “short line railroad” embraces all line- 
haul railroads and all switching and terminal carriers having annual 
opertaing revenues of less than $1 million. 

At the 40th annual meeting of the members of this association, held 
on June 23, 1953, at Atlantic City, N. J., the members adopted resolu- 
tions against Government competition with private enterprise in the 
field of transportation and in favor of a Government policy of fair 
and equal treatment of all types of carriers. It is pursuant to these 
resolutions that 1 sought the privilege of appearing before this sub- 
committee to express our opposition to any legislative action which 
would broaden the present role of the Government parcel-post service 
in the tr: insport: ition field. To avoid a lengthy present ation I might 
say the position of our member lines with respect to parcel post weight 
and size limitations is the same as that expressed by the previous 
witness, Mr. Faricy, in behalf of the members of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

Because the members of our association represent the “small busi- 
ness” of the railroad industry the harmful effects of Government com- 
petition can well be most serious and far-reaching to our member 
roads. In 1951 the members of our association which are parties to 
the Standard Express Agency Operations Agreement received from 
Railway Express Agency approximately $2,527,000 as compensation 
for transporting express traffic. In 1952 these receipts increased to 
$4,043,000, an increase of 59.9 percent over the 1951 figure. ‘There can 
be little doubt that this increase was due substantially to the fact that 
under Public Law 199, which took effect at the beginning of 1952, the 
Government withdrew in part from competition with privately owned 
carriers of express and freight traffic. 

Conversely, it is my opinion that reentry of the Government into 
this business to the same extent as prior to 1952 would adversely affect 
our express revenue and further weaken our financial condition. 

During these hearings representatives of various manufacturers, 
mail-order houses, and other commercial interests have argued that 
expansion of Government participation in the small shipments busi- 
ness, through the parcel-post service, would be in the public interest 
because these interests could then secure cheaper transportation from 
the Government than they now can from competing privately owned 
carriers. 

[ do not know whether this could actually be done if parcel post were 
fully self-supporting, but there can be no doubt that in any business 
the Government has an economic advantage over competing privately 

owned, taxpaying companies and if operated as efficiently as private 
companies the Government should produce a cheaper product. If our 
Government policy were based on a conclusion that this fact justifies 
expansion of Government business activity, then we would indeed be 
on the road toward complete socialization. 

It is perhaps natural that commerc ial interests which have not yet 
encountered Government competition should look longingly to reduced 
expenses resulting from expanded Government activity in business 
fields—other than their own. The members of our association do not 
agree, however, that a little more socializs ation in the transportation 
field is any more defensible than a complete Government undert: aking 
in the field and in all other types of business. The fact that railroads. 
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motor common carriers, freight forwarders, and other privately owned 
transportation media are regulated by the Government makes Govern- 
ment competition with private business even less defensible in the 
transportation field than in other types of business. 

The short-line railroads are important to the hundreds of com- 
munities which they serve, most of which are small towns and villages. 
In addition to the service which they provide these outlying sections 
of the country, the short-line railroads play a major role in o1 iginat ing 
and delivering traffic to and terminating traffic for the large railroad 
systems. 

They are common carriers and their role must be considered and 
evaluated in the formulation of a sound Federal transportation policy 
best suited to the long-range needs of the country. Notwithstanding 
these facts, many short-line railroads have marginal earnings and 
exist virtually from hand to mouth. From 1919 to 1949, 75 of 352 
class II railroads went out of existence and 303 of 548 class III rail- 
roads ceased operations. As of 1952 there were 456 fewer class III 
and class II railroads, including switching and terminal companies, in 
existence than in 1919. 

It is clear to the members of our association that any Government 
police: v of competition with priv: ately owned, federally regula ited car- 
riers is a direct and immediate threat to short-line railroads, cae it 

for this reason that we respectfully urge the subcommittee not to 
ts ain any action or submit any recommendations contemplating an 
expansion of the present scope of Government participation in the 
business of transporting small shipments through the parcel-post 
system. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Thank you, Mr. Huntley 

Any questions, Mr. Withrow ? 

Mr. Wirnrow. No. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Downy. No questions. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Mr, Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Huntley, as these railroads went out of existence 
the express service was curtailed to that extent, or was it? 

Mr. Huntiey. That is true except where it was supplied through the 
express agency by other means. They use trucks and other forms of 
transportation in the servicing. 

Mr. Gross. Do they pick up where the railroads leave off? 

Mr. Huntiey. Not necessarily in all instances; no. 

Mr. Gross. In the State of of Iowa, what do you mean by a short- 
line railroad? Do you have a short-line railroad in the State of Iowa? 

Mr. Hunttey. They are listed, Mr. Gross, on page 15 of a copy of 
the association’s legislative policies, 1953, which has been supplied 
the committee. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hunttey. There are seven of them operating in that State. 

Mr. Gross. I did not know that information was available. I knew 
that we had them. Have there been any of these abandoned in the 
last year? 

Mr. Huntiey. No; not within the last year. They are all operating 
at the present time. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Broyhill ? 

Mr. aor niu. Mr. Huntley, at the bottom of page 2, you stated 
here: 

Under Public Law 199, which took effect at the beginning of 1952, the Gov- 
ernment withdrew in part from competition with privately owned carriers of 
express and freight traffic. 

Do you have any suggestion as to how we can take the Govern- 
ment out of further competition with the privately owned carriers 
of express and freight traflic, either by further size and weight limita- 
tions, or as Mrs. St. George suggested, making them uniform at a 
lower level ? 

According to the statement, the Government is still in competition 
to some degree with private enterprise in that respect. 

Mr. Huntiey. Obviously in a situation of this kind you couldn’t 
make an unequivocal statement that no further Government compe- 
tition existed by changing weight by 1 pound or the size by 1 inch, 
and the statement is made in that vein. 

I would go back to Mr. Faricy’s statement, which I think amply 
covered the approach to further change or any further change in 
Public Law 199. I would go along very definitely with his position 
on that. 

Mr. Brorui. I hope my question is not unfair. 

Mr. Huntiey. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Broynim.. Again, going right along with you on the free-enter- 
prise approach, if that is true, then I think the committee should ex- 
plore ways of taking them out of further competition, as your state- 
ment indicates here, and that is the reason I asked you in what ways 
are they still ine ompet ition with free enterprise. 

Mr. Huntiey. There could be no research in any such problem as 
this without undoubtedly turning up some additional possibilities of 
further elimination of competition. Any study of that nature would 
be bound to develop something in that direction. 

Mr. Broyrniii. I thought there might be a possibility that just 
between the first-class post offices we could make the limits even more 
restrictive, make them lower, make the limits 20 pounds in all zones, 
or something of that nature if you feel that is in line. 

Mr. Hunttey. As I say, I think I would go along entirely with 
Mr. Faricy’s statement on that without going into the matter any 
further. 

Mr. Downy. I do have a question. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Downy. You mentioned a good many—TI forget your number— 
of the short-line railroads that had gone out of business in the last 
few years. Were they, at least some ‘of them, taken over by some of 
the trunk lines who continued the operation of some of them ? 

Mr. Hunt ey. They are in a very, very small minority, where there 
has been any absorption. Of course, depending on the period of years 
which you took you would find that the figure would be almost infini- 
tesimal so far as this absorption by trunk lines are concerned in more 
recent years. 

Their demise, so to speak, is based strictly on exhaustion of natural 
resources and trunk competition and situations of that kind. There 
are very few absorptions. 
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Mr. Dowpy. The reason I asked that question—I did not mean 
actually absorbed, probably leased their lines would be better—I 
knew between Longview and Beaumont the Cotton Belt is operating, 
or I believe it is the Cotton Belt, over a line where they have leased I 
do not know how many short stretches of track that are owned by 
different companies, and that, of course, has existed for as long as I 
can remember. 

Mr. Huntiey. As a matter of fact, a great many of these short- 
line railroads have in more recent years come into existence as seg- 
ments of national systems which have been abandoned and are now 
operated by small organizations in order to keep them in the service 
of the communities and keep them paying taxes to support the com- 
munities in which they operate. 

Mr. Dowpy. For instance, if a line leased its tracks, stations, and 
so forth to somebody else, would they then be considered a short-line 
railroad for the purpose of your organization ? 

Mr. Huntiey. That would be entirely dependent upon the method 
of absorption or the reason for absorption, how it was absorbed, and 
whether it was operated as a part of the system or whether it was 
operated independently. 

There are a great many ramifications that you couldn’t cover with 
a blanket statement. 

Mr. Dowpy. Actually, if they go out of existence as an operating 
company, they just leased the tracks? 

Mr. Hunttey. In that case, of course, somebody else operates. 

Mr. Dowpy. In other words, you just have operating companies? 

Mr. Hunttey. That is right. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Roy Doherty, chairman of the South 
Dakota Railroad Utility Commission and president of the National 
Railroad and Public Utility Commissioners. Mr. Doherty. 


STATEMENT OF C. L. (ROY) DOHERTY, CHAIRMAN OF THE SOUTH 
DAKOTA RAILROAD UTILITY COMMISSION, AND PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL RAILROAD AND PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Donerty. Madam Chairman and members of the subcommit- 
tee, my name is Roy Doherty from Rapid City, S. Dak. For the 
past 17 years I have been a member of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the State of South Dakota with offices in Pierre, S. Dak. I 
am also president of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, which is a voluntary association embracing within its 
membership the commissions, agencies, and boards of all the 48 States 
which regulate the public utilities and transportation industries in 
their respective jyrisdictions. The national association, generally 
known as the NARUC, has been in existence since 1889. 

Its objects, among others, are the advancement of commission regu- 
lation through the study and discussion of subjects appertaining to 
the operation and supervision of railroads, other carriers, and public 
utilities; the promotion of coordinated action by the commissions 
of the several States in the protection of common interests of the people 
of the States, relating to railroads, other carriers and public utili- 
ties; and the promotion of cooperation of the commissions of the 
several States with each other, and with Federal regulatory agencies. 
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A problem which is of paramount importance, not only to the 
members of our association but also to the railroad industry itself and 
the general public, is the large and continuing deficits incurred by 
the railroads from the operation of passenger-train service. For the 
period 1947-52, the deficits recorded each year are as follows: 

ON aS I in es $508, 508, 000 
ee 559, 782, 000) 1951 681, 332, 000 


1949__ ___ 649, 627, 00 | 1952_- -___.. 43, 000, 000 


The passenger train service, which incurred these deficits, includes 
not only the transportation of passengers and their personal baggage, 
but also the allied services including, among other activities, the trans- 
portation of United States mail, express shipments under an arrange- 
ment with Railway Express Agency, Inc., newspapers, milk and cream, 
and other articles in baggage cars. Further, it is evidenced that the 
passenger-service deficits are attributable by more than half, not to the 
transportation of passengers, but to the allied services. 

The railroad passenger deficit problem is one of great magnitude 
and many facets. The Interstate Commerce Commission has taken the 
position, and it has been upheld by the United States Supreme Court— 
King v. U. S. (344 U. S. 254)—that the railroad-passenger deficits 
should be taken into consideration in the fixing of reasonable railroad 
freight rates. 

Thus, in order to enable the railroads to realize a reasonable onerat- 
ing income, it has been necessary to offset passenger-operating deficits 
by freight-operating income through higher freight rates. 

The above, in brief form, indicates the scope and importance of this 
problem. Against such a background, in which the passenger deficit 
loomed as the most chailenging problem in the regulatory field, the 
NARUC selected as a topic for discussion at its 61st annual conven- 
tion at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1949, “Mounting Railroad Passenger Serv- 
ice Deficits.” Following this discussion, the association unanimously 
adopted a resolution creating a special committee on cooperation with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the study of the railroad nas- 
senger deficit problem and instructing the committee to make a study of 
the passenger deficit problem. 

That resolution reads as follows: 

ResoLutTioN EstasLisHING SpEctAL CoMMITTEE TO Stupy RAILROAD PASSENGER 
DEFICIT PROBLEM 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a special continuing committee of the 
association, to be known as the Special Committee on Cooperation with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the Study of the Railroad Passenger Deficit 
Problem, such committee to consist of a chairman, to be appointed at large, and 2 
representatives each of the five major freight rate territories; and 

Resolved further, That said special committee is authorized to cooperate with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in making an overall study of the railroad 
passenger service deficit problem, and to prepare a report and recommendations 
designed to bring about a substantial reduction in such deficits: and 

Res ed further, That the association respectfully requests the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establish a similar special committee to cooperate with 
the association’s special committee in such study and the preparation of such 
report and recommendations; and 

Resolved further, That the association invites the 3 regional railroad presi- 
dents conferences and the 5 railroad brotherhoods to establish similar com- 
mittees to cooperate with the special committee of this association in appropriate 
phases of the study, and to participate in joint committee meetings and dis- 
cussions; and 
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Resolved further, That the secretary is authorized and directed to transmit 
a duly attested copy of this resolution to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the 3 regional railroad presidents conferences, and the 5 railroad brotherhoods. 

The NARUC passenger deficit committee reported to the association 
in 1952 at its annual convention held in Little Rock, Ark. on November 
11, and in 1953 at its annual convention held in New York City on 
September 23. In both instances the recommendations reported by 
this committee were adopted by the association. 

Copies of the committee’s 1952 and 1953 reports have been furnished 
the clerk of your committee. I hope that these reports will be re- 
viewed by your committee and that you will take into consideration the 
railroad passenger deficit problem in your deliberations on the pro- 
posed repeal of Public Law 199, 82d Congress. 

I thank you for the courtesy of allowing me to appear before you 
today and would like now to introduce to you Hon. Walter R. McDon- 
ald, a member of the Public Service Commission of the State of 
Sisesie and a past president of our association, who is chairman of 
the NARUC passenger deficit committee. 

This committee has put in intensive work and study on this subject 
and I am sure that their findings and study will be of some advantage 
and benefit. Commissioner McDonald is in position to give you the 
benefit of the findings and will advise you in greater detail of the 
investigation and work of the committee and of the effect of the parcel 
post size and weight limitation on the passenger-deficit problem. 

I would like to present the chairman of our committee the Honorable 
Walter McDonald. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis (a Representative in Congress from the State of Georgia). 
I will interrupt Mr. Doherty’s presentation there with your permis- 
sion and his permission. 

I learned that Commissioner McDonald was here this morning and 
because of the long and high regard and personal esteem which I have 
for him, I wanted to come over and personally present him to your 
subcommittee here. In doing that I would like to say that it has 
been my privilege to be personally acquainted with Mr. McDonald for 
many, many years. He is one of our most able citizens and one of our 
most highly esteemed public officials in Georgia. He lives in my home 
county of De Kalb just a few miles from my home residence and while 
I have not talked with him about the subject matter of his statement 
to you this morning and do not know what he will have to say, I am 
certain from my previous knowledge of him and my previous acquaint- 
ance with him that it will be well and ably presented, and I take great 
pleasure in joining with Mr. Doherty in presenting Commissoner 
McDonald to you. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Thank you very much, indeed, Judge Davis. And 
may I say to Commissioner McDonald that he is very fortunate in 
having Judge Davis as his Congressman and from what the Congress- 
man has said I think the Congressman is fortunate in having such an 
able citizen in the district. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. 

Mr. McDona.p. I thank you, Chairman St. George and members of 
the committee. I am sure the remarks are somewhat prejudiced by 
close and long friendship. Iam very grateful to Mr. Doherty for his 
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very fine explanation of the work of our national association and the 
work of our committee. 


I was told by your committee counsel that it would be very helpful if 
I would orally summarize what I have in my statement and since my 
statement is filed I will undertake largely to summarize it. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. That will be excellent. Mr. McDonald. Your 
whole statement will be included in the record. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER R. McDONALD, MEMBER OF THE GEORGIA 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, AND CHAIRMAN, PASSENGER 
TRAIN DEFICIT COMMITTEE, NATIONAL RAILROAD AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. McDonatp. My name is Walter R. McDonald. Iam a member 
of the Georgia Public Service Commission, in which capacity I have 
served since January 1, 1923. I am also a member of the executive 
committee of the Netional Association of Railroad Utilities Commis- 
sioners and was president of that organization in 1948. I am now 
president of the Southeastern Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, a post which I have held since 1937. 

Mr. Doherty, the president of the NARUC has most effectively 
presented to you the aims of our national organization and the broad 
purposes behind the establishment of the committee which I represent 
here before you today as its chairman. 

The Committee, formally known as the Special Committee on Coop- 
eration with the Interstate Commerce Commission in the study of the 
railroad passenger deficit problem was, as indicated by President 
Doherty, created by resolution of the NARUC at its 61st annual con- 
vention at Cleveland, Ohio, in August 1949. This long title has 
proven too cumbersome for conversational and reference purposes and 
our committee 1s more familiarly known as the NARUC passenger 
deficit committee. 

We have distributed to each of the members of your committee here 
today and to your staff, copies of our committee’s 1952 and 1953 re- 
ports concerning the railroad passenger deficit problem. We com- 
mend these reports to you for your careful consideration in connection 
with the matter under deliberation here today and sincerely believe 
that these reports contain much information of substantial value to 
you in the making of your recommendations. 

The passenger deficit problem has for many years been of major im- 
portance to the Nation’s railroads. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has indicated in its annual rR operating statistics 0s 
with the exception of the war years 1942-45 the passenger oper: 
tions of the Nation’s railroads have den carried on at an ever-increas- 
ing loss. As shown in our near s 1952 report, this loss has in- 
creased greatly since 1946 and in the year 1951 amounted to the stag- 
gering total of $681,332,000—an amount which dissipated 42 percent 
of the railroads’ freight earnings. 

This passenger deficit decreased slightly in 1952—more about the 
reason for this decline in a few moments—but even in that year the 
loss from operation of passenger serv ice amounted to $643 million— 
this amount equivalent to 37.5 percent of all net railway operating 
income earned from freight service. 
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The State commissions have historically held jurisdiction over the 
passenger services of the railroads and have been intimately asso- 
ciated with all phases of the passenger deficit problem. For this rea- 
son our national organization rightly considered that a committee 
properly formed from its ranks would be best suited to investigate 
the problem and advocate possible methods of solution. 

Preliminary investigation conclusively showed that the deficit prob- 
lem was not confined to any individual section of the country but was 

nationwide in scope. Consequently, our committee was set up to pro- 
vide for an 11-man State commission membership composed of 
members from each of the 5 major freight-rate territories and a chair- 
man at large. The Interstate Commerce Commission was requested 
to establish a coop rating committee, and the three regional railroad 
presidents’ conferences and the several railway labor organizations 
were each invited to designate a representative to serve with the com- 
mittee, 

You will find in appendices IT and ITI, pages 55, 56, and 57 of our 
1952 report, a list of the committee members together with a list of 
those individuals contributing to the work of our committee. You 
will find these lists to include some of the most distinguished members 
of the railroad transportation field. 

Before progressing with the details of the labors of our committee, 
I would like to here emphasize that the State commissions are not 
studying this problem for the purpose of finding methods of giving 
greater profits to the railroads. Our goal in this whole study was 
and is threefold; namely: 

The immediate goal of the preservation of passenger-train serv- 
ices for the citizens of our respective States—the continuance of which 
was and still is being seriously threatened by the continual drain of 
such passenger service on the financial resources of the carriers. 

The long-range goal of preservation of railroad passenger service 
to meet future defense and war needs of the country in times of na- 
tional emergency. The role played by the railroads in World War IT 
and the Korean war conclusively demonstrate the acute necessity for 
railroad passenger service in such periods. 

The minimizing of future need for further freight-rate increases 
to gubsidins the constantly recurring huge passenger deficits. 

In 1951 it was testified before a committee of Congress by a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission that except for the passenger 
deficit loss, railroad freight rates could have been reduced around 
15 percent. 

In our deliberations there first arose the basic question of what was 
to be included in the term “passenger ey. After careful study, 


the committee concluded to include in that category, the segment of 
railway operations generally described by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as * ‘passenger and allied service a eens in that eate- 
gory are the tr: insporti ition of passengers and ¢t r pe ‘rsonal ba iggage; 
the transportation of United States mail, e xpress ‘diipmen ts under an 
arrangement with the Railway Express Agency, Inc., newspapers, 


milk and cream, and other articles in baggage cars; the operation of 
dining cars, restaurants chiefly located in pas enger stations and 
hotels. 

Thus the term “passenger deficit” is itself a confusing misnomer— 
there being considerable evidence that in most recent years more than 
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half of the recorded passenger deficit was attributable not to the 
transportation of passengers, but to the services allied therewith, 
foremost among which have been the losses from the handling of 
express traffic. 

To get a more definite picture of the deficit passenger operations, 
the passenger deficit committee called upon the railroads for a study 
of unprofitable passenger-train operations for the month of May 1951, 
such study to reflect the results of operation of all passenger trains— 
except commuter trains—showing a direct deficit during that period. 

This was a tremendous task, being perhaps the most comprehensive 
study of its kind ever undertaken by the railroads, and the final tabu- 
lation revealed that over 1,200 trains on the class I railroads of the 
Nation fell in this deficit category. 

It should be emphasized here that this study was directed toward 
those trains which operated at an out-of-pocket loss, that is, were 
losing money even without taking into account properly chargeable 
overhead expenses. In addition, to insure the elimination of com- 
muter traffic, the study excluded all trains operating less than 50 miles. 

Here our committee was faced with the appalling prospect of pos- 
sible—even probable—future discontinuance of over 1,200 passenger 
trains because of the substantial out-of-pocket losses being suffered 
by the carriers in their continued operation. These assenger-train 
discontinuances hit home to a State commission in that they affect 
directly so many of our constituents and, believe me, we have not 
hesitated to explore any and all suggested means of preventing such 
wholesale abandonments of passenger services. 

As a further indication of the importance of this problem, the 
train-miles operated by these 1,200 deficit trains—and remember these 
were only the trains showing an out-of-pocket loss—amounted to 24 
percent of the total number of passenger train-miles operated in the 
United States at that time. 

While our committee found many factors contributing to the deficits 
from passenger-train operation, we were impressed with the extent to 
which the losses from handling express traffic affected the overall 
deficit. For this reason we particularly delved into this phase of 
passenger-train operation and dealt extensively with the subject in 
both of our reports to the national association. 

As you know, the railroads perform express service through a joint 
corporate agency, the Railway Express Agency, Inc., which performs 
its operations and accounting under the terms of a uniform or stand- 
ard agreement with approximately 300 railroads. The agency is 
owned by some 68 railroads, the principal transporters of express. 

Under the standard agreement, the agency collects the gross express 
revenues from the public and pays its own expenses which consist 
largely of pickup and delivery costs and the wages of office and termi- 
nal personnel, expenses for materials and supplies, loss and damage 
expense, and payroll taxes. After meeting these operating expenses, 
which do not include the expenditures incurred by the railroads to 
physically transport the express traffic, the agency distributes its net 
receipts among the 300 carriers participating in the standard agree- 
ment. 

During the period of Federal control of the railroads in World 
War I the director general established 50.25 percent of gross express 
revenues as an arbitrary standard of adequate compensation to the 
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railroads for the actual transportation of express traffic. Rarely 
have railroad receipts from the express agency met this standard. In 
1946, the year of peak express tri aflic—931 million shipments—this 
so-called express privilege ratio was 24 percent less than half the 
amount deemed to be adequate compensation. In 1947, it was 29 
percent; in 1948, slightly under 30.4 percent, it was 25.6 percent in 
1949; 29.2 percent in 1950; 29.8 percent in 1951, and 37.8 percent in 
1952 

In a recent general express rate proceeding, Ex parte 177, Increased 
Kupre SS Rate s and Charge 8. 1951, decided October 2. 1951, the Inter 
state Commerce Commission found that the estimated railroad re- 
ceipts from the express agency under the rates prescribed in that 
proceeding would still fail by over $119 million to equal railroad costs 
incurred in transporting express traffic. In its 65th annual report, 
the Commission recognized the losses incurred in the transportation 
of express, stating: 

In 1950, the payments to the railroads for this traffic were $74,170,946 and the 
shortage in express-privileges payments to the railroads was $129,385,457. 

Of course, the rates, as had been indicated and as I notice in the 
press from Mr. Broyhill’s statement to this committee, the rates have 
been greatly increased. 

In an effort to offset at least a portion of their losses from the trans- 
portation of express shipments the railroads have sought to obtain 
for the Railway Express Agency numerous increases in rates and 
charges. In most instances the "y have been successful, and it is esti- 
mated that the current level of express rates is more than 100 percent 
higher than it was at the close of World War IL. 

It was quickly found, however, that even this substantial increase in 
rate level was producing results far from satisfactory. First, the 
operating expenses of the express agency have increased almost as 
fast as has the agency’s rate level—this in the face of admitted im- 
provement in efficiency. 

Second, the increased express rates have tended in the face of 
parcel post competition at noncompensatory rates to divert major 
quantities of express traffic to other forms of transportation. 

Some express traffic was diverted to commercial agencies, such as 
motor carriers, freight forwarders and air carriers, but most of it 
was diverted to parcel post. This has created another of the many 
paradoxes of the passenger deficit problem. The railroads have 
continued to handle most of the small express-type shipments, and 
generally continued to move them in the same trains—often in the 
same cars—but as parcel post rather than as express. 

This condition conclusively and adversely affects railroad passenger 
service operating results for, as we have concluded from our studies, 
the railroads’ compensation for handling parcel post is still inade- 
quate and the diversion of traffic to parcel post has aggravated the 
express agency’s inability to pay the carriers sufficient compensation 
for handling express. 

The Federal parcel post service has been the principal competition 
for railroad express traffic. According to the cost ascertainment re- 
ports of the Post Office Department, the parcel post service has for 
many years been conducted at noncompensatory rates. In 1951, Gov- 
ernment losses from parcel-post service were computed at $123 million, 
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almost as great as the railroad losses incurred in transporting express 
traffic. 

In 1952, the Government losses from parcel post were found to be 
$139 million. It is obvious that railroad express cannot hold a sub- 
stantial volume of traflic at compensatory rates in the face of parcel 
post competition at noncompensatory r: ites subsidized by the Federal 
Government. In the face of such competition, the number of express 
shipments has declined from the high of 231 million in 1946 to less 
than 78 million in 1951—this poor showing despite the progressively 
improving national economy of that period. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, on July 20, 1953, recognized 
the worsening of the financial situation of the Express Agency by 
issuing its order in docket Lx parte 185 authorizing further increased 
express rates said to average about 15 percent. The Commission 
estimated that additional revenue aggregating $55 million would 
accrue to the express agency if no traffic were lost because of the 
increased rates. 

One small increase in parcel-post rates became effective in late 1951 
and served in minor measure to return some of the diverted traffic 
back to the express agency. 

Another increase in parcel-post rates, the 36 percent increase au- 
thorized to become effective on October 1, 1953, served to return an- 
other small segment of traffic to the express agency. The concurrent 
increases in express rates, however, reduced the salutory effects of the 
parcel-post rate increases to a minimum, inasmuch as the competitive 
position of the express agency ratewise was little improved. 

By far the most effective action taken in many years to improve 
the earning position of the Railway Express Agency was the limita- 
tion placed by the 82d Congress on the maximum size and weight of 
parcel post packages moving between first class post offices—the same 
limitations whose removal you are considering here today. 

The approval of Public Law 199 establishing these reduced size 
and weight maxima has served to a considerable extent to take the 
Government mail service out of the freight business and has con- 
tributed heavily to the most encouraging development in the entire 
passenger deficit picture during 1952—that of the reversal of the trend 
toward increasing express deficits. The 1951 express deficit of 
$92,482,000 was reduced to $47,607,000 in 1952 and, in the opinion of 
the Passenger Deficit Committee, such reduction was largely due to 
the imposition of the size and weight limitations on parcel post and 
the attendant return of a sizable segment of traffic to the express 
agency. The $45-million improve ment in express results in 1952 com- 
pares with a $38-million reduction in the overall passenger deficit and 
indicates that improved express operations are largely responsible for 
the reduction in the passenger deficit reported in 1952 as compared 
with 1951. 

The State commissions were very concerned during 1953 over the 
question of whether or not there would even be an express agency in 
the future. As you are probably aware, the contract under which 
the railroads handled express traffic was scheduled to expire early in 
1954 and there was serious doubt for a time as to whether or not the 
railroads could be induced to renew this arrangement in the face of 
the tremendous losses being suffered in the transportation of the 
express traffic. 
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For nearly 3 years the railroads, through appropriate top-level 
committees, had been studying the express problem and we of the 
NARUC had been apprehensive, to say the least, that no new contract 
would be forthcoming. 

In July 1955, the new express contract was submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for approval of certain of its features 
this action being the first firm indication our commissions had received 
that there would be continuation of Railw: ay E pace service. 

We have been informed by the railroads—and our own studies tend 
to confirm their statement—that it is extremely doubtful if the new 
contract would have been consummated had not the express operating 
results shown a substantial improvement in 1952—the improvement 
which we are firmly convinced to be dion: almost entire ly to the parcel 
post size and weight maxima imposed by Public Law 199. It is well 
within the realm of possibility, even pro ‘bability, that we would have 
had no express service as we now enjoy it, on March 1, 1954, had 
this law not been enacted. 

The railroads did provide in the new express contract, however, an 
escape clause whereby the7 could withdraw sae participation in the 
handling of express any time after December 31, 1958. 

Although continuation of the service will thus be assured for 
another 5 years regardless of the amount of losses incurred, a realistic 
analysis of the situation indicates that many of the railroads will 
immediately withdraw from handling express traffic in 1959 if the 
express operating results have appreciably worsened by that time. To 
be perfectly frank, the State commissions have not found as yet any 
means by which we could require continuation of e xpress service if : 
railroad should avail itself of this cancellation provision and withdraw 
from the agreement. 

In conclusion, I would like to again emphasize the statement I 
previously made that the prime concern of the State commissions in 
this proceeding is the preservation of railroad passenger service— 
particularly local service. 

We have had extensive experience in the past 7 years with the 
hundreds of passenger tr ain discontinuances forced by the Josses 
incurred in the operation of such services. It has been conclusively 
demonstrated time and time again that a large percentage of the 
passenger train revenue in almost every such discontinuance proceed- 
ing has been that obtained from express handled on the trains 
involved. 

If this express revenue had not been earned by such trains—or if 
that revenue had been appreciably lower—these trains would not have 
been operated as long as they were. Even worse, loss of express 
revenue—either total or a significant proportion—will result in imme- 
diate applications to discontinue hundreds of additional passenger 
trains whose continued operation could no longer be in any manner 
justified at the losses incurred. We ask that you seriously consider the 
future of railroad passenger train service in your deliberations con- 
cerning the fate of Public Law 199. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing here today. 

Mrs. Str. Grorcr. Thank you very much, Commissioner. I am 
interested to hear you say that this has had a definite bearing on 
improved passenger service. That is already noticeable according to 
your figures ¢ 
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Mr. McDonatp. Yes, it is. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Withrow ? 

Mr. Wrrnrow. No questions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. McDonald, why have the railroads always been in 
financial difficulty, or certainly over a long period of years—let us 
say from World War I on after the Government released you from 
operation ? 

Mr. McDonatp. It would be a difficult question, of course. Of 
course, the passenger deficit has always been with them. That has 
not been in the past as important as it is today, but I think that it has 
been a matter of revenue failing to keep up with costs. As you know, 
they have been out in front in better wages and better conditions for 
labor and they have had competition. 

You know, it is right interesting if yo. had time to look at the 
history of transportation. We didn’t muxe much progress in this 
world in transportation until after the Revolution and then from 
when we started the first railroad—it was built in Charleston, S. C., 
up to my hometown, Augusta, starting in 1828—the railroads devel- 
oped very quickly in this vast country of ours and had a complete 
monopoly by the end of the century, but before the end of the century 
we had these interurban transit lines that posed a great threat to their 
success and took them out of the monopolistic field. Then we had the 
motor vehicle come in which has played such an important part, so 
they haven’t had the monopoly and they haven’t been able to adjust 
themselves. 

I guess the competition is the main reason for it. 

Mr. Gross. Have the railroads penalized themselves by virtue of 
different freight rates charged, different rates in your section of the 
country and my section in Iowa? Does not that contribute to the 
troubles? 

Mr. McDonatp. We thought that it did in the South and we resisted 
that very vigorously. I was director of the Southern Governors Con- 
ference that initiated the investigation that brought about freight 
rate equality and class rates and we think that had a very salutary 
effect upon the mail carriers and will continue to do so. I think it 
was a very shortsighted policy and I think they admit it now. Some 
of the most bitter proponents I had say it was the finest thing they 
have ever had. 

Mr. Gross. Is it not true that as the railroads abandon their stations 
and station agents they are of themselves curtailing express service 
and making it impossible? I inject that now because of your state- 
ment with respect to the contribution that express revenue has made 
to the sustenance of passenger service. Is that not true? 

Mr. McDonatp. That is very, very true. The railroads have found 
it necessary by reason of the drying up of these small agency stations 
to close the stations and, as you know, the railroad agent acts as agent 
for the express company, receiving the customary 10 percent com- 
mission on the handling of that business and, of course, when the 
business is not sufficient to continue the agency, the express agency 
goes. We have found it possible in some places where there was 
enough express business to authorize it to work out some carload 
delivery to certain agencies, but it is a serious problem. 
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Mr. Gross, Yes; and that means a curtailment of service and the 
only real service then is parcel post; is that not true‘ 

Mr. McDonap. That is true; yes. As I say again, 1 am nat. taking 
any position with respect to what you should do with this law, because 
I am speaking for the national association as outlined here by Mr. 
Doherty and I have no authority from our executive committee. The 
executive officers authorize this statement I made here today. But 
we have simply stated the effect as we have found it and not taking 
anything positive. There is one thought I would like to leave with 
this committee, my own personal thinking, and that is this: 

That if you do find that there is any justification for the continua 
tion of this heavy movement of what we see as freight by rail, then 
it ought to be on a competitive rate—that is, for the bigger shipments. 
I don’t think that the farmer ought to be disturbed with his smaller 
shipments, but I mean these heavy shipments. 

If they are going to be moved by rail, you ought to give consid 
eration to the fact that they should be moved on a competitive rate 
and then you wouldn’t need any argument about whether or not this 
limitation is discriminatory or not. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Mr. Broyhill ? 

Mr. Bron. No questions. 

Mrs. Str. Georee. Thank you very much, Commissioner. 

Mr. McDonaxp. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Our next witness is Mr. K. N. Merritt, vice presi 
dent of the Railway Express Agency. Mr. Merritt, I notice you have 
quite a long statement. I wonder perhaps if you could highlight it 
for us, and, of course, we will have the entire statement put in the 
record, as the time is getting a little late. 


STATEMENT OF KINSEY N. MERRITT, VICE PRESIDENT, TRAFFIC, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, INC. 


Mr. Merrirr. Yes; I am conscious of that. May I ask about how 
much time is available? 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. I think we can safely say 20 minutes. 

Mr. Merrirr. All right; fine. First, I should like, Madam Chair- 
man and gentlemen of the committee, to clear up the question asked 
by Mr. Broyhill of Mr. Faricy about the employment figures. The 
4,000 figure that was used by Mr. Hammell and Mr. Faricy is arrived 
at by taking the employment of the last 3 months of 1951 immediately 
before the law went in and the corresponding period for 1952, the 
last 3 months of the full year of the law. 

Mr. Broyuiii. May I ask a question, sir? What are the figures 
quoted by the ICC? The average for the year in each of those years 4 

Mr. Merrirr. That is right. That was the average for each year. 
There have been changes in ‘that 4,000 figure by reason 1 of the economies 
that have been brought about, by reason of more efficient operation, 
by reason of mechanical equipment, and so on, but had it not been for 
Public Law 199, the probabilities are that the employment would 
have dropped materially in 1952, rather than increased. 

One athe point that has been ‘asked by Mr. Broyhill, and Mr. Gross, 
TY believe, concerning the curtailment of express service when rail 
lines find it necessary to abandon their service on a given line, by 
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reason of lack of business: As a general rule where there is business 
to justify the express company being there, the express company goes 
in with an alternate means of transportation. We operate better than 
71,000 miles of over-the-road truck lines, and most of them to take 
the place of railroad abandonments. 

Mr. Gross. However, you are the sole determining authority in that 
case ¢ , 

Mr. Merrirr. Not always, sir. Very often the State commission 
gives permission to the railroad to abandon only with the under- 
standing that the mail and express service will be operated by some 
other means. 

Mr. Gross. Is it direction to the express agency to carry mail as well 
as express ¢ 

Mr. Merrirr. No; not necessarily mail, although in some cases we 
do carry both 

Madam Chairman, going on very, very quickly with the statement, 
just to identify myself, I am K. M. Merritt, vice president in charge 
of traffic of Railway Express Agency, Inc., with offices at 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

My home is in Elizabeth, N. J 

[ am going to stick pretty close to the written statement until I 
approach the end of it, and then I may do a considerable curtailment. 


PURPOSES OF PUBLIC LAW 199 


Some of those advocating repeal or modification of Public Law 199 
claim it was enacted for the benefit of Railway Express Agency and its 
employees. That charge is not supported by the record. The com- 
mittee report clearly stated that the purposes were to: 

i. Restate congressional policy to provide a small parcel delivery 
service to areas not serviced by other transportation facilities. 

2. Return in part to the size and weight limits originally approved 
by Congress. 

$. Carry out the policy of the Government that it refrain from com- 
petition with legitimate private business. 

t. Promote efficiency of the Post Office Department. 

5. Make space available needed for processing first class and other 
mall. 

There behind me is a chart, and there is a reproduction of this chart 
in the testimony that you have before you. 

(Chart referred to appears on p. 3517.) 

Mr. Mererrr. This chart shows the distribution of the 1951 volume 
of package weights. 1 would like to call your attention to the fact 
that in the bracket 1 to 11 pounds, speaking of the pieces—and bear 
in mind that that is not affected by Public Law 199 in any way—it is 
81.9 percent of the total number of verones pieces. Those pack- 
ages weighing from 12 to 20 pounds, not affected by the law, account 
for 9.4 percent of all parcel-post pieces. That portion ranging from 
21 to 40 pounds, partially affected by the law, accounts for 7.1 per- 
cent, and the portions 41 and over, not affected by the law in any way, 
account for 1.6 percent of the pieces. 

Compare that, if you will, to the space. The 1 to 11 pounds account 
for 41.7 percent; 9.4 percent of the pieces take 20 percent of the space; 
7.1 percent of the pieces take 27.2 percent of the space; and 1.6 percent 
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VOLUME OF ZONE RATE PARCELS 
IN REPRESENTATIVE WEIGHT BRACKETS 


Comparison of Pieces and Cubic Feet for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, /95/ 
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of the pieces take 11.1 percent of the space. Over here is the compila- 
tion. The 1- to 20-pound packages, not affected by this law, account 
for 91.3 percent of the pieces and 61.7 percent of the space. The 21 to 
70 pounds account for 38.3 percent of the space. In the statement 
there is a tabulation boiling this down into 60-foot carloads of mail 
and while the parcels exceeding 20 pounds constituted only 8.7 per- 
cent of the total number of parcels, they represented 38.3 percent of the 
cubic volume of parcel post. 

For several years top management of the Post Office Department 
has directed attention to the inadequacy of the postal plant and 
the burden resulting from the handling of a continuing increase 
in volume. This problem was greatly aggravated by the diversion of 
large and heavy parcels to parcel post since 1946, and the former Post- 
master General said the cost of providing facilities needed to handle 
this commercial traffic, which he appropriately called freight, would be 
almost prohibitive. Recently a member of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service has expressed the opinion that such fa- 
cilities would cost about $2 billion. 

Mr. Hammell told you that in the fiscal year 1951 parcel post repre- 
sented about 70 percent of the cubic volume of all mail. In the first 
6 months of 1952, when Public Law 199 was in effect, parcel post 
was still the greatest space consumer in postal operations, accounting 
for 66 percent of the cubic volume of all mail. 

The distribution of the 1951 volume to package weights is shown 
below: 
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Weight | Pieces Percent Cubic feet Percent 
meee wl _ 
1 to 11 pounds 857, 203, 936 81.9 | 244, 707, 937 41.7 
12 to 20 pound 98, 193, 770 | 9.4 | 117,056, 866 | 20. 0 
21 to 40 pound 74, 440, 373 | 7.1 | 159,322,651 | 27.2 
4 ( wind 17, 106, 143 1. ¢ | 65, 305, 080 | ne 





| _ — 
\Total...... a 2 1, 046, 944, 222 100.0 ASG, 392, 534 | 100. 0 
| 


Converting this cubic volume into carloads, each car 60 feet long, 
we have: 


Care 
1- to 11-pound parcels required .-. 97, 883 
12- to 20-pound parcels required ___- ee = .._... 46, 823 
21- to 40-pound parcels required batincipana em oiepccnnegctalipaiaa --. 63, 729 
41- to 70-pound parcels required___ ches ceieccynmetimes 26, 122 


While the parcels exceeding 20 pounds dnttiteied only 8.7 percent 
of the total number, they represented 38.3 percent of the cubic volume 
of p: ircel post. 

Space requirements may better be understood by comparing the 
1951 volume with 1947. In that period the cubic volume of all do- 
mestic, nonlocal surface mail increased by 175,288,903 cubic feet, and 
96 percent of that increase was in parcel post. 

In short, the parcel-post volume in 1951 required about 67,480 more 
railroad cars for its transportation than were used in 1947 and, of 
course, that increase had a tremendous impact on space requirements 
in the post offices. 


PARCEL POST IS NOT A BYPRODUCT 


Obviously, parcel post, which represents 66 percent of the cubic 
volume of all mail, is not a byproduct in postal operations. Its han- 
dling requires a large share of the space in buildings, motor vehicles, 
and railroad cars. Your committee has recognized these conditions 
and commented on them in House Report No. 366, May 7, 1953, page 
9, in these words: 

* * * Inspections of the various post offices serve to verify the obvious: that 
lack of space is one of the most critical operating difficulties faced by the postal 
service 

Even though Public Law 199 did reduce parcel-post volume, the 
continuing increase in volume of other classes of mail still presents a 
space problem. Postmaster General Summerfield has requested in 
the appropriation bill for fiscal 1954 funds to pay 7,757 more persons 
than were employed in 1953, and he has asserted that additional space 
will be required amounting to a minimum of 3,484,500 square feet. 
He has stated that at the larger offices the mail volume is reaching the 
saturation point. Critical as this problem is, it would become far 
more serious if additional traffic now handled by private carriers 
should be diverted to parcel post. 


RETAIL MERCHANTS ARE EXPANDING MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 


Representatives of mail-order houses claim some of their customers 
are compelled to order by mail because physical handicaps make 
it impossible for them to visit retail stores, and that such customers 

residing in cities served by first-class post offices can no longer ob- 
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tain needed supplies. From this it would appear that the mail-order 
houses believe they have lost sales solely because of the changed regula- 
tions. On the other hand, these sales may simply have gone to other 
suppliers, for reasons other than the changed regulations. 

The December 12, 1953, issue of Business Week contains an interest- 
ing report on the mail-order business as it recently has been developed 
by some retail merchants. A concern in New York which makes up 
catalogs for a lot of stores says the number of its clients using catalogs 
is now four times as great as it was 4 years ago. 

A survey made by Boston University disclosed that 23 percent of 
the people surveyed had bought by mail from Boston stores in 6 
months of 1953 and in the same period 10.7 percent had bought by 
mail from stores located elsewhere. 

In addition to the mail orders 29 percent had bought by telephone 
from Boston stores and 11.7 percent had telephoned orders to stores 
outside of Boston. One store reported its sales in December 1952 were 
10 percent higher than the average for that Federal Reserve district 
and credited that improvement to its catalog sales. Public Law 199 
did not stop these developments in retail mail-order merchandising. 
REGULATIONS NOT UNDULY DISCRIMINATORY 


The congressional committee made certain that adequate transpor- 
tation facilities would continue to be available to everyone and, when 
recommending enactment of this law said in House Report 1006, 
September 24, 1951: 

The bill, S. 1885, as amended by the committee, presents a number of excep 
tions which assure that needed postal service will not be denied to any segment 
of our economy or any geographical areas which do not have adequate alternate 
transportation service. 

It is claimed that a hardship has been imposed upon the priv: ite 
citizen who sends or receives an occasional personal shipme nt. This 
claim is greatly exaggerated. The number of packages exceeding 
the size and weight limits of Public Law 199 represented less than 6 
percent of the total in the fiscal year of 1951 and those which the 
average citizen may have to send would represent an infinitesimal 
share of this segment of parcel- post traffic. 

Witnesses for commercial shippers in describing their packaging 
operations and displaying containers used, would have you believe that 
they are compe led to split up orders and pack in smaller containers 
conforming to the present regulations because there is no other service 
available. That is not true. 

They do that merely to get the advantage of these bargain-counte1 
transportation rates. ‘They use 2 or more packages in filling 1 order 
simply because they are able to save money under that process because 
of the below-cost parcel-post service. They could ship the entire 
order in one container if they chose to do so and were willing to pay 
the rate charged by a common carrier. 

There is nothing new about differences in service in the parcel-post 
service. Throughout the history of parcel post, pickup service has 
been given to citizens located on rural free delivery routes but those 
who live in the cities and towns are denied pickup service. Parcel 
post is delivered in some places but at 36,000 post offices serving more 
than 35 million people, no delivery service is offered. 


49276—54—22 
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An instance of “discrimination” favoring the mail-order houses has 
existed almost from the inception of the parcel- post system. Postal 
clerks are stationed in these places of business so that the parcels may 
be pre pared for direct move ce nt to the railroad station and thereby 
receive preferred handling. However, the individual citizen and 
small-business concerns must take parcels to the post office and await 
their turn to be served. 

It is said that the regulations fixing different weight limits for dif- 
ferent zones or classes of post offices are discriminatory, and that uni- 
form limits should apply throughout the system. The records show 
that nonuniform weight limits were in effect for 18 years, from 1913 
to 1931, and that the adoption of those nonuniform limits was proposed 
and recommended by the Postmaster General then in office. 

None of these features have been considered as undue discrimina- 
tion, and likewise there is no undue discrimination in the present 
parcel-post regulations. 


ALLEGED INADEQUACY OF ALTERNATE SERVICE 


Contrary to statements made by some of the witnesses, Railway 
Express Agency does offer adequate service. It has been ‘intimated 
that all express offices are closed on Saturday. The fact is that 3,588 
express offices are open for business on Saturday and these offices are 
located in the larger places and handle about 95 percent of the 
express shipments. 

It has been said also that me pickup and delivery service of the 
express agency js inadequate, but the fact is that this service is pro- 
vided in 7,217 places and approximately 98 percent of all express 
shipments move to, from, or between these places and, therefore, have 
the benefit of that service. 

As a matter of fact, at 1,246 offices the express pickup and delivery 
service actually goes beyond the city limits. In addition to the 
service offered by Railway Express, there are many motor carriers 
serving the places that have first-class post offices and service by 
aL: freight is also available. At many of these places freight 
forwarders and airlines are also prepared to serve those desiring to 
forward or receive shipments. Although I cannot speak for these 
other carriers, I am confident that they have e: ipacity to handle what- 
ever traffic may have been affected by Public Law 199. 


ADMINISTRATION OF NONUNIFORM LIMITS NOT NEW 


As I have already pointed out, nonuniform weight limits were 
maintained for 18 years and they were administered at all classes of 
post offices. Then, every postal employee receiving parcels was re- 
quired to know and to comply with the regulations, which were 
changed 3 times in less than 5 years. 

Moreover, there is no uniformity as to weight and size limits for 
parcels destined to other countries. A parcel going to our neigh- 
bor on the north, Canada, must not weight more than 15 pounds, and 
it may not be more than 72 inches in length and girth combined. 
For parcels sent to 36 foreign countries the w weight limit is 11 pounds, 


> 


for 73 countries it is 22 pounds, for 59 others 44 pounds. To 11 other 
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countries the limit of weight varies from 11 to 44 pounds according 
to office of destination. 

The Post Office Department is administering this great variety of 
weight limits on international traflic, not alone at first-class offices, 
but at all 41,000 post offices. Public Law 199 affects only those parcels 
moving between the 3,234 first-class post offices within the continental 
limits of the United States. 

Mr. Nelson seemed to feel that there is a serious problem involved 
in the administration of the present weight and dimension limits, but 
it would seem that this point has been greatly overemphasized when 
it is realized that reference to a directory to ascertain class of post 
office is required only about once for each 800 pieces received. The 
Department estimated that in the calendar year 1952 it would handle 
1,026,541,083 parcels. Of those parcels, 993,414,602, or 94 pervent, 
weighed not more than 20 pounds so there could have been no ques- 
tion about them when they were placed on the scales. 

Of the remaining parcels, 19,571,000 were destined to places within 
a radius of 150 miles and did not weigh more than 40 pounds, and 
there could be no question about their mail: ability. 

Thus, we have already disposed of 1,012,986,000 parcels. There 
remain only 13,555,000 that exceeded the weight limits. Eight per- 
cent of this number originated at other than first-class post = es. 
The 12,470,600 parcels remaining to be handled during a full ye 
gives us an average of about 12.6 pieces per workday at each first- ies ass 
post office. Some of these parcels bear rural route addresses, some are 
destined to Territories, some to military establishments, and some con- 
tain articles ane by exceptions so there would be no question about 
them. About 75 percent of the remaining parcels are destined to 
places within the first 4 zones or a radius of 600 miles from the office 
of mailing. Little or no difficulty will be experienced with these 
parcels because receiving clerks employed in first-class post offices 
generally have many years of experience and a broad knowledge of the 
other first-class post offices, particularly those that lie within this 
600-mile distance. 

There remains then, only about two and one-half pieces per day on 
the average to be received at each post office that may require ref- 
erence to the booklet listing the names of first-class post offices. Most 
of the heavier parcels are mailed by regular commercial users who are 
now fully acquainted with the regulations and seldom tender parcels 
that are prohibited. If we assume that only one-half of these re- 
maining parcels originate with these commercial shippers, there would 
be about one and one-quarter pieces where the clerk would be com- 
pelled to refer to his directory or list of offices. 

Since the average weight per parcel in the calendar year 1952 was 
less than 6 pounds, it seems reasonable to conclude that only a very 
small share of the total volume would be affected by dimension limits. 
The practiced eye of the experienced window clerk quickly detects 
those parcels which appear to exceed the limits and they are quickly 
measured. Regardless of what dimension limit that applies, there 
will always be some parcels to be measured, but it is inconceivable 
that this would be necessary in any large number of cases. 

To be very frank, I am not one who would belittle the intelligence 
of the men who are employed as receiving clerks. They know the 
postal regulations that apply to their particular assignments and are 
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well qualified by long years of experience to properly discharge their 
duties. I fully realize that the postal regulations cover some 900 
printed pages, of which a postmaster at a third- or fourth-class post 
office must have a broad knowledge, but the receiving clerk at a first- 
class post office must deal with only a small part of them. In fact, 
at the larger post offices, certain c ‘lerks are assigned exclusively to the 
parcel-post section and are specialists in that field. 

It might be inferred from Mr. Nelson’s statement that the list of 
first-class post offices requires frequent amendment during the year, 
but you, of course, know that the classification of post offices is changed 
only when the receipts in a calendar year 7 essitate such a change, 
and when it is made, it is effective on July 1 of the following year. 
The example he cited, where a parcel was acceptable on June 28, 1953, 
but not on July 2, simply reflects one of the reclassifications that may 
occur once in a year. 

Mr. Paul Brown attached to his statement a rather lengthy list of 
post offices which he said have been advanced to first class since Public 
Law 199 became effective, and it might be assumed that these changes 
were in some way a result of that law. That, however, is not true. 
Of the 423 changes within the continental limits of the United States 
listed by him, 156 were first-class offices on July 1, 1952, and that 
classification was based on the receipts in the calendar year 1951, be- 
fore Public Law 199 became effective. Like these changes, many that 
were effective on July 1, 1953, simply represent the normal growth 
of cities and towns producing increased postal revenue. 

The very few instances where postal receiving clerks may be com- 
pelled to devote an extra minute or two to the acceptance of a parcel 
represent a trifling matter when compared with the very great and 
serious problem that the Department would have if it should again 
have to handle the large and heavy commercial packages that now 
move by common carrier. 


GOVERN MENT SHOULD NOT COMPETE WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


In our country, parcel post is an outstanding example of Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise because it was one of the 
first important business activities entered by the Government. In 
more recent years the Government has entered many other fields of 
business activity. The Congress has recognized that these are not 
proper governmental functions and has acted to curtail them. Nota- 
ble examples are the transfer of the barge lines operated by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation and the synthetic rubber plants to private 
ownership and operation. 

It is interesting to find that the American Retail Federation headed 
by Mr. Rowland Jones (an organization that is strongly advocating 
repeal of Public Law 199) has, during the past year, filed protests 
with the House Committee on Armed Services against Government 
competition through the armed services exchanges with its members. 
Compare the position of the American Retail Federation in this in- 
stance with their position on the existing regulations governing the 
weight and dimensions of parcel post. 

The American Retail Federation is affiliated with the National Com- 
mittee on Parcel Post Size and Weight Limits and Mr. Rowland Jones 
is the chairman of that committee. 


ne 


— 
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Here, Mr. Jones and the organizations that he heads or represents 
are insistent that the Government restore the we ight and dimension 
limits for parcel post that existed prior to the enactment of Public 
Law 199 by the 82d Congress. In other words, these business organi- 
zations would set up a double standard for Government activities in 
the business field. bn the one hand they would have the Government 
discontinue competing with retailers through the operation of the post 
exchanges but on the other hand they want the Government to con- 
tinue unnecessary and unfair competition with carriers operating 
transportation services as free enterprises. 

I shall read just one paragraph from the letters that have been put 
before you, the one dated March 27, 1953. In the last paragraph on 
page 2, Mr. Jones says: 

On this occasion I wish also to reiterate the fact that the retail industry be- 
lieves in the historic principle that Government should not compete with private 
business. The retail industry opposes any premise that military stores may 
properly be operated for the resale of merchandise, other than small items of 
“convenience and necessity” or for the “comfort and contentment” of Armed 
Forces personnel, whose incidental purpose is to provide funds for recreation, 
amusement, and welfare facilities, not otherwise provided by the Department of 
Defense. 

Paragraph No. 8 on page 2 of the second letter says much the same 
thing. ‘TJ shall not take the time to read it. 

I would also like to point out another striking instance of contra- 
dictory positions taken by many of the witnesses who have appeared 
before this subcommittee. A number of them have stated here that 
they are completely in accord with the principle that parcel post 
should be fully self-sustaining. 

Nevertheless, the record shows that throughout the years many of 
the interests represented by these witnesses have consistently fought 
all proposals to increase parcel post rates, in some cases even to the 
extent of seeking to enjoin increases approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. These interests include many of the largest users 
of the parcel post system, who have therefore been the greatet bene- 
ficiaries of the less than cost rates. 


ANNOUNCED GOVERNMENT POLICY 


The 82d Congress made it clear that in the enactment of Public 
Law 199 it was restating congressional policy in relation to parcel 
post (H. Rept. 1006, September 24, 1951, p. 3). The administra- 
tion Bo has expressed the view that private enterprise should not 
be hampered by unnecessary Government competition, but, instead, 
should be encouraged and ane to expand. 

The Honorable Charles Sawyer, then Secretary of Commerce, dis- 
cussing the importance of ‘teamwork between industry and Govern- 
ment in the transportation field at the annual meeting of the chamber 
of commerce of the United States on April 29, 1952, said: 

The result [of teamwork] has been the greatest single transportation system 
the world has ever known, as reflected in the extensive rail, highway, airway, 
and waterway mileage of the United States, together with the highest standards 
of service. I attribute this partly to the principle of teamwork between Govern- 
ment and industry, and to the equally fundamental principle of private owner- 
ship and operation. The work of the Department of Commerce is squarely 
predicated on both these principles. Our transportation work is dedicated to 
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their fulfillment, in terms of a coordinated system of transport under private 
ownership that is strong and independent, vigorous, and sound, not a dominated 
or a spoon-fed industry dependent on a paternalistic government for stimulus, 
aid, and support. This is the American way. 


Commenting on the establishment within the Department of Com- 
merce of the Office of Transportation, he said: 


Eventually the Office of Transportation will be the centralized research group 
recommended in the 1949 report to analyze the promotional policies of the 
Federal Government and their effects. Its studies are expected to lead to policy 
formulation and recommendations for legislative or administrative action. Its 
effort will be to see that the transportation activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment are nonconflicting, and that they promote a well-rounded, privately owned 
and operated transportation industry, furnishing adequate service at the lowest 
overall cost consistent with that service. 


Robert B. Murray, Jr., Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, addressing the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
on April 28, 1953, said : 


Our work and the administration of the taxpayers’ funds entrusted to our 
care will be increasingly directed to the encouragement and development of an 
efficient and adequate private owned and operated transportation system. Our 
aim is less government and more private operation. 


He also said that the Department of Commerce wants to find out— 


* * * The extent to which existing Government transportation policy creates 
unfair competitive conditions and complicates the regulatory process; and the 
extent to which charges should be imposed for the use of the Government-provided 
transportation facilities and services. 


The Honorable Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, speaking 
before the general meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
on May 28, 1953, said: 


The American competitive enterprise system is the most productive, and most 
prosperous and the most humane on earth and in history. It has the inherent 
power—far beyond Aladdin’s magic lamp—to create continually more and more 
national wealth which everyone may share. 

« oa a * a . 

There should be no limits to the dynamic force of fair vigorous competition 
with its opportunities of betterment for everybody. The one way competition 
can be killed is by the connivance of the very government which ought to en- 
courage it. 

* o * * am * * 

No group has been more unwisely and unfairly treated than the service indus- 
tries. Yet the railroads, the power and light, the gas industries, and those 
furnishing communications employ millions of workers, dependent for livelihood 
on the success of these industries, which are vital to all other industry and to 
the general consuming public. 

* * * oo * * a 

In regulating utilities and in managing other things, it is cheaper for the pub- 
lic in the long run to have those that serve it well-fed and strong, rather than 
half-starved and weak. There are ways of getting good service out of the 
strong. No one can get it out of the weak. 


When Mr. Weeks spoke at the fall meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board on September 23, 1953 he said: 


Let us this evening consider the strength of private competitive enterprise and 
its possibilities for the advancement of the well-being of Americans. 

One of the most important issues of our generation is this: Big Government 
versus free people. The tragedy of modern Europe is that in nation after nation 
Big Government has won, and the people are worse off than before. 
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Wherever people have lost control of their government, the government has 
taken more and more control of their lives. Standards of living have gone 
down. Human rights have been crushed. When the hoodwinked people of 
Nazi Germany and Iron Curtain countries awoke to their betrayal, it was too late. 

* * ” sd * * * 

Free, private enterprise is an economic system of the people, by the people, 
for the people. It is the instrument invented, developed, and used by the people 
themselves to reward themselves for their own individual effort and to give them- 
selves the best in goods and services which only competition among producers 
can supply. 

* * * * i" > * 

As for current Government-operated business activities: I should expect that 
those which are justified and feasible and beyond the present means of States or 
private enterprise to handle, to continue under Government operation. But, 
where possible, and as swiftly as possible, we want to take Uncle Sam out of 
competition with private business, whose owners and workers can render de 
sirable economic services faster, cheaper and better than ponderous bureau- 
cratic government. 

* * * * * x x 

* * * The Government was never intended to be in business. Its overall 
record in business is not good. It should remain in business only where it can 
perform necessary functions which private enterprise cannot or will not 
undertake. 

The necessity for profits and the pressure of competition continually drive the 
manager of a private enterprise. In private business you make good or you 
don’t stay in business. But this is not so with those in Government-owned 
business enterprises who know that they have the taxpayer to lean on if deficits 
loom ahead. 

So the evidence piles up to prove that usually the public is better served when 
business enterprises are owned and operated by the people themselves and not 
by the Federal or any other government. 


WHO WANTS PUBLIC LAW 199 REPEALED? 


Agitation for repeal of Public Law 199 has been led by representa- 
tives of the mail-order houses and organizations with which they are 
affiliated. It seems doubtful that their use of parcel post has been 
affected to any large extent since 91 percent of all parcels handled in 
the fiscal year 1951 did not exceed 20 pounds. This conclusion seems 
even more apparent when it is recalled that Mr. Paul W. Brown, 
operating assistant to the president, Sears, Roebuck & Co., who testified 
before this subcommittee last week, also testified before the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service on April 11, 1949, saying 
(hearings on postal rates, H. R. 2945: p. 711) : 

* * * In the case of our own company, the larger part of our shipments to 
customers, as a matter of fact, 99 percent are less than 20 pounds. 

The volume of shipments affected by the present regulations un- 
doubtedly was also considered by Mr. I. R. Dickson, vice president of 
National Bellas Hess, Inc., when he testified in connection with the 
same bill on May 16,1949. He said (p. 1072) : 

* * * We would be perfectly agreeable to turning back to the express company 
those packages above 25 pounds. It does seem to me that the postal system is 
earrying a lot of parcel-post packages in weight and dimensions that it is not 
equipped to handle. 

Obviously the size and weight regulations have not compelled these 
concerns to use other means of transportation for any large share of 
their shipping. 
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PUBLIC LAW 199 IS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


This law has not denied essential Reerentren facilities to any 
segment of our population, or any geograpical ar It simply repre- 
sents a restatement of congressional policy Vy; and. i its provisions have 
and will continue to reduce the need for tremendous expenditures of 
tax funds for buildings and facilities. Business firms have long since 
adjusted their shipping practices to conform with present regulations 
and ordinarily they do not offer parcels that are now prohibited. 

The increased volume of traffic handled by Railway Express in 
1952, produced an increase in the Federal transportation tax of more 
than $2,200,000 over 1951. This tax on property transported by 
common and contract carriers is not assessed against property mov ing 
as parcel post, so it might be said that the Government discriminates 
against itself, in favor of the commercial users of the parcel-post 
system. 

1 prefer, however, to consider it simply as another type of unfair 
Government competition with private enterprise transportation. It 
is interesting to note that in the past 11 years, Railway Express has 
collected for, and paid to the Federal Government, about $115 million 
of transportation tax. May I remind you too, that the regulations 
governing parcels for or from the farmer and residents of small com- 
munities remains unchanged, and more than adequate transporta- 
tion facilities are available to every part of the Nation and all of its 
citizens. Public Law 199 is good for the Nation and for free enter- 
prise. It should not be repealed or so changed as to expand the 
Government-operated parcel-post system. 

Madam Chairman, I have two letters. If time would permit I would 
like to read them into the record. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I am afraid that our time in getting pretty short. 
The bell has already rung. However, we would be very happy indeed 
to include them in the record. 

Mr. Merritr. All right. One is from the director of transportation 
of the Mathieson Chemical Corp. and the other is from the general 
traffic manager of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., giving their 
complete support to Public Law 199. 

Mrs. St. Grorar. They will be included in the record. 

(Letters referred to are as follows :) 

UNION CAarBIDE & CARBON Corr., 
New York 17, N. Y., January 5, 1954. 
Mr. K. N. Merrirt 
Vice President, Railway Kapress Agency, 
i) Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Mereirr: You, Mr. Hammell and I have had several discussions over 

the past few years regarding express and parcel post traffic, and I am moved 


to write you after reading in a recent issue of The Legislator of the National 
Industrial Traffic League that hearings are to be held commencing January 11, by 


a subcommittee of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service on the 
subject of parcel post size and weight limitations. 

Since 1949 T have been a member of the transportation and communications 
department committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and 
this subject has been discussed by that committee on several occasions. At the 
most recent meeting of this committee, held on December 10, I moved that we 
support the proposition that if there is to be any change in the present law in 
order to make size and weight limitations uniform in all zones (1st class post 
office only), that the uniform size and weight limitations of 20 pounds and 72 
inches, as now exists in zones 3 to 8, be established in all zones. This motion 
was carried unanimously 
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I have taken this position for two principal reasons, without first deter- 
mining what, if any, additional costs our cooperation might have to pay of such 
action should be approved by Congress. First, we firmly believe that no Govern- 
ment agency, department or bureau should compete with private industry. 
Second, like all individuals and industries who support our Government, we 
should like to see the parcel post business reduce its costs to the point where 
losses are eliminated, as originally contemplated by Congress when they estab- 
lished parcel post service in 1912 or 1913. 

Today I reviewed the records of two of our plants that do a fair amount of 
both parcel post and express business. In one case I found that the revision of the 
law, effective January 1, 1952, has added some additional costs for transportation 
but it is so small it can hardly be seen, and it is at least partially, if not entirely 
offset by reduction in costs for trucking parcel post packages to the post office. 
In the other case, we estimate our costs were increased about 15 percent in 1952 
over 1951. Here our express bill increased 23 percent while the parcel post bill 
was reduced by 29 percent. The actual figures of record for this plant are: 


1952 1951 
a 
Express p | $48, 261. 81 $38, 945. 7° 
Parcel post 8, 198. 80 | 11, 660. 10 
Total_. 56, 460. 61 50, 605. 89 


These figures lead me to the definite conclusion that either the present size 
and weight limitations or a uniform limitation on weight of 20 pounds, is 
economically sound for our industry and probably for most industries. This 
conclusion, coupled with the parcel-post deficit problem, seems to clinch the 
case for free enterprise as against Government competition. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuas. H. Bearp, General Trafic Manager. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Merritt. how would you feel if this statement 
of Mr. Dickson were carried out: 

We would be perfectly agreeable to turning back to the express company 
those packages above 25 pounds. 
and making it uniform ? 

Mr. Mererrr. I would feel all right about it, but I do not think 
you can do it for the reasons that have been advanced this morning. 
I do not think the rest of the population would agree to a reduction 
beyond the present reduction. We could not handle it to these remote 
areas that are now served by rural routes. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Just a couple of questions, Mr. Merritt. 

How much have express-agency rates increased since 1951? 

Mr. Merritt. Since 1951? It is about 24 percent. That has to be 
pretty rough, but it is around that figure. 

Mr. Gross. There was an 82-percent increase from 1946 to 1951? 

Mr. Merritt. Well, the increase up to the present time from 1946 
is about 128 percent. 

Mr. Gross. What is the minimum—and I simply want this in the 
record at this point—charge regardless of weight? 

Mr. Mernirr. $1.80 a shipment. 

Mr. Gross. $1.80. I do not think I can agree with you in the 
implication at least that regardless of the merits or demerits of this 
law, it is going to change the necessity for more post-office structures 
or expansions of existing structures, that is, if Public Law 199 is 
changed, they are going to be needed regardless of the continuance 
of Public Law 199. I have seen enough of them over the country. 
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You imply that repeal of this law or any serious change in it would 
mean that we would have to build new structures or expand structures 
already existing. 

Some of that will have to take place irrespective of Public Law 
199. 

Mr. Merrrrr. I understand that, Mr. Gross. What we are trying 
to say is that this will merely emphasize the situation. It will merely 
accentuate the situation. It will make it worse than otherwise it 
would be. 

Mr. Gross. Facilities will have to be expanded because of the grow- 
ing population of the country and the bigger volume of mail. 

Mr. Merrirr. That is right. There is no question about that. How- 
ever, this will accentuate that need and will further crowd the post 
offices if there is any change made in this law. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyruiy. I have two brief questions, Madam Chairman. 

Mr. Merritt, you refer to the lack of uniformity in size and weights 
for 18 years. That was in zones, was it not? Do you know of any 
instance where there was nonuniformity in classes of post offices? 

Mr. Merrirr. No; that was in zones. 

Mr. BroyuHit. Just in zones only ? 

Mr. Merrirr. Weight and size in zones. 

Mr. Broyutu. In zones only. Yesterday—I think you touched on 
it here in your statement—Mr. Hammell stated that there were 31 
million fewer parcels in the 1- to 20-pound class in the parcel-post 
system, and pointed out that these were not affected by Public Law 
199. Do you not feel that possibly a large proportion of those 31 
million pieces, if not all of them, were lost to the parcel-post system 
due to the size limitations ? 

Mr. Mererrr. It is difficult to tell. No one can say that. It is 
my opinion that that was not the case. 

Mr. Brornm.. There were several exhibits here to demonstrate 
the removal from the mails of parcels weighing less than 20 pounds 
but measuring more than 72 inches. 

I have one other question. Mr. Hammell was asked by Mr. Gross 
here, whether or not he can tell us how many railway express agen- 
cies had been closed since Public Law 199 and how many opened. 
Can you answer that question ? 

Mr. Merrirr. No; I cannot answer that exactly. That would re- 
quire a rather minute count. I can say this, however. that we have 
been constantly studying the needs of the public and where we find 
the public has the need we serve it. It may not always be through 
the establishment of an office. This is the point that Mr. Gross 
raised yesterday. 

For instance, in Newark, N. J., re serve some six communities out 
of Newark, N. J. At Union, N. J., there is no express office there, 
but our vehicles are in that area ta every day, so that there has 
been a constant expansion to meet the needs of the public. Contrary- 
wise, where we have found that there is no demand for the service 
and it cannot be profitably conducted, the service has been drawn. 

I might also add to that that the same thing is true of the Post 
Office Department. In the last several years, they have closed 17,000 
post offices and I presume they do the same thing we do. 
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Mr. Broryuimx. They were rural post offices, though. 

Mr. Gross. On that score they provide substitute service. 

Mr. Merritt. So do we. 

Mr. Gross. Where a railroad station is closed down, do you always 
provide substitute service ? 

Mr. Merrirr. Not always, but wherever the business justifies it 
we will arrange with a merchant or someone else in the town to act 
as our agent. 

Mr. Gross. Where a fourth-class post office is closed a rural service 
is immediately substituted. There is no stoppage of service of any 
kind there. 

Mr. Merrtrt. I think that is right. Wherever there is a need for 
our service, there is no stoppage either. Even though we discon- 
tinue it one way, we have it in another. 

Mr. Gross. I do not think I can agree with that, that where you 
close an oe agency office, you provide a substitute service. I 
do not think I can agree with that. I can show you some places 
in Iowa where you have not provided sth stitute service. 

Mr. Merrirr. I take it that is in lowa where there is no public 
need for it. 

Mr. Gross. That is your determination, whether you think they 
need this service or not, but the Post Office Department comes in and 
provides a substitute service. That is automatic. 

Mr. Merrirr. I am not prepared to say whether it is or not. I 
accept your judgment on that. 

Mr. Gross. It may not be as satisfactory as a post office, but cer- 
tainly they follow up the closing of the fourth-class post office with, 
in most cases, rural carrier service and it is done when the post 
oflice is closed, not at enchintenaaiad date. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Is that all? Thank you very much then, Mr. 
Merritt. 

At this point I am going to ask that the statement of Mr. Paul C. 
Stark, vice president of Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., 
Louisiana, Mo., be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PAUL C. STARK, VICE PRESIDENT, STARK Bros. NURSERIES & ORCHARDS 
Co., LOUISIANA, Mo. 


The customers of our company, Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchard Co., are 
mainly farmers and residents of small communities, many of whom depend 
almost exclusively on the parcel-post system for service. Many of these farmers 
and townspeople are not serviced by express or freight service. Long, costly 
trips would be required of them if parcel-post service was restricted as to size 
and weight limits. This greatly increased cost and inconvenience would come at 
a time when the farmers and many other citizens of small towns are experienc- 
ing severe losses in income due to a recession in agricultural prices and other 
economic causes. 

Congress is diligently endeavoring to work out plans and programs that will 
assist the farmers and small business as both these groups are now experiencing 
great difficulties and in many cases severe losses in spite of the big profits that 
big business has experienced in 1953. 

The welfare and success of the farmers and small-business men are basic to a 
sound and healthy national economy. Decreased prices, increased costs, and 
losses being experienced by these essential segments of our citizens are danger 
signals to our national economy. 

Nothing should be done to unnecessarily add to their difficulties, expenses, 
and inconvenience in doing business. Much has been said regarding the facili- 
ties and power of the Government being ready and available to check or prevent 
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serious downward spirals in the country’s economy. Likewise, the Congress 
should refrain, particularly at this critical time, from taking any action that 
would not be helpful to farmers and small business but would actually add to 
their already heavy burden of expense and difficulties. 

For good reasons Congress saw fit to exempt agriculture from the reduction 
in size and weight limits in parcel post. The present serious plight of the 
farmer is an additional and convincing reason why nothing should be done at 
this time to add to the troubles and expenses of agriculture. 

Our citizens who live in the country and small communities depend on parcel 
post for necessary and convenient delivery at a moderate cost of many of the 
essential commodities needed for living and doing business. Fruit trees and 
other nursery stock are largely shipped by parcel post, which is the only means 
of shipment available to many of these people. 

Fruit trees naturally grow upright. The roots must be protected by adequate 
packing material to safeguard the vitality of the tree. This means that the 
combined length and girth of 100 inches is the minimum needed to safely pack 
and ship these trees by parcel post to farmers and other homeowners. 

To reduce the combined length and girth regulations below 100 inches would 
largely eliminate the usefulness and availability of parcel post for the benefit of 
farmers and many other homeowners who receive these products. Fruit trees 
are essential food-producing plants that are necessary to agriculture and other 
segments of our population. Anything that discourages their adequate avail- 
ability and use affects our national food supply and the health and welfare of 
our people. 

We strongly urge that the present size and weight limits applying to agricul- 
tural products not be reduced. 

We believe it was a serious mistake to reduce the size and weight limitations 
on nonagricultural products and we believe steps should be taken to adjust these 
regulations as provided in H. R. 2685. 


Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Then there is also the statement of Mr. Paul 
Franzenburg which Mr. Gross wanted to have incorporated in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


EXCERPTS PERTAINING TO PARCEL-Post WEIGHT AND Size LIMITATIONS FRoM Aa 
SurvEY CONDUCTED BY THE DrrEcT MAIL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, INC. (2,000 
MEMBERS), NEW YorRK 16, N. Y. 


Manufacturer, sells children’s items by mail, southern Indiana: “Just about 
put me out of business. We started just 3 years ago and have been in the express 
and postal squeeze all that period. 

“The public and large business feel that postage is a minor expense. * * * I 
have been caught twice on postal raises. * * * When you put ads in magazines 
and offer postage prepaid and then Congress raises the postal rates so the express 
company can be saved by raising their rates and then a weight limit put on parcel 
post to force the use of express, and you have finished goods to move and you 
have a loss of over $1 on every shipment and are forced to drop two good items 
because you can’t ship, you are about ready to give up.” 

Department store, 65 employees, southern Indiana: “Our greatest problem is 
discrimination by present weight and size provisions on parcel post. Consider- 
able of our merchandise must come from distant points in small parcels for special 
orders and delay involved with other methods of transportation, including Rail- 
way Express, causes great inconvenience to us.” 

Seller of signmaking sets and other business builders, 25 employees, southern 
California: “Restore 70-pound parcel-post limit and stop giving most profitable 
postal business to Railway Express. Decide once and for always if the Post 
Office is a profitmaking organization or a public service.” 

Printing plant with mail-order items, 40 employees, central California: “Can- 
not understand why 20-pound limit used beyond second zone. Certainly the 
shipper in the larger city is entitled to same service for his money as shipped 
in smaller city. Through this system, express company gets the gravy ship- 
ments to the large cities and post office gets the shaggy dogs in the small town.” 

Household wares, general merchandise, 3 employees, New York 52, N. Y.: “The 
size and weight restrictions imposed on fourth-class mail users between first- 
and second-class post offices, and dictated by the Railway Express Agency, is 
intolerable and should be repealed. * * *” 
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Manufacturer of ladies’ lingerie, 150 employees, New York 16, N. Y.: “* * * 
Eliminate regulations calling for multiple parcel-post packages.” 

Manufacturer of engraved greeting cards, 13 employees, Long Island City, 
N. Y.: “The 20-pound limit on packages beyond zone 2 is raising havoe with us. 
We have to break orders into 2 and 3 cartons and it is increasing our shipping 
costs.” 

Manufacturer of greeting cards, 12 employees, Buffalo, N. Y.: “Should increase 
the weight limit from 20 pounds to 40 pounds for zones 8 to 8, inclusive. This 
20-pound limit has affected us greatly since most of our parcels run between 20 
and 25 pounds for a 72-inch package.” 

Electric clipper and vibrator manufacturer, 100 employees, southern Wiscon- 
sin: “The rule or regulation governing the size and weight of parcel post should 
be repealed—this is the worst hardship of all—and was put into effect because 
of pressure by express company.” 

xreeting card manufacturer, 8 employees, southern Texas: “Our shipments 
hardly ever run 100 pounds, which is the minimum freight charges, but do run 
over the 20 pounds allowed by postage. This makes us pack two cartons and 
doubles charges to our customers.” 

Juvenile furniture manufacturer, three employees, southern California: “[ 
would like to see the old size and weight limits restored.” 

Manufacturer of score pads for various games, jobbers, playing cards, repre- 
sentative for giftwares lines and greeting cards, 3 employees, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
“We are finding it completely ridiculous that a 20-pound package is limited to 
second-zone shipping, and that we can ship a 26-pound package to San Francisco 
via motor freight for $1.98 and have to pack 2 separate packages for the same 
merchandise if we want to send it parcel post and it will cost us $1.56 plus 
$0.59 or $2.15 total and then get rougher treatment in shipping than the motor 
freight does.” 

Manufacturer of nove)ties, magical effects, special effects for studios, television 
and show people—also many advertising ideas, 9 to 12 employees, southern 
California: “We have trouble keeping within the maximum allowance of 72 
inches allowed by parcel-post regulations. This presents a hardship for two 
reasons: 

1. It is hard to buy cartons that will fill the item to be shipped and still meet 
these 72-inch requirements. 

2. Many of our items are bulky and therefore are over the allowed size. This 
necessitates shipping by express or freight which is many times too slow and 
expensive. * * *” 

Sellers of plant food by mail, five employees, Baltimore, Md.: “The present 
parcel-post law regarding weight limits at first- and second-class post offices is 
ridiculous and should be changed. In big post offices where they are equipped 
for big jobs you can only send small packages—in the small offices equipped for 
small jobs you can mail any size package, anywhere—stupid.” 

Cosmetics and beauty products manufacturer, Philadelphia, Pa.: “* * * The 
new parcel-post weight limit has decreased the volume of package mail that is 
now dispatched. We can understand why a second-class post office can handle 
larger packages than can a first-class post office.” 

Manufacturer of cosmetics and medicines, 40 employees, Memphis, Tenn. : “We 
have definitely suffered due to the limitations on size and weight of parcel- 
post packages shipped to first-class post offices. We have already absorbed a 
good portion of our shipping postage charges and this has reduced our profits 
considerably.” 

Manufacturer of electric products for farms and livestock, 15 employees, south- 
eastern Minnesota: “Postal rates are of major importance especially to small 
business. Our annual postage bill is in excess of $7,000. Object to the powerful 
lobby maintained by Railway Express. Blame them chiefly for current high 
rates on fourth class along with zone and weight limitations. 

Growers of vegetable plants, 50 employees, Georgia: points out parcel is only 
way some firms can get large packages: “35 years shipping vegetable plants, 
from nearby post office, Pavo, Ga., $5,000 year postage had been but now will be 
more, say 36 percent more and I look for this to eliminate me, great many my 
customers do not have express at their station. 

“Service is OK but rate going up, will curtail my shipping. I ship more than 
5,000 packages plants each year to farmers, great many or 50 percent fully go on 
RFD.” 

Advertising printed specialties, Los Angeles, Calif.: “Aside from the cost in- 
creases our biggest gripe is the parcel-post limitation of 20 pounds for packages. 
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This is obviously due to lobbying by truckers and express agencies. It is a ri 
diculous weight ruling that should be changed.” 

Wholesaler of women’s novelties and church supplies, 5 to 10 employees, up- 
state, New York: “What object does the Post Office Department have in limiting 
the weight of parcels to 20 pounds to first-class cities when mailed from other 
than the biggest cities (where local use is supposedly abused)? If over 20 
pounds can be mailed to zones 2 and 3, or to any zone if not a first-class post of- 
fice, just where does this rule apply to benefit the department other than men- 
tioned above, i. e., mailing locally in large cities from zone 1 to zone 1.” 

Wholesaler and retailer of office equipment supplies, photographic goods, 45 
employees, Charleston, W. Va.: “Due to the size limitations and increases, we 
have had to switch to direct freight and Railway Express shipments. We would 
rather in most cases send by parcel post but we have found it costs less and is 
more profitable to send by Railway Express.” 

Lithographed advertising displays, 65 employees, Philadelphia, Pa.: “* * * 
We have been greatly handicapped by the limitations which have been placed on 
the size and weight of packages, particularly in the air parcel field. Because of 
this, we have been compelled to resort to other means of transportation which 
often proves much more costly. 


Mrs. St. Grorce. Also at this time I would like to place in the rec- 
ord the figures that I spoke about the other day in regard to the post 
office. I received a letter from Assistant Postmaster General Robert- 
son after I asked Mr. Belen to call the Department for the figures. 


In accordance with the telephone request made by Mr. Frederick C. Belen, 
counsel of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I am sending you the attached statement showing the estimated finan- 
cial effect in the calendar year 1952 of the reduction in size and weight limits 
for parcel post shipments between first-class offices, which became effective on 
January 1, 1952. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT J. ROBERTSON, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


I am going to ask Mr. Belen to read them and then ask that they be 


placed in the record. 
Mr. Beten. Thisisin chart form. 


Estimate of the financial effect in the calendar year 1952 of the reduction in size 
and weight limits for parcel post shipments between 1st-class offices (Public 
Law 199) 


[Millions of dollars] 


At BS 
ok At present 
Oct. 1, 1953 rates 
| ‘ 
Reduction in postage revenue } 72. 5 | 98. 5 
Reduction in costs: | 
Clerks, 1st-class offices | 3.4 
Carriers, Ist-class offices 2.4 
Motor-vehicle service personnel 1.0 |-- 
Railroed and truck transportation 18.2 
Postal transportation service salaries 1 —,2 
Total 3 Se 24.8 24.8 
Reduction in net revenue . oni : 47.7 73.7 


1 Increase in costs due to additional handlings of shipments divided into smaller packages. 


Mrs. Sr. Grorer. I think we could explain there that that is the 
reason there has been such a big discrepancy in the figures, is this ques- 
tion of the old rates and the present rates, but I think it is safe to say 
that the net loss is currently $47 million and this seems to be the correct 
figure. 
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Mr. Merritr. Madam Chairman, may I make one more statement 
in reply to Mr. Gross as to the closing of offices ? 

That is not always a matter of self-determination. In very many 
States the State utilities commission must give its approval. 

Mr. Gross. I am not saying that some of the offices should not be 
closed. 

Mr. Merrirr. I understand. I just wanted to make that clear. 

Mr. Gross. I am not saying that they should not be closed. I am 
merely pointing out that there is a substitute service in the post oflice. 

Mrs. Sr. George. I want to thank you all for your testimony. We 
have heard everyone on our list and also I want to thank the members 
of the subcommittee. A few of them are absent from it now, but on the 
whole they have been very faithful. 

We will close these hearings and we will meet in executive session at 
the call of the Chair, but I hope that we will be able to do it Friday. 
I will try to have the meeting as soon as possible. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 p. m., January 20, 1954, the hearing was 
closed, subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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